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The Story of Camp Meigs 


By JAMES ROLAND CoRTHELL 


S long as Americans read 
history the memories that 
cling to the northern camping 

grounds of the Civil War will 
quicken the pulse of patriots. They 
will be cherished as a priceless leg- 
acy of the great days when brother 
met brother in deadly strife and the 
soil of the Great Republic was en- 
riched with the blood of heroes. 
These camp grounds did not, in- 
deed, witness the shock of battle 
but it was there that the soldier- 
boy, fresh from the farewell hand- 
clasp of father and the mother’s 
good-bye kiss, consecrated his 
young life—with all its splendid 
hopes—upon his country’s altar. It 
was there that he took his first 
lessons in the grim art of war. He 
who can walk with unquickened 
pulse over the fields where, over 
forty years ago the heroic youth of 
the north marched and counter- 
marched in their preparation for the 
awful work of war, must be lacking 
both in sentiment and patriotism. 
Massachusetts sent 152,048 men 
into the army from ’61 to 65. The 
regiments and batteries that made 


up this magnificent total were, 
before being sent to the front, en- 
camped on twenty-one camp- 
grounds, including forts Warren 
and Independence. Camp Meigs 
received more men than any other 
camp-ground in the State. The 
following regiments and _ batteries 
were encamped there: the 18th, 2oth, 
24th, 42nd, 43rd, 44th, 45th, 47th, 
48th, 54th, 55th, 56th, 58th, and 
50th infantry; the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 
5th cavalry; the 2nd, 5th, oth, 
1ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th 
batteries of artillery,—25,733 men 
in all. Camp Meigs, distant only 
nine miles from Boston, lying at the 
junction of what are now the Provi- 
dence and Midland divisions of the 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, was most favorably 
situated and was on the line of the 
main highways. It lay along the 
bank of the Neponset River and in- 
cluded Sprague Pond which became 
a popular bathing pool. The camp 
was a level plain containing about 
one hundred and twenty-five acres. 
The soil was porous, and although 
muddy in wet weather, dried up 
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quickly. The Providence Railroad 
cut the camp in two. The easterly 
half was first called Camp Massa- 
soit; the westerly half Camp Brig- 
ham in honor of the Commissary 
General of Massachusetts. Later 
both camps were treated as one and 
named Camp Meigs in honor of 
the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army. . 

On this extended plain grew up as 
if by magic, a military community. 
About two hundred structures were 
required to meet the needs of the 
thousands of men who were at cer- 
tain times encamped there. To 
make up this total there were about 
fifty barracks, each capable of ac- 
commodating one hundred men, a 
cook-house and company head- 
quarters for each barrack, stables 
for a thousand horses, storehouses, 
guard houses, hospital, pest-house, 
sutlers’ establishments, prison, 
chapel, powder-house, dead-house, 
pumping station and last and least 
the “sweat box” of which more 
anon. 

The barracks were located near 
the easterly and westerly bound- 
aries of the camp, leaving a large 
unobstructed parade ground on 
either side of the railroad. In the 
rear of each barrack was the com- 
pany kitchen, and behind the 
kitchen was the company head- 
quarters where company commis- 
sioned officers lived. The camp 
with its thousand novel scenes was 
the point of attraction for all the 
surrounding country. Thousands 
of visitors were continually coming 
and going. 

A book, and an interesting one 
too, could be written on camp life. 
It must have been a novel experi- 
ence to the young fellow, fresh from 
the college class room or the sales- 
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man’s counter. The first order 
given to the raw recruit was to visit 
the regimental barber, who pro 
ceeded to give him a “fighting cut” . 
the next was to take a bath in th. 
pond or river (weather permitting). 
the next to doff his civilian’s habili 
ments and don one of Uncle Sam’: 
span new army uniforms, that is, i: 
there were any. In the early month- 
of the war they could not be sup 
plied fast enough, and the men wh 
were to become the veterans of An 
tietam and Gettysburg might hav: 
been seen drilling at Camp Meig- 
in every cut of coat known to th: 
world of fashion and even withou' 
muskets. The old clothes of th 
new recruits were disinfected. 
packed in barrels and stored. Ani 
now our young volunteer is read) 
for the discipline and drill that arc 
to transform him into a soldier. 
The first night in camp, in some 
cases was a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. The historian of thx 
45th—the famous “Cadet regiment” 
which included many young men o/ 
wealth, culture and social position,— 
tells of his first night at Readville. 
His company broke ranks in front 
of the barrack to which they had 
been assigned and rushed pell-mel! 
into the barn-like structure, each 
aiming to secure a_ comfortable 
specimen of the movable bunks. 
This done, the whole company be- 
gan to forage for straw with which 
to nfake up beds which should take 
the place of the hair mattresses to 


_which they were accustomed. They 


might have brought some dainties 
along with them for supper, but not 
a man did it. All marched proudly 
to the cook-house and accepted gra- 
ciously a huge slice of bread and a 
dipper of tea or coffee. The captain 
read the evening lesson and prayer 
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for the day after the roll call. Taps 
sounded at 9 o'clock and the lights 
were extinguished, but sleep, gentle 
sleep, was not to be wooed, tired as 
many of the boys were. Instead, 
the most absurd sounds broke upon 
the stillness. Cat calls,—the crow- 
ing of roosters and the yelping of 
curs made night hideous. The 


MONTGOMERY C. MEIGS, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


source of these sounds was _ in- 
side, not outside, the barrack, for 
the spirit of mischief had seized on 
the hundred men. Stray boots and 
other missiles were hurled in the 
darkness and increased the pande- 
monium. A company officer came 
into the barrack with a lighted lan- 
tern and demanded that order be at 
once observed. He was glad to 


beat a hasty retreat, as he became 
the target for every man who could 
lay his hand on anything movable. 
For three long hours the infernal 
racket continued. In the words of 
the regiment's historian, “The evil 
one himself was without doubt on 
a rampage that night and raised a 
very bedlam in our midst.” At 
last exhausted nature could stand 
it no longer and at midnight quiet 
reigned, broken only by the snoring 
of some noisy sleeper or muttered 
words of some dreamer of home or 
the unknown future. 

If the raw recruit did not sleep 
well the first night in camp, it is 
quite certain that he did the second 
and subsequent ones, for work, 
hard and constant, awaited him. 
The volunteer who expected to 
“take things easy” must have been 
grievously disappointed. Nothing 
can give a better idea of what camp 
life really was than the soldiers 
daily routine. 

Here is the way the ist Cavalry 
spent its time: 


Reveille before sunrise 


Stable call 6 30 
Sick call 6 30 
Orderly 7 15 
Breakfast 7 30 
Watering 8 30 
Guard Mount 8 30 
Drill 9 30 
Recall 10 30 
Drill It 
Recall 12 00 
Dinner 12 30 
Drill 2 00 
Recall 3 00 
Stable call 3 00 


Retreat and Dress Parade 
quarter of an hour before 


sunset. 
Tattoo 9 00 
Taps 9 30 


This, it will be seen, kept the 
men pretty busy. Not only was 
there the daily drill; there were 
other demands upon the time and 
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strength of the common soldier, the 
most important of these being police 
and guard duty. Now, at first 
thought and without accurate 
knowledge, the former of these 
would seem to be rather a pleasant 
diversion than otherwise. Visions 
of blue-coated officials, sleek and 
comfortable, doubtless floated be- 
fore the mental vision of the recent 
comer to Readville, but he was 
rudely awakened from _ pleasant 
dreams when he was assigned to 
“police” duty. Imagine his amaze- 
ment when ordered to empty the 
garbage barrels,then sweep out the 
barrack, and then dig awhile in the 
well that was being excavated. 

Guard duty was not quite so 
laborious, but was monotonous and 
lonely to the last degree at night, 
especially when it was cold and wet. 
To be sure, in cold weather, the 
State liberally supplied good cord- 
wood which was burned in truly 
reckless fashion in huge bonfires at 
which the shivering sentinel could 
thaw out his congealing blood now 
and then; but nevertheless, the 
darkness, the stillness, the monot- 
ony, with only the quiet stars and 
one’s own thoughts for company, 
made guard duty dismal indeed, and 
yet there were compensations; the 
possibility of unlawful attempts to 
enter the camp and the necessity for 
decisive action, must have come as 
a sort of tonic after the dull routine 
of the day. The cry for the corporal 
of the guard when an arrest was 
made, passed from man to man 
along the endless line of sentinels 
that encircled the camp, must have 
broken weirdly on the stillness of 
the night and brought dreams of 
war to sleeping soldier in barrack 
or tent near by. 

Beside the regular squad, com- 


pany, battalion and regimental dril! 
on the great parade grounds, there 
were, in addition, what tried the 
staying power of the recruit more 
than anything else,—viz., the prac- 
tice marches into the surrounding 
country, foretastes of interminable 
and exhausting expeditions await- 
ing them when they should become 
real soldiers in real war. An exami- 
nation of the daily routine will show 
that there was considerable time for 
rest and recreation, and here comes 
in the bright side of camp life. 
What with games, bathing in pond 
or river, concerts by the bands, 
practical jokes, midnight foraging 
on the hen-coops of neighboring 
farmers, the excitement of deser- 
tions and captures, the arrests of 
bounty jumpers, incipient riots by 
hilarious soldiers, the days were 
filled with work or play from 
reveille to taps. But the dress- 
parade gave the men more real satis- 
faction than any sport they were 
able to devise. The young soldier 
never felt so much a soldier as on 
the days when with clean brushed 
uniform and polished musket he 
stood up to be looked at by the 
crowd, which always made the most 
of this exhibition of what the re- 
cruit could do. 

The important factor of discipline 
was not overlooked at Camp Meigs. 
The two main offences were 
drunkenness and abuse of furloughs. 
The former, the camp being only 
five miles from the city limits, was 
impossible to prevent. The men 
must, of course, be granted fur- 
loughs and the temptations of the 
city were irresistible. Indeed, it 
was these very temptations that 
played havoc with the time-limits 
of the furloughs. It was required 
that each furlough be promptly 
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passed to the officer of the day as 
soon as the man returned. Had he 
overstayed the limit given he was 
subjected to a searching examina- 
tion which usually revealed the 
truth. If he were able to furnish a 
good reason for his tardy arrival he 
was excused. If he failed, he was 
punished by imprisonment in the 
guardhouse where; -with ‘‘plain 
living,” and let us hope “high think- 
ing,’ he was taught the first duty of 
the soldier—obedience. 

For more serious offences, incar- 
ceration in the camp prison for 


lutely nil:—there was simply the 
hole in the ground and the space 
above. All a man could do was to 
do nothing. To be sure, he could 
think, but that can’t be avoided any- 
where. The sweat box probably fell 
into innocuous desuetude in winter, 
but in summer it blossomed into 
great usefulness. After one had 
stood up in that hole about twenty 
minutes in a hot July or August day 
with the blazing sun beating merci- 
lessly down upon the thin sides and 
roof with no asbestos covering to 
keep out the waves of caloric, the 
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COMPANY E, 44TH MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY, CAMP MEIGS, SEPTEMBER, 1862 


longer periods was imposed; while 
for infractions of certain rules, a 
short term of solitary confinement 
in the “sweat box” already men- 
tioned, was the penalty. Now con- 
finement in this unique institution 
was necessarily solitary, inasmuch 
as there positively wasn’t room for 
more than one occupant at a time. 
Fancy the plainest possible box-like 
structure about three feet square set 
over a hole in the ground eighteen 
inches deep, with very limited pro- 
vision for ventilation, and you have 
the sweat box. The furnishings of 
this diminutive prison were abso- 


occupant began to have a vivid sense 
of the reasonableness of the name 
given the little house. A Turkish 
bath was really cool in comparison. 
The prisoner was amazed to find 
how much perspiration one man 
could hold and made all manner of 
New Year’s resolutions. He would 
have given six months’ wages for a 
glass of cold water. And when 
finally he emerged, looking like a 
rat drowned in hot water, he was a 
sadder, and let us hope, a wiser 
man. 

These were great days in the his- 
tory of Camp Meigs, days that 
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quickened the pulse of the soldier 
and the on-looking civilian. The 
presentation of flags to the various 
regiments by their friends or by the 
State was always an inspiring scene. 
The beautiful banners, spotless then, 
but so soon to be stained with 
blood, held the eye of the beholder, 
and stirred his heart, too. The 
presentation addresses, breathing 
pride, affection and patriotism, and 
the quiet and manly responses were 
long remembered. The days when 
grand reviews were held in honor 
of the presence of Governor Andrew, 
famous generals from the front, or 
national officials, were red-letter 
days in the calendar of the Camp’s 
history. And when the sad and 
solemn day came that some regi- 
ment was at last ready for that for 
which all the months of preparation 
had fitted it—when the order had 
come to start for the front, when 


' drill was to be exchanged for battle, 


—that indeed was a day fraught 
with great issues. 

The story of the camp life of any 
one of the regiments that were at 
Readville would be interesting in- 
deed. Space permits reference to 
only the 1st Cavalry. The cavalry 
service was very attractive to the 
ordinary man. Compared to the 
infantry, it seemed to offer a life of 
ease. To walk all day loaded down 
with musket, haversack, canteen and 
knapsack was quite different from 
riding horseback, and so there was 
no lack of recruits for the cavalry 
service; but the government, in- 
stead of taking advantage of this 
abundance of material and sifting 
out the best, showed no discrimina- 
tion whatever, accepting heavy men 
who had never been astride a horse 
in their lives, when they might have 
secured light men who were entirely 


at home on a horse’s back. But 
the 1st Cavalry was made up almost 
entirely of existing military organi- 
zations. Companies A and B were 
mainly from the Boston Dragoons; 
Companies C, D and G from the 
Boston Lancers; Companies L and 
M from the Waltham Dragoons; 
Companies [I and K from the North 
Bridgewater Dragoons; Companies 
E and F from the Springfield Horse- 
guards; Company H was from Essex 
County and represented no organi- 
zation. ‘lhe horses for the regiment 
were bought of contractors and 
seemed to include all the vicious 
and unmanageable equine quadru- 
peds in the State. They were a 
motley lot. Few had ever had a 
human being on their back. They 
were mostly ‘“Canucks,’  short- 
legged, with thick mane and tail, 
but with training they proved to be 
excellent animals. Their endurance 
was remarkable. They could not 
quite subsist on the diet of the pro- 
verbial goat, but they came pretty 
near it, keeping up their strength on 
the bark of trees and leaves; in fact 
on anything eatable. 

The various companies reported 
at Readville during September, 186r. 
Governor Andrew was determined 
that the first cavalry regiment from 
the old Bay State should be an 
ideal one and realized that every- 
thing depended upon the character 
and ability of its colonel. He knew 
no man in Massachusetts who met 
the reqttiirements. In Virginia there 
was such a man and to him he at 
once offered the colonelcy. He ac- 
cepted it and prepared to immedi- 
ately assume the duties of the 
position. The man thus selected 
was Robert Williams of the United 
States Army, a graduate of West 
Point,—an ideal cavalry officer, a 
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thorough disciplinarian, of remark- 
able dignity of character and bear- 


ing, and a splendid horseman. Fort 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Governor An- 


drew selected Horace Binney Sar- 
gent of his own staff, a superb 
horseman, an ardent patriot, an 
enthusiast in military matters, but 
without experience. 

Trouble arose at the very outset. 
The men had expected that they 
were to elect their field officers, as 
they had their company officials. 
When Williams and Sargent ap- 


been placed under arrest for dis- 
obedience. His men resented this 
interference in what they considered 
their affairs, and on Lieutenant 
Rand’s appearance to take charge of 
a fatigue party for duty at the 
stables, greeted him with insulting 
language, hooting, etc. ‘heir con- 
duct was reported to Lieutenant 
Colonel Sargent who ordered Lieu- 
tenant Crane's arrest. In the after- 
noon the men grew turbulent and 
some were put in the guard house. 
Their comrades threatened to pull 


THE LAST CF THE BARRACKS 


peared and assumed charge the regt- 
ment was not only astonished, it 
was indignant. Discontent soon 
voiced itself in murmurs of dis- 
approval. Disappointment grew into 
insubordination and insubordination 
into actual mutiny. On Wednesday 
November 7th, Lieutenant Rand 
was ordered by Lieutenant Colonel 
Sargent in the absence of Colonel 
Williams, to report for duty to Lieu- 
tenant Crane, commanding Com- 
pany F from Springfield, Captain 
Robinson of that Company having 


down the house and so release them. 
At six o'clock the men of the mu- 
tinous Companies E and F became 
boisterous. They assembled in 
squads and went about shouting: 
“Down with the tyrants!” “No 
more slavery for us!” “Down with 
the Beacon Street aristocracy!” 
Lieutenant Colonel Sargent ap- 
peared and ordered them to dis- 
perse. They hooted and derided 
him. Deeply angered he drew his 
sword and inflicted summary pun. 
ishment on several. One man re- 
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fused to go to his quarters. The 
Colonel struck him with the edge 
of his sword, inflicting a _ flesh 
wound. Even then he refused to 
stir. Colonel Sargent then drew his 
revolver and fired, but missed him. 
A guard of fifty men then arrested 
twenty of the ring-leaders and put 


them «in -confinement.. Messengers.. 


were sent to Dedham jail for hand- 
cuffs. Companies D and M were 
put on guard duty for the night. 

Fears of a_ general uprising 
were expressed. Messengers were 
dispatched to the city for re- 
volvers and ammunition. Governor 
Andrew and staff hurried to the 
camp to suppress the reported mu- 
tiny. Colonel Stevenson of the 
24th was ordered to report to 
Colonel Williams, if he asked for 
help. The insubordinates were at 
last secured in their tents and a 
strong guard posted at the quarters 
of each company to keep the men 
indoors. On Thursday, the next 
day, no civilians were admitted to 
the camp. At 11 o'clock Colonel 
Williams returned. He at once 
called the men together and gave 
them a lecture on the duties of a 
soldier, which doubtless, they neve 
forgot. “All quiet on the Nepon- 
set” was the report Thursday from 
Readville. Two captains and a lieu- 
tenant were summarily dismissed 
from the service and escorted to the 
depot by a squad of twelve men of 
Company B. 

Colonel Williams soon realized 
that he could never make the regi- 
ment what it should be with the 
company officers the men _ had 
chosen. He determined to weed 
out all who were inefficient, and ap- 
point men of the right sort in their 
places. Many were at once asked 
to resign. Those remaining were 
plainly told they were on proba- 


tion. October 29th Colonel Wil- 
liams wrote to Governor Andrew 
as follows: 


“I would most earnestly recommend that 
none of the officers be appointed to whom 
I have referred as being unfit for cavalry 
duties. A cavalry officer should be a man 
of comparatively light, active figure, of 
quick, active intellect, and in addition, 
capable.of leading his men, if necessary 
into the most. desperate. encounters, with 
coolness, but at the same time with the 
greatest rapidity. He should be first in 
every charge and last in every retreat.” 


He sent the roster, criticising 
each man as to capability, mental 
and physical, severely and pitilessly. 
Here are a few specimen observa- 
tions: 


“Is too old,—is unfit for cavalry duties.” 
“Lacks energy of mind and body.” 
“Might be tried farther.” 

“Is too heavy, lacks energy.” 


The officers whom Colonel Wil- 
liams had so summarily dismissed 
were determined to ruin him. They 
preferred charges against both him 
and Lieutenant Colonel Sargent. 
The press took up the matter and 
much bitter feeling was engendered. 
Soon the public began to see that 
here was a man who knew his busi- 
ness. The charges fell through. 
Feeling quieted down and the regi- 
ment began to show the result of 
rigid training. 

About Thanksgiving, young men 
began to appear at camp, of fine 
bearing and with intelligent faces, 
lithe, strong and active. They had 
been’ invited by Colonel Williams to 
enlist in his regiment with the 
promise that if found fit they 
should be made company officers. 
About twenty most efficient men 
were thus secured. 

We learn from the regimental 
historian that the camp was finely 
located as far as securing supplies 
was concerned, but was as cold a 
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taking. Imagine then the 
scene with hundreds of 
men mounted bare-back, 
some for the first time in 
their lives astride a horse, 
the horses as unused to 
the experience as the 
riders, here and there a 


fiery steed leaping wildly, 

there a balky horse, here ' 

an unseated unfortunate 

grovelling in the dirt, | 

bruised 

and dis- 

gusted, the 

butt of pit- 

iless__ridi- 

cule, and 4 

spot as could you have 4 

be found in a subject 

Massachu- which it is 

setts. The a pity some : 

horses no amateur 
doubt were photogra- 

of the same pher could 3 

opinion, for not have | 


the stables 
were hur- 
riedly built 
of rough 
boards and 
were exceed- 
ingly well ventilated. The 
men drilled all the weather 
would permit, and, in addi- 
tion, were required to take 
care of the horses. Little 
leisure remained. Mounte:l 
drill began about Decem- 
ber ist, at first without 
saddles. Now, for an in- 
experienced person to ride, 
even with a good sadille, is 
quite a precarious under 
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preserved for future generations to 
laugh over. Each battalion had 
horses of a different color, viz.: Ist 
battalion, bays, 2nd battalion, sor- 
rels, 3rd battalion, blacks, while the 
greys went to the band. Every 
trooper naturally wanted the best 
horse, but naturally too, this was 
impossible; result, hard feelings, 
recrimination, charges of favoritism, 
etc. In the well-chosen words of 
the historian, “Forcible exchanges 
occurred, not to call the deed by a 
worse name.” 

The autumn of ‘61 was very co!d 
and very wet. The soil of the camp- 
ground, especially about the stables, 
became a vast sea of mud. The re- 
sult of a cold snap can be imagined. 
Locomotion for horse and man over 
this frozen expanse was anything 
but agreeable, Many horses were 
sick. As already stated the unini- 
tiated looked on the cavalry arm of 
the service as affording an easy life. 
This illusion was quickly dispelled 
at Camp Meigs. The man who 
looked forward to the fun of riding 
around on horse-back with possibly 
a groom supplied by Uncle Sam to 
look after the horse, found that not 
only was he a soldier like an infan- 
tryman, but he was also a groom, a 
hostler, and a nurse and attendant 
to a sick horse. 

On December oth the whole regi- 
ment marched into Boston, going 
through the principal streets, and 
back again to Readville. The only 
cavalry the Boston people had ever 
seen in their lives were the red- 


coated Lancers as spick and span _ 


as tailors could make them, and the 
blue-coated Dragoons with gleam- 
ing brass ornaments. These men 
from Camp Meigs were quite differ- 
ent. Their uniforms were muddy, 
dirty and worn. Their saddles and 
bridles were ditto, their horses 


were unkempt and untamed. The 
enthusiasm was not marked, but the 
right stuff was there. Those very 
men, mounted on those very horses, 
on many a bloody field, brought 
glory to Massachusetts and undying 
fame to themselves. Colonel Wil- 
liams was anxious to get away at 
the earliest possible moment. News- 
paper criticism and a_ constant 
stream of visitors he did not con- 
sider conducive.to good discipline. 
On December 25th the first 
battalion, under Major Greeley, bade 
good-bye to Camp Meigs amid the 
cheers of assembled comrades and 
visitors. On the next day the sec- 
ond battalion, and on the 28th the 
third took its departure. At Hilton 
Head the battalions were reunited 
and entered upon the active service 
which brought imperishable fame to 
the First Massachusetts Cavalry. 
Toward the close of the war, 
Camp Meigs was transformed into 
a United States Hospital Camp 
to which convalescent sick and 
wounded soldiers were brought, 
and where in the quiet of green 
fields and overshadowed by the sen- 
tinel hills, they waited, often in 
vain, for old-time health and vigor. 
Many a brave boy thus ended his 
young life at Readville in 1864 and 
1865. Sixty-four of them are buried 
in one lot in the old cemetery in 
Dedham, the State of Massachu- 
setts having erected a monument 
there to their memory. Far back 
from the village street it stands, a 
granite shaft with marble tablets. 
on its four sides in which are cut 
the names of the dead. Here under 
the sighing tree-tops, in the quiet 
of this old town of the Puritans, 
they sleep their last long sleep. 
To-day Camp Meigs is a thriving 
village, a part of the town of Hyde 
Park. Chapel and Library and 
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happy homes have taken the place 
of barrack and tent and guard house, 
but the people have never forgotten 
that they live on historic ground. 
In the little Chapel, on every 
Memorial Sunday, the old veterans 
gather, uniting with all the people 
in solemn memorial service. The 
Camp Meigs Memorial Association 
years ago planted a flagstaff sur- 
rounded by handsomely mounted 


six-inch Rodman guns in the littie 
park of three acres, itself a part of 
the old parade ground. Only July 
4th, 1903, this park was formally 
christened “Camp Meigs Memorial 
Park,” with impressive and appro- 
priate ceremonies. Thus will the 
memories of the mighty struggle in 
which a nation was born again be 
perpetuated on the Old Camp 
Ground at Readville, Massachusetts. 


America’s Greatest Actor 


By Henri LAuURISTON 


OSEPH JEFFERSON is dead! 
No one on the dramatic stage 
during the last half of a cen- 

tury will be so missed. He stood 
for simplicity, purity, and healthful 


things in his profession, and he was 
a most practical and efficient agent 
in its elevation. The shade of 
Washington Irving owes him an 
immeasurable debt, for “The Le- 


gend of Sleepy Hollow” secured a 
new and prolonged lease of popular 
interest and favor through his im- 
personation of one of the most lov- 
able and interesting characters in 
American fiction. 

Although a  Philadelphian by 
birth, the present generation of 
play-goers has identified him with 
New England, through his summer 
home on Buzzard’s Bay. They, 
too, find it hard to realize that his 
theatrical career covered more than 
sixty years—much more in fact if 
we compute from his “first appear- 
ance’ at the age of three years. 
Among his early triumphs were the 
characters of “Dr. Pangloss,” “Asa 
Trenchard,”’ “Caleb Plummer,” and 
“Fagin,” but these are all well-nigh 
forgotten in his perennial success 
as “Rip Van Winkle,” in which he 
has delighted both old and young 
for over forty years. Before 1865 
he had acted the character in an 
earlier play, and had become in love 
with it,—so much so that he con- 
ceived the advantage of a new ver- 
sion which was constructed for 
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him by the famous play-wright, 
Dion Boucicault, and in this he has 
immortalized himself, and _ firmly 
linked his name with that of Wash- 
ington Irving, who -created the 
character. 

The new version made its initial 
appearance at the Adelphi, in Lon- 
don; it captivated the English press 
and public, and the performance 
was hailed with a chorus of praise. 
Everyone now knows that it was 
his favorite character, and the one 
in which he was most successful. 
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When he introduced the new play 
to this country, its English wel- 
come was at once repeated, and 1 
became the most popular of Ameri- 
can plays, and he the most perma- 
nently popular of American actors. 
He made notable successes, too, as 
Golightly in “Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings” and as Bob Acres in “The 
Rivals;” but these and other im- 
personations are now overshadowed 
by the enduring splendor of the 
greater memory. 

Mr. Jefferson has been a Massa- 
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“I WON’T COUNT THIS ONE” 


chusetts man since about 1887 when 
he settled on the shore of Buzzard’s 
Bay; giving his home the name, 
“Crow's Nest.” The first house was 
burned in 1893, and the present 
structure was erected immediately 
afterward. While not profession- 


ally engaged Mr. Jefferson has re-. 


sided here, except during the winter 
months, when he has occupied a 
home at the South. His “Crows 
Nest” is an attractive building of 
stone and brick. Its first story is 
of water-worn beach “cobbles” laid 
in cement, and the second story is 
of dark red brick. The arches and 
window casings are of rough ashlar 
granite. The house is filled with 


pictures, souvenirs and bric-a-brac 
gathered since its erection; a larger 
and invaluable collection was lost 
when his first home was burned. 
Especially in his later years Mr. 
Jefferson was recognized as a 
scholar in literature and enjoyed the 
friendship of many men of letters. 
He was also called upon for lectures 
on dramatic and pictorial art before 
the students of Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, Columbia, and other colleges, 
and in this field he demonstrated 
the fact that his experience and ob- 
servation had developed in him an 
all-round scholarship. He was fat 
broader in his knowledge and 
capacity than a mere actor, and his 
life work reached into ampler fields. 
He found relief from the routine 
of his profession in the cultivation 
of landscape painting, and although 
his canvases are prized by their 
possessors more as personal souve- 
nirs than as “high art,” they are by 
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WAKING FROM THE TWENTY VEARS' SLEEP. 
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no means without merit. He had a 
quick recognition and a keen appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in natural 
scenery, and he developed a good 
degree of facility in transferring 
what he saw to canvas. His other 
recreation was the fishing-rod, and 
not only Cape Cod streams and 
Vineyard Sound but many popular 
Southern angling resorts have for 
years found him a notable disciple 
of Isaak Walton. 

The actor’s first wife was Mar- 
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is also a reputable dramatic critic. 
One of his daughters-was the wife of 
B. L. Fargeon, the English novelist. 

One of his biographers describes 
him as “a thoughtful, scholarly 
man, a careful student of na- 
ture an ardent admirer of trees 
and flowers, a clever landscap- 
painter, and a philosopher witha!. 
His simplicity of manner is marked. 
He is a religious man, with faith in 
God and a firm belief in a future 
existence.” The fame and fortune 


a garet Clements Lackaye, an Eng- 
a lish actress to whom he _ was 
if married in 1850. She died in 1861, 
leaving four children. He married 

again,in 1867, a Miss Warren of Chi- 

| cago, a niece of the Boston Mu- 
@ seum’s bright particular star, the 
late William Warren. There were 
five children by the second wife, 
who survives him. Two of his 
sons, Wiliam Winter and Thomas, 
have become well-known on the 
American stage, and the first named 
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that he won so plentifully did not 
stifle the springs of human love and 
kindness in his heart; age brought 
with it only a becoming dignity and 
courtliness of manner. Both his 
profession and his private life have 
been singularly free from blame; he 
has left behind a memory with little 
in it to regret while his additions 
to the pleasure and profit of his 
thousands of admirers are no trivial 
contributions to have made to the 
world at large. 
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Corky: 


Tramp, Story-Teller and Adventurer 


By GeorGE WILLIS COOKE 


HE name of Maxim Gorky has 
appeared many times of late 
in telegraphic dispatches from 

Russia. His vigorous words in 
favor of revolution have _ been 
thought worthy of world-wide pub- 
lication. Interviews with him have 
appeared, in which his confidence in 
an uprising of the people has been 
emphatically expressed. Then has 
come the report of his incarceration 
in the great prison of Peter and 
Paul in Petersburg, in company 
with other literary men guilty of 
political offences, such as desiring 
liberty and a constitutional govern- 
ment for Russia. That energetic 
protests should be made against 
severe punishment for this brilliant 
writer show that his genius has met 
with generous recognition on the 
part of those best able to appreciate 
its originality and its power. 
Maxim Gorky is the most widely 
read and popular of Russian writers 
to-day in hisown country. Although 
only about thirty-five years old, he 
has won recognition as the writer 
above all others who has best in- 
terpreted the life of Russia in its 
conditions of unrest and revolution. 
Why the people in that country are 
not contented, and yet why the 
revolutionary spirit proves abortive 
of results, he has made known as no 
traveller, economist, or historian 
has been able to do. His stories 
give the fullest details as to the con- 


ditions at work to produce a class 
of restless, discontented, and revo- 
lutionary men, who are as yet 
powerless to accomplish anything 
beyond making a protest. 

During the last forty years many 
conditions have existed in Russia 
that have tended to remove men 
from the habitual relations of life, 
and to put them into an attitude of 
revolt against the established 
order. The processes connected 
with emancipation took many of 
the peasants away from the land 
and their communal villages, only to 
make them tramps and vagabonds. 
The introduction of factories, rail- 
roads, and commercial methods has 
dispossessed another large class of 
the established safeguards of the old 
life. The changing conditions of 
the social order, education, and in- 
dustrial methods have also served 
to deprive many men of the higher 
rank of their former position and 
occupations, and these have been 
added to the growing company of 
those who are without homes and 
social standing. The class of 
broken and dispossessed men in 
Russia is larger than in any other 
country, and it is the one to which 
the revolutionary menace is due. 

It is this class which Gorky has 
described, and from intimate per- 
sonal knowledge. His boyhood 
was spent among these men, and he 
only escaped from their ranks after 
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he had well advanced into manhood. 
He has set forth the causes why 
this class exists with great clear- 
ness, and with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of its nature as a factor in the 
social, political, and intellectual life 
of Russia. Its characteristics he 
has minutely described, not only in 
its restless, wandering habits, but 
also as to its social position, phil- 
osophy of life, and its bold craving 
for personal liberty. Some of these 
men are mere tramps, because they 
are lazy, wanting in purpose, and 
disconnected from the habitual 
social supports. Others are ac- 
tively at war with society, will not 
accept the governmental theory of 
duty and ethical obligation, and 
make their lives a constant protest 
against the existing order. These 
men are often students, thinkers, 
and bold theorizers; and they are 
tramps and vagabonds because they 
will not submit to what they con- 
ceive to be unjust and cruel laws. 
This is the really revolutionary 
class, which Gorky thoroughly 
understands, and which he has pon- 
trayed with the skill of genius and 
the power of an original thinker. 


I 


Alexei Maximovitch Peshkoff was 
born in Nijni Novgorod, a great 
commercial city on the Volga in 
eastern Russia, on March 14, 1868, 
or on March 26, 1869, as another 
authority asserts. .His paternal 
grandfather was a lieutenant in the 
Russian army, but was degraded to 
the ranks for his cruelty to the 
soldiers of his command. His son 
ran away from Tobolsk, in Siberia, 
where the family lived, and became 
an upholsterer in Nijni Novgorod; 
and by energetic effort he became a 
manager in the office of a steamship 
company in Astrakhan, and there 


died in 1873 of an attack of cholera 
caught from his son Maxim. The 
maternal grandfather was a mer- 
chant in Nijni Novgorod and be- 
came wealthy, but was bigoted and 
a miser. He was strongly opposed 
to the marriage of his daughter to 
the upholsterer Peshkoff. 

The mother married again, and 
the boy Maxim was placed with her 
father. She soon died of consump- 
tion, and Maxim was then wholly 
under the care of his grandfather, 
who was a religious zealot of a 
narrow type, and taught the boy to 
read from the Psalter. Maxim was 
in school for five months, and then 
was obliged to leave on account of 
an attack of the smallpox, never to 
return. The grandfather lost his 
property in speculation, and at nine 
years of age Maxim was appren 
ticed to a bootmaker. In a few 
weeks he severely scalded his hand, 
and was discharged as_ useless. 
Next he was apprenticed to a rela- 
tive, a mechanical draughtsman; 
but within a year he ran away, ani 
found a place with an icon painter. 
This place not being to his liking. 
he embarked on a Volga steamship 
as the assistant to a cook, named 
Michael Smurny. This man was 
fond of reading, insisted that 
Maxim should acquire the same 
habit, and loaned him the books he 
possessed. Among these were the 
works of Gogol and the elder Du- 
mas, together with many romance. 
and other volumes. Maxim eagerly 
devoured the books thus opened to 
him, and became a_ voluminous 
reader from that time. The cook 
was a man of some education, and 
he was of real assistance to Maxim 
in teaching him the worth of know!- 
edge and how to acquire it by his 
own efforts. 

M1xim’s taste of the sweets ot 
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MAXIM 


wisdom sent him off to Kazan with 
the expectation of entering the uni- 
versity there. Finding that his ig- 
norance and his want of money 
made it impossible, he became a 
baker in that city. This was his 
severest time of disappointment 
and bitter labor. Escaped from the 
hard work and small pay of this em- 
ployment, he found work in a cotton 
mill, in loading and _ unloading 
barges, in sawing wood, and at 
whatever else came to hand. He 
came into intimate contact with the 
students of the university, joined 
some of their clubs, and read many 
books. Life was not easy for him, 
however, and in 1888 he put a 
bullet into his own body, but with- 
out bringing his life to an end, as he 
purposed. After his recovery he 
peddled apples on the street, became 
a railway watchman in Tsaritsuin, 
and then was summonsed to Nijni 
Novgorod to serve in the army. 
Not proving physically fitted for the 
service, he missed the experiences 
army life would have given him. 
Having sold kvas or white beer to: 
a time, it was his good fortune to 
fall in with a lawyer by the name of 
Lanin, who took Maxim into his 
office, set him to copying legal docu- 
ments, aided him in enlarging his 
education, and loaned him the best 
books. He improved his time to 
good purpose, made many literary 
acquaintances, and took part in the 
clubs where the burning questions 
of the day were being discussed. 
After a year or more of this life 
Maxim left Nijni Novgorod, and for 
two years was a tramp. He felt 
that he was not in his proper place 
in the intellectual class, and in 1890 
he joined “the barefoot brigade” he 
has so masterfully described in his 
stories. He tramped over every 
part of Russia, from Petersburg to 
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Astrakhan, and from Little Russia 
to Siberia. His own experiences, 
as well as what he thought and felt, 
have found a large place in his 
earlier stories. The only knowl- 
edge we have of these years, as wel 
as of many of Maxim’s preceding 
adventures, is to be found in his 
realistic sketches. In October, 1892, 
he was living in Tiflis, employed in 
the railway workshops, engaged in 
study during his spare hours, and in 
making friends of the seekers for 
social reform. 

Here he found a new interest, 
seen in the fact that he presented 
himself to the editor of the leading 
newspaper in Tiflis,with the manu- 
script of the story called “Makar 
Chudra” in hand. The editor read 
while the author waited, accepted. 
the story, ‘arid asked. what ‘naine. 
should be signed, none appearitig on 
the manws¢ript’, He wes ‘toid. td’ 
write that if’ was’ by Maxim Gorky. 
“Then that is your name, is it?” 
“No, but it will serve as a signature, 
for I do not wish my real name to 
appear.” Thus the young laborer, 
at the age of twenty-four, first ap- 
peared in the world of letters. The 
name he took for his literary work 


means Maximus the Bitter. Some- 
times the first word is_ spelled 
Maxime, and sometimes Maksim, 


in English translations. 

Maxim Gorky’s first story was of 
a romantic nature, and showed 
many of his later characteristics, 
though not his fully developed 
realism. It is told by an old gypsy 
of giant build, and eloquent and 
poetical speech, who describes an 
Apollo and a Venus of his tribe. 
Loiko Zabor is handsome, a skilful 


‘ musician, and the most daring of the | 


young men of his people. He loves 
Radda, a maiden of beauty, grace, 


and power to bring all youth to her 
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feet. ixadda says to Loiko Zabor 
that she loves him, and has never 
loved any other. She declares, 
however, that she loves liberty 
above every other thing, more even 
than the gypsy knight she proposes 
to marry. She tells him that he 
must love her with body and soul, 
and be wholly under her control. 
She appoints the morrow as the 
time when he shall bow down to 
her in the presence of the camp and 
kiss her hand—then she will be his 
wife. On the morrow the camp 
assembled, and as Radda waited her 
lover’s submission, he plunged a 
dagger into her breast. As _ she 
drew it out, she exclaimed, “I knew 
you would do it.” Radda’s father 
came forward, picked up the knife, 


and ¢trutk’it“deep into the back of 


the murdefer, ‘opposite his heart. 


“declaration of Radda to he: 


lover, it’ this’ taie’ of Yontance and 
crime, “I love liberty above every- 
thing else,’ was to be repeated by 
Gorky in many of his succeeding 
stories. His life as a tramp had 
taught him the greatness of liberty, 
if nothing else. He has prized it 
above every other thing he has come 
to know. 

The publication of this . story 
awakened large hopes in Gorky’s 
mind, and he left the capital of Geou- 
gia for Kazan, where he published 
several stories in the leading news- 
paper. In 1893 he sent “Emelyan 
Pilyai” to the Russkza Vedomosty 
of Moscow, the leading liberal jour- 
nalin Russia. In this story a tramp 
tells his companion, after they have 
been starving on the steppe and 
have been relieved by two peasants, 
how he had once gone out to rob a 
merchant, and was kept from com- 
mitting the crime because a slip of a 
girl attempted to jump into the 
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near-by river to drown herself on 
account of having been deserted by 
her student-lover. He walked home 
with her, would not take the money 
she offered, but the greatest thing 
which ever happened to him in all 
his forty-seven years was the kiss 
she gave him on his forehead. 

The same year Gorky returned to 
Nijni Novgorod. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Vladimir Koro- 
lenko, a leading man of letters, who 
helped him, as the young writer has 
gratefully acknowledged, “to make 
his way into the realm of the greater 
literature.” He taught Gorky many 
things, and especially how to write; 
and he also aided him in finding 
his way into the big magazines and 
reviews. In 1905 appeared in Aus- 
stan Wealth, a monthly review, the 
story called “Chelkash,” one of the 
most powerful of all Gorky’s writ- 
ings. The same year he entered the 
monthly magazine Russian Thought 
with “A Mistake,” one of his minor 
sketches. He also became a writer 
of sketches or feuilletons for the 
Gazette of Samara. His stories now 
appeared in rapid succession in all 
the leading Russian publications of 
the first class, until about forty of 
them had been given to the public, 
making three volumes when col- 
lected into books. His fame rapidly 
grew, he was soon regarded as the 
leading story-writer in Russian, and 
became the idol of the people. 

Gorky had not yet found his real 
place in literature. He produced in 
1895 certain romantic stories, such 
as “The Old Woman Izergil,” “A 
Fairy Tale,” “The Little Fairy and 
the Young Shepherd,” and a poem, 
“On the Black Sea.” In “Emelyan 
Pilyai” and “It Happened Once in 
Autumn,” he showed his realisti¢ 
power and his mastery of the life of 
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vagabondage. In 1896 he produced 
such romantic stories as “The Song 
of the Falcon” and “The Khan and 
His Son,” but also those remark- 
able pieces of human portraiture 
called “Heart-ache,” “Boless,’ and 
“Konovaloff.” Gradually he gained 
command over his art, described 
more closely what he had seen and 
lived, and with a truer appreciation 
of its human qualities. Among the 
stories of the next three years were 
“The Orloff Couple,” “Creatures 
that Once were Men,” “In the 
Steppe,” “Malva,” “Red Vaska,” 
and “Twenty-Six Men and a Maid,” 
all of them marked by originality, 
power, and daring. He followed no 
models, described life as it presented 
itself to him, and set forth a spirit of 
intellectual independence almost 
revolutionary. 

Some of these stories approach the 
type of novels, and indicate that 
Gorky was no longer satisfied with 
sketching a single scene, with two 
or three characters. Especially is 
this seen in “Varenka Olyossova,” 
which appeared in 1897. This is a 
novelette, and might have been 
easily expanded into a full-grown 
work of fiction. Here he left the 
world of trampdom, and entered the 
realms of society. His characters 
are a young professor from one of 
the universities, and members of the 
families of two landed proprietors, 
among whom he spends his summer 
vacation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in 1899 Gorky published a novel, 
“Foma Gordyeff,” which bears the 
name of his chief character. This 
was followed in 1900 by “The Peas- 
ant,” another novel, which has not 


yet been translated into English. 


In 1901 appeared “A Trio,” a story 
of social conditions and ethical pur- 
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poses. The chief character in this 
novel is Ilya Loonyeff, who grows 
up in the midst of poverty and vice, 
acquires a fondness for reading, has 
a strong desire for physical cleanli- 
ness and purity, and the one ambi- 
tion of rising from his calling as a 
pedlar to the ownership, of a neat 
little shop in a quiet street. Ina 
moment of passion he commits mur- 
der and gains his desire for outward 
prosperity. Inwardly, however, his 
life is one of unrest and anguish. At 
a party Ilya declares his crime, ac- 
cuses his hostess of her debaucheries, 
much as Foma does at a gathering 
of merchants, rushes from the com- 
pany of the horror-stricken guests, 
and throws himself from a height to 
his death on the pavement below. 
At first Gorky had written 
sketches and short stories, then he 
produced three or four novels, but 
during the last two or three years 
he has devoted himself to the writ- 
ing of plays. In 1901 appeared his 
first drama, “Scenes in the House 
of the Bezsemyonoffs.” It was fol- 
lowed in 1903 by “The Lower 
Depths,” a play without plot or 
sequence. In a house of refuge, like 
that described in “Creatures that 
Once were Men,” are gathered a 
company of tramps, thieves, broken 
actors, and vagabond women. 
There is in one scene a brief love- 
story, but there is no definite history 
developed in- the play. The chief 
interest centres in the altruistic 
Lookha or Luke, who comforts the 
dying Anna on her cot, persuades 
the dissolute Vaska Pepel to truly 
love the affectionate Natasha and to 
take her away to a life of decency, 
inspires the sentimental Nastya to 
reform her life and to become useful 
Lookha has no gospel to give these 
people, does not even know that he 
believes in God; but he has that 
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personal power which touches others 
with a finer resolve and a braver 
self-reliance. He declares that if 
you believe in God, for you God ex- 
ists; but that if you do not believe, 
then for you God is without reality. 
This play, as in the case of so many 
of Gorky’s stories, deals with the 
outcast and .dispossessed classes in 
Russian society. 

A comedy-drama, completed in 
1905, is the last of Gorky’s works 
to reach completion. It bears the 
title of “Drachnike,” the Summer 
Cottagers. It is an attack upon the 
aristocratic class as idlers, a burden 
on the workers, mere summer-cot- 
tagers in the midst of a busy and 
striving population. This class is 
represented as being parasitic, with- 
out real aims, living by graft and 
dishonesty, and wholly unworthy of 
the position of respect and honor it 
holds in society. On the other hand, 
Varvona, the wife of a physician, is 
strong, self-reliant, truly cultured, 
and lives for the people. Her 
brother Vlas is also a brave and sin- 
cere man, although a millionaire, 
and one who uses his life to good 
purpose. 

Gorky’s plays, although amor- 
phous in character, have been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the 
people in Petersburg, and elsewhere 
in Russia. Whatever their limita- 
tions from the artistic point of view, 
they have a popular appeal that is 
powerful. This fact shows at once 
the defects in Gorky’s education and 
the strength of his gift as a man of 
genius. His limitations as an artist 
are many and serious, but his capa- 
city for touching the heart and the 
imagination is greater than that of 
any other Russian writer. 

In 1897 Gorky married, and has 
since devoted himself almost wholly 
to literature. For a time he lived in 
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Nijni Novgorod, but in more recent 
years at Petersburg. His popular- 
ity has steadily grown until he has 
become the favorite author of all 
classes in Russia. He has been 
claimed by all the political parties, 
because his writings show sympathy 
with many phases of Russian life. 
His earlier experiences drew him 
into the company of the most active 
protestants against existing condi- 
tions, and he had many intellectual 
afhliations with the anarchists. In 
more recent years he has actively 
connected himself with the social 
democracy, and he has zealously 
advocated the principles of that 
party. More than once he _ has 
joined in revoiu.cionary movements, 
and for several years he has been 
under police surveillance. In Igo! 
he took the side of the students in 
their riots of that year, and he was 
cast into prison for the active aid 
he gave them. He was permitted, 
however, by the police authorities, 
to spend the winter in the Crimea, 
his health being the reason assigned 
for this action, for he has been a vic- 
tim of incipient consumption from 
the period of his tramp life. When 
he came out of prison, an enthusi- 
astic meeting was held in his honor 
by the leading citizens of Nijni Nov- 
gorod; but he was not permitted to 
be present at a like reception in 
Moscow, on his way to the Crimea. 
When he was elected a member of 
thé Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in 1902, an honor never before 
shown to so young a man or one not 
bred to academic studies, the gov- 
ernment intervened with its veto. 
II 

When Gorky’s stories were col- 
lected into volumes, they were 
called “Tales of the Barefoot Bri- 
gade.” As this title indicates, they 
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were largely devoted to tramps, 
vagabonds, broken men, outcasts 
from society, the driftwood on the 
river of human life. Among such 
men Gorky spent several of the 
most impressionable years of his 
youth, and he knows the class thor- 
oughly. To him they are the vic- 
tims of society, men who are more 
sinned against than sinners. In 
their ranks he found the forerunners 
of a new order of society, men who 
are the thinkers, philosophers, and 
prophets of a new day. 

Some of the men of whom Gorky 
has written were veritable tramps, 
too lazy, incompetent, and vicious 
to keep their place in society. Most 
of them are revolutionists, in theory 
at least, who live in a condition of 
passive if not open revolt against the 
present social order. That deeply 
interesting and characteristic story, 
“In the Steppe,” has one tramp who 
is a student from the University of 
Moscow, another who has been a 
soldier of the railroad battalion, 
while the third, who is the narrator, 
accounts himself better than other 
people, though too modest to name 
his own former calling. When 
these men came together on the 
road, they took each other on trust, 
asked no questions, their one bond 
of fellowship being a common need 
of food and shelter. To them it 
was all one whether a person had 
been a student, soldier, or thief. That 
they stood on a level was the one 
matter of consequence to them, and 
that they were all starving together 
was the cause of their acquaintance 
and fellowship. That the police 
were watching them, that the peas- 
ants of the villages held them under 
suspicion, and that they hated every- 
one with the blind rage of an im- 
potent, hunted, and starving beast, 
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was what kept them faithful to each 
other. 

One of these wanderers over the 
steppe says that he loves the vaga- 
bond life, for it is free as the air. If 
one is sometimes hungry, yet there 
is no superior, no master to control 
one, and he is without constraint 
upon any of his actions. Under 
these conditions life is happy, for 
he is subject to no one on earth. 
Another of them, Promtoff, in “A 
Rolling Stone,” says that in the vag- 
abond life there is something which 
lays hold of you, draws you on, and 
takes complete possession of you. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than to 
be free from all obligations, to have 
gotten rid of the little fetters that 
irritate when you live with others, 
and rid of the trifles that keep you 
from finding life a satisfaction and 
make it a dreary burden. 

The demand that you shall dress 
fashionably, speak becomingly, and 
subject yourself to the artificial and 
conventional requirements of so- 
ciety, is beyond endurance to these 
men. The foolish ceremonies of so- 
ciety are such as make a weariness 
of the life of every respectable citi- 
zen. They turn it into a base com- 
edy, for nobody tells his neighbor 
that he is a fool and a villain, though 
that is his honest opinion, unless it 
be in some moment of anger that 
produces sincerity. But the tramp 
is rid of all this tinsel and folly. In 
renouncing the conventionalities he 
was taught in vouth, he gains a de- 
lightful sense of his own superiority. 
The teeth of conscience do not gnaw 
at you, and you are never scratched 
by the claws of reason. The absurd 
idea of self-perfection and improve- 
ment does not trouble or worry you, 
and you are above all such self- 
deception. The people who preach 
to you these things are mean, dirty, 
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and evil, and they have not the 
honesty to say so plainly, even 
though they know it. They are too 
cowardly to kill self within them- 
selves, and without that they are 
worthless in spite of their respecta- 
bility. Their goodness is a dirty 
smudge, made up for Sunday, and is 
worn only on the outside. The 
naturally good people are very few, 
and are only to be found among the 
simple folk outside of towns. 

He goes on to say that facts are 
rot and rubbish, for inclination pro- 
duces ideas and ideals. In your 
ideals you have mere crutches, in- 
vented because man is a brute, 
walks on his hind paws, and wishes 
to make himself something more 
than he actually is in fact. In my 
own free life, he says, there are no 
duties, which is an immense advan- 
tage. Another is, that there are no 
laws but those of nature. There 


. are fleas in the very best inns, and 


our lives have their discomforts; 
but you can go where fancy leads, 
live as you desire, and lie down 
whenever you wish. 

In the tramp’s paradise there is 
only one real drawback, that the 
stomach is not always full. Emel- 
yan Pilyai says to his companion, 
whom we may suppose is no other 
than Gorky himself, when they have 
been for two or three days without 
food, that the stomach in man is the 
main thing. When the stomach is 
satisfied, says this philosopher of 
the free life, the soul is awake. On 
the other hand, Konovaloff is honest 
enough, as a single instance among 
all these characters, to declare that 
such as he ought to be rooted out 
of life. Such men, he says, are of no 
use, they cumber the ground, get in 
the way of other people, and nobody 
really owes them anything. In 
their own eyes they are guilty of 


being alive, and they ought to have 
no desire to live. “An unlucky 
miasma exudes from me,” he says. 
“When I come near to a man, I con- 
taminate him at once. I bring 
misery to everyone with whom I 
come in contact. When you think 
about it, have I ever in all my life 
given satisfaction to any one? No, 
not one person has found any satis- 
faction in me. I have had to do, 
however, with many persons. I am 
a human leper.” 

This man talks in quite another 
strain, however, in his more hope- 
ful moments. Then he glorifies the 
vagabond life, and asserts that the 
freedom of the tramp is above every- 
thing delightful. In the city, life is 
cramped and rotten, with no light or 
joy in it; but in the open country 
you have freshness, freedom, and 
happiness. You have no thought or 
care, the breezes blow every par- 
ticle of dust from your soul, you are 
without limitations and hindrances, 
and every kind of beauty is opened 
to you. 

In the same manner talks the pil- 
grim to Foma Gordyeff. This wan- 
derer says that when you go forth 
on the free road, you pass through 
the fields, steppes, and mountains, 
and gaze on all in freedom. Every- 
where the voice of God speaks to 
you, and even the plume-grass of 
the steppe burns incense to him. 
In every blade of grass beats the 
heart of the Lord; and in earth, 
meadows, and forests, beauty ap- 
pears like that of paradise. You 
look into the sky as you lie under a 
bush, and it keeps drawing near to 
you as if it would embrace you. 
Your soul grows quiet and warm, 
you have no desire, you envy no 
one, and you feel that on the earth 
there is no one but you and God. 

It is not surprising, in view of 
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Gorky’s early life, that he is in love 
with what is free and unconven- 
tional, and that he hates all which 
is artificial and restrictive. Every 
restraint seems to him cruel, as well 
as obtrusive and unnecessary. He 
would get rid of whatever is un- 
natural, irrational, and proscriptive, 
however it may be sanctioned by 
usage and tradition. He admits, in 
“Konovaloff,” that those born in cul- 
tured society learn to submit to its 
restrictions, otherwise it is impos- 
sible to acquiesce in its oppressive 
conventionalities and its legalized 
customs, which are full of malignant 
lies. The sincere mind desires to 
escape from the self-conceit, petty 
sectarianism of ideas, and vicious in- 
sincerity, which freeze the emotions 
and dwarf the mind. He was born 
and reared, he says, outside the 
sphere of conventional society, and 
has not been able to imbibe its cul- 
ture without a constant demand 
arising within him for getting be- 
yond its complex and unhealthy re- 
finements of life. In the country, 
life is almost as dull and oppressive 
as among the cultured. The best 
remedy to these artificialities of 
town life is to escape to the dives, 
which, if dirty, are simple and sin- 
cere, or to flee into the fields and 
roads, where one can find plenty of 
true refreshment, and for which no 
equipment is required but stout legs 
and a brave capacity for endurance. 

Such is Gorky’s attitude towards 
society and» its conventional de- 
mands. He is a rebel who will not 
submit to its laws or in any degree 
acknowledge its authority. As it 
were, in the very nature of his being, 
he is incapable of recognizing its 
aims and its ideals. He lives in an- 
other world, breathes another at- 
mosphere. For him there can be no 
life save that of nature, freedom, 
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unrestricted impulse, and loyalty to 
his own soul. 


Ill 


Gorky’s attitude toward life and 
culture has been already indicated, 
but it is not anything new or pecu- 
liar. He presents it in a personal 
way of his own, and with a national 
insistence, however; also with a 
naiveté and sincerity that are re- 
freshing. His tramps are as sur- 
feited with egoism as they are 
starved from lack of food. They 
have a lofty and pretentious ambi- 
tion, being confident they can set 
the world right, and that all it lacks 
is their directing power. ‘The starv- 
ing youth in “One Autumn Night,” 
at the moment when he is most need- 
ing a crust of bread, says that he is 
seriously occupied with the desti- 
nies of mankind, that he is planning 
a new social system, and that he is 
reading all the books which will pre- 
pare him to become an active social 
force. 

In “The Orloff Couple” a shoe- 
maker, who drudges on at his work 
every day in a dingy underground 
room, beats his wife and drinks 
vodka in great quantities, is filled 
with nameless longings for liberty 
and power. This man says: “I de- 
sire to distinguish myself in a new 
way. I wish to crush the world to 
ashes or I would like to enlist a 
company and kill all the Jews.” It 
is his conviction that he was born 
with an uneasiness in his heart, but 
does not know what he wants; he 
therefore beats his wife for lack of 
other excitement. He craves for 


space in which to expand his nature, 
wishes to grow to great strength, 
for he feels within him invincible 
power. He longs to become an epic 
hero, to do wonderful things; but 
he finds himself cramped, and living 
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a mean and narrow life. The couple 
become nurses in a cholera hospital, 
but in a few weeks his demands for 
excitement and fame lead him to in- 
subordination, and he is dismissed. 
His wife leaves him, and he becomes 
a wandering vagabond. After years 
of a drunken and wretched life, he 
still longs to distinguish himself, to 
do something that will put him 
above all men and enable him to 
spit down on them. “I was born 
with unrest in my heart, and it is my 
destiny to be a tramp. The best 
kind of life in the world is that of 
the free man, and yet it is slavery. 
I’ve walked and ridden in every 
direction, and yet I find no hope or 
peace anywhere.” 

Promtoff, another of these vaga- 
bond egoists, declares that life is 
too limited for him. “Life is nar- 
row, and I am broad,” he says in 
one of his confidential discourses on 
the road. The distinctive mark of 
his kind, adds this tramp, is that they 
cannot find any place on the earth 
in which they can take root. The 
itching desire within for something 
new continually burdens them, and 
they are always discontented and 
wretched. They have no capacity 
for being satisfied with anything, 
and are never contented with women 
or money or honors. Gorky de- 
scribes these men as cast loose from 
everything, enemies to everything, 
and ready to set up their negations 
against everyone. He says of one 
of these characters what is true of 
many of them, that his mighty frame 
was corroded with the rust of a 
stupid ignorance, poisoned with the 
venom of false thoughts about life, 
because he had the misfortune to be 
born with a sensitive heart. In the 
Russian world there are many such 
contemplative persons, who are 


more unhappy than any others, be- 
cause the weariness of their thoughts 
is increased by the blindness of their 
minds. 

These persons all suffer from 
heart-ache and the burden of the 
world’s sorrow. It is not their own 
burdens it is hard for them to carry, 
but it is the pain and bitterness that 
enter into the human lot which 
weigh on them, and which cause 
them an intolerable suffering. A 
world-weariness is upon them, and 
one they cannot put away. What is 
commonplace and necessary they 
have no patience with, and they 
have not the time to deal with what 
is normal and healthy. They must 
do great things or, at least, dream of 
them all day long, even when they 
have not food or clothing or shelter. 
A world-sorrow is on them, and in 
this is their happiness, in so far as 
they have any. Other joy they 
would not have, however easily. 

To these men their sorrows and 
misfortunes and poverty are from no 
fault of their own. It is fate or 
some star of destiny that brings 
them all they endure. When they 
desert sweetheart or wife it is be- 
cause of a gnawing pain at the 
heart. When one of them ran away 
from “a superb woman” his excuse 
was, “I felt drawn toward some- 
thing afar.” Makar Chudra sums 
up the tramp’s theory of existence 
when he says that you are to wan- 
der, see what you can, then lie 
down and die. That is all there is 
to it. Do not stay long in one spot, 
he adds, for to do so will bring you 
no good. As day and night follow 
each other forever, so you must flee 
all thoughts about life, if you would 
not cease to love it. This conclu- 
sion is quite inconsistent with that 
of the tramp philosophers who 
would set the universe to rights, but 
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it is not less characteristic of these 
men of the world-sorrow, who have 
no personal capacity for righting 
their own defects. 

‘These persons are brave, strenu- 
ous, heroic, conquering; but only in 
words or in dreams. They are for- 
ever talking of great deeds, which 
never -come to concrete reality. 
They sing the glory of the reckless 
daring of the brave, that the mad- 
ness of the brave is the wisdom of 
life; but they never get beyond the 
singing, except in rare instances. 
They appeal to us, these tramps and 
vagabonds, by their audacity, their 
dreams and ideals, their worthless- 
ness, and their high sentimental- 
isms; but it is not possible to love 
or admire them. They are poetical, 
lovers of nature with genuine appre- 
ciation, their thoughts are often 
noble and even sometimes true; but 
they are utterly wanting in any prac- 
tical good for the world. 

By these men personal force, the 
power of might, the strength of an 
unlimited egoism, are accepted as 
supreme. It has been remarked by 
several of Gorky’s interpreters, that 
he has studied Nietzsche as a zeal- 
ous disciple; but it is very doubtful 
if this is true. It is not certain that 
he knows anything of Nietzsche 
whatever, whose name he does not 
mention, though he does that of 
Schopenhauer. He makes many of 
his characters utter sentiments simi- 
lar to those of Nietzsche, and he 
sometimes expresses a like egoism. 
He voices the same social trend, the 
same unfaltering faith in individual- 
ism. Does he wish to make force 
supreme, or does he find this ten- 
dency dominant among the men and 
women of his country? The latter 
explanation seems the correct one. 
If Gorky glorifies brute force, it is 
because he finds it expressing a 
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sovereign tendency in the Russia of 
to-day ; and it is especially the chief 
ethical principle of the broken and 
outcast men with whom he deals in 
his early stories. 

Many of Gorky’s heroes are ath- 
letes, of wild, untamed character, 
men of nature, and lovers of the 
open world of field, forest, and 
flood. Orloff defies cities and civi- 
lized peoples, would make war on 
them all, and strangle every one of 
them. Lakootyin would in no way 
submit to any man, and the old 
gypsy says that clever people grasp 
whatever they want. To whatever 
depth a man may have fallen, Gorky 
says, he will not refuse himself the 
rich joy of feeling that he is stronger, 
wiser, and more clever than anyone 
he knows. Emelyan Pilyai thrusts 
his clenched fist into the tace of his 
companion, and exclaims, “Rights 
come this way!” Mayakin asserts 
that the man who would live to the 
good of himself need have no fear of 
sin. “Conscience is an unconquerable 
force only for the weak,” says 
Gorky; “those who are strong con- 
quer it quickly enough and make it 
an aid to their desires, for they in- 
stinctively discover that if they give 
it the free hand it will soon make it 
impossible for them to accomplish 
what they wish.” Gorky’s men 
make their way, regardless of others’ 
rights, and fear not conscience or 
society. They have returned, some 
of them, to the old law of each for 
himself, and with a savage energy 
that bodes no good for the country 
in which they live. 

The chief idea which finds expres- 
sion in Gorky’s stories is freedom, 
personal libertv. the right to discard 
all restraints for absolute independ- 
ence on the part of the individual. 
His characters can endure no limi- 
tation of their freedom, they will not 
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submit to any laws or accept any 
personal guidance; and this is why 
they are on the road, members of the 
barefoot brigade. They prefer the 
freedom of the tramp to a fine house 
and plenty to eat, if they must be 
purchased with daily toil and the 
restraints of an orderly life. 
Koozya is a workman with good 
wages, an easy task, and a devoted 
sweetheart ; but the longing for free- 
dom has taken possession of him, 
and when she tries to keep him by 
her side, he exclaims to her: “I will 
not give my freedom for wife or 
house. I am bored when I live in 
one place, and I must have my 
chance in the free world. If a per- 
son stands in his own way, he is a 
lost man.” Chelhash says to the 
companion of his crime, the peasant 
Gavrila, that the essential part of a 
peasant’s life is liberty, and he must 


be his own master. The beautiful 


gypsy girl, Radda, says to her lover, 


_“T love liberty more than I do you, 


though I cannot live without your 
love.” 

It is not the men only who find 
freedom above everything else de- 
sirable, in Gorky’s stories, for the 
women also have this yearning for 
unrestraint and self-assertion. They 
also take to the road, live the free 
life, and assert their personal power. 
They are the companions of the men 
in this return to nature, liberty 
and hatred of society. Some of 
these women are admirable, even 
in their vices and sins: but few of 
them are really attractive. If they 
are independent, they are also 
coarse, passionate, and brutal. 

In his earlier writings, Gorky is 
an anarchist of the philosophical 
type. He has no love ot state or 
church or of the artificialities of so- 
ciety. He is ready to make war on 


them all, for he finds that they op- 
press the individual. In this he is 
fully in harmony with Tolstoy, 
though he has none of Tolstoy’s 
Christian hope that love will redeem 
the world. He is not in sympathy 
with Tolstoy’s quietism and asceti- 
cism, for he is an uncompromising 
revolutionist. His hatred of oppres- 
sion and coercion is as great as 
Tolstoy’s, and he is none the less 
confident that all political and relig- 
ious authority is based on violence; 
but he does not accept the great re- 
former’s method of non-resistance 
as aremedy. Gorky is a revolution- 
ist, and he is ready for an uprising 
of the people against oppression and 
tyranny. He believes that the day 
of freedom is soon coming for all 
the people, and he is ready to help 
that its dawn may quickly appear. 


IV 


It is evident in all Gorky’s writ- 
ings that he has broken with the 
social traditions and sanctions of 
the past. Perhaps it would be truer 
to say, however, that they never 
became vital to him because of the 
up-bringing which was his. He 
identifies organized society with 
what is artificial and conventional, 
and it is therefore unworthy and to 
be discarded. His heroes have 
found freedom in casting aside these 
artifices of culture, but they have 
also found discontent and sorrow. 
They are restless, discontented, and 
pessimistic because they are not in 
harmony with other men and with 
human institutions. 

In “Konovalofft” Gorky represents 
himself as saying to the strong, 
robust, manly baker of that name, 
as they take their rest together after 
hours of hard labor, that it is not the 
baker’s fault that he is a tramp and 
aimless in life. It may be proven, 
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he asserts, that the life of Konova- 
loff is the result of a long series of 
influences from the distant past, 
that he is the victim ot conditions 
he did not make and cannot control, 
and that he has been reduced to the 
condition of a social cipher because 
his rights and opportunities have 
been withdrawn from him by the in- 
justices of society. 

This is evidently Gorky’s own be- 
lief, and though Konovaloff will not 
accept it, and holds himself at fault 
for his own defects, yet it appears 
so often in these stories there can be 
little doubt of the author’s attitude. 
To him the time is out of joint, and 
he is not inclined to blame any 
“cursed spite” that has moved him 
to set it right. In fact, he cheerfully 
accepts the task of reforming the 
social conditions of his country. 
Even Konovaloff declares that the 
life of the Russian towns is vile and 
wretched, and that they do not give 
the air or room or moral incentive a 
man needs. 

If the life of the upper classes is 
vile and bigoted and tyrannical, 
that of the workers is wretched. In 
“Twenty-Six Men and a Maid” is 
given a terrible picture of the con- 
dition of these workers, whose life is 
that of galley-slaves, who are served 
with the vilest food, and who work 
incessantly amidst the meanest sur- 
roundings. In another story the 
workers are described as crowded 
together, fiercely toiling, with an 
abominable environment, and drain- 
ing away their strength with no 
good to themselves, except that in 
this way they are able to live. The 
worker sees no result of his labor, 
and he dies as he has lived, a fool. 
The peasant is described as the 
necessary support and mainstay of 
all other classes, and yet he has 


GORKY 
nothing but toil and a few simple 
pleasures. 

The result is a widespread pes- 
simism and despair. At the end of 
“In the Steppe,” one of Gorky’s most 
suggestive and powerful stories, 
after much of vice and crime has 
been revealed, the narrator says he 
is not in fault for what happened to 
the poor victim of a midnight 
tragedy, and adds, “No one is to 
blame for anything, for we are all 
brutes, every one of us.” In “Heart- 
ache,” Mikhail Antonytch says that 
all things happen in accordance with 
the laws of their own being, and 
that man in his world is but a worth- 
less nit. We have no right to com- 
plain, for everything happens in its 
own way, according to its own law. 
What we have to do is to wait 
patiently until we are crushed, and 
then accept death as our destiny. 
We cannot change the laws or re- 
sist them; and there is no good in 
reasoning about them or trying to 
change their results. We cannot 
use reason against them, for it, too, 
is as much subject to law and force 
as anything else. We are to live on, 
cease to make wry faces, or we will 
be ground to powder by our own 
natures and the forces of life. This 
is the philosophy of being, Mikhail 
adds; and it is very simple in what it 
means and in the results it produces. 

In the short novel called “A 
Trio,” Ilya finds everything around 
him gross and sordid. He desires to 
live an ideal life, but there is so much 
of vice, wrong-doing, and moral 
corruption about him, that all his 
intentions are frustrated, and he 
ends his life with wretchedness and 
suicide. Here is a youth of noble 


purposes, who craves cleanliness and 
purity of life; but society gives him 
no encouragement or aid, and it 
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continually drags him down. He 
finds that there is something which 
constantly works against him, what- 
ever he may do, or however bravely 
he may strive to live virtuously. It 
is impossible, he finds, to make our 
lives such as men ought to live. 
Yet it is true of Gorky, as of Tol- 
stoy, that he is at heart an optimist. 
He is a pessimist only in the sense 
that he clearly sees how far short 
the real falls of the ideal. His 
heart is so set on a world of peace, 
fellowship, and social unity, that he 
cannot endure the wretchedness, 
poverty and war he sees everywhere 
around him, in whatever direction 
he looks. | 
The pessimism, heart-ache, and 
world-sorrow that form the under- 
tow of doubt and gloom in Gorky’s 
writings is the result of the chang- 
ing conditions in Russia. The old 


_is giving way to the new, an intel- 


lectual revolution is taking place, 
and men have not yet adjusted 
themselves to the change. We have 
seen the manner in which this 
change has produced a large class of 
broken and outcast men. These 
men are often studious, thoughtful, 
and genuine philosophers; but so- 
ciety cannot make use of them, and 
they cannot find a place for them- 
selves. 

In the same way, this profound 
change is influencing deeply the 
lives of the young. They find them- 
selves in a world that is not in har- 
mony with itself. The old traditions, 
that reign in state and church, have 
lost their intellectual force for the 
young, who see what is the drift of 
opinion, and what the silent change 
that is coming. They are unnerved, 
powerless, without hope or ideals, 
as the result. If they fight for the 
new life, they are speedily subjected 


by sheer force. If they submit, they 
cease to have moral purpose and 
spiritual vision. 

The effect of these conditions 
upon the young is presented clearly 
in “Foma Gordyeff.” Foma is him- 
self an example of the disintegrating 
change that is making the youth of 
Russia powerless, if they are not 
revolutionists. The money greed of 
the merchant class has taken all 
moral energy from it, and the result 
is shown in Foma’s vicious life and 
the vagabondage that follows. This 
novel is lacking in a coherent plot, in 
stimulating narrative, and in artis- 
tic skill; but as a study of the dis- 
integrating forces at work in the 
leading class, as the result of indus- 
trial and economic changes, it is of 
great importance. Foma is a victim 
of the new conditions, and his 
heredity has not fitted him to meet 
and to overcome them. The mer- 
chant is described as a wild beast in 
his strength, with small brains, who 
creates scandals, and lives viciously. 
Such conditions, in the new genera- 
tion, are the destruction of Foma, 
who has no inward power of resist- 
ance, and finds no moral supports in 
church or state. 

The real effect of the new condi- 
tions upon the young is shown in 
Liuboff, a merchant’s daughter, 
who has imbibed the new cul- 
ture with the result that she is 
thoroughly dissatisfied with every- 
thing around her, but is powerless 
to shape her own career. She 1s 
not willing to marry a small mer- 
chant, who cheats, robs, drinks, and 
plays cards. She desires to be an 
individual, and she recognizes her 
own personality because she under- 
stands how badly life is managed. 
She would run away, but she does 
not know where to go or what to 
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do. She reads and studies the most 
modern works, but only to find her- 
self deeper in the mire, more dis- 
contented with herself, and more 
out of sympathy with the world 
around her. Everything becomes 
repulsive to her, and the books she 
studies do not satisfy her heart. She 
wishes to find a man to guide her, 
but that which has made her dis- 
contented makes it impossible that 
any man she knows shall bring her 
peace and a working purpose in 
life. 

Even this young woman's fathe:, 
the merchant Mayakin, who is 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and success- 
ful, feels the burden of the new 
forces. He says that Russia is dis- 
tracted, with nothing steady in it, 
everything falling to pieces. Every- 
one is walking his own way, seeking 
his own advantage. There is a fog 
everywhere and all are walking in 
darkness. Men have the power to 
reason, but they are not permitted 
to exercise their minds to bring 
order out of chaos. Hence it ts 
that there is decay everywhere, and 
a rottenness that smells to heaven. 
Such we may assume to be Gorky’s 
estimate of his time and country. 
He does not despair, but he is confi- 
dent both are rotten ripe for change. 


What is it Gorky desires in place 
of that which now exists? Liuboff 
gives his answer in “Foma Gor- 
dyeff,” when she says, in answer to 
her father’s request to know what 
it is she wants: “That all should be 
happy and contented, that all should 
be equal, that everyone should have 
an equal right to the opportunities 
of life, and that all men should have 
a full measure of freedom.” This 
is not a new social program, but it 
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is a vital one for Gorky, and for the 
party of progress in Russia. 

If in his earlier writings Gorky 
puts forward the cardinal beliefs of 
the anarchists, in the novels and 
plays of more recent years he is a 
pronounced socialist. Even in the 
novelette, “Varenka Olyossova,” 
written in 1897, he presents defin- 
itely the socialist program, and with 
full faith in it. Ippalet Sergyevitch, 
the young professor from a provin- 
cial university, talks to Varenka of 
the injustice of the present distribu- 
tion of wealth, and of the fatal 
struggle for bread to which the 
great majority of men are subjected. 
He says that most men are deprived 
of their rights, and that they are 
crushed to the earth by the greed of 
the powerful. The poor are help- 
less, and the rich plunder them 
without mercy. The mind is the 
guide of life, but it is beaten down 
by injustice, prejudice, and hatred, 
and serves only the advantage of 
the few who rule. Every sincere 
man, says the professor, has the 
great duty upon him of helping to 
liberate the enslaved; and the privi- 
lege of devoting mind and heart to 
putting an end to the cruel ways 
which now exist and of hastening 
the progress that is being made. 

For several years Gorky has iden- 
tified himself with the Social 
Democratic party,advocated its prin- 
ciples, and devoted himself in many 
ways to its propaganda efforts. In 
socialism Gorky sees a redemptive 
power for Russia, that will give it 
new ideals and a richer life. While 
this new social faith has made him 
more than ever a revolutionist, he is 
not a preacher of economic change 
only, for he desires a new spiritual 
life as well, a finer ethical purpose, 
and a broader intellectual aim. 
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Though so thoroughly a realist, 
Gorky is more than all else an ideal- 
ist in his wish for a larger social life. 
It is not more to eat and better 
houses for which he asks in behalf 
of the workers, or even a mere in- 
crease of happiness; but freedom of 
spirit, and the inward hope that 
gives joy and peace. It may be his 
mind is not fully clarified of the 
vagabond spirit and the tramp 
ideals, but he has grown in mental 
strength and ethical wisdom with 
his new social convictions. He is a 
loyal Russian in what he desires for 
his country, and one who fully ap- 
preciates its promise and its oppor- 
tunity. | 

For a dozen years Gorky has 
been under the suspicion of the con- 
stituted authorities in Russia. The 
police have faithfully watched him, 
and they have ordered his goings 
and his comings. More than once 
he has been in prison, his poems 
and tales have been condemned by 
the censor, and his life has been 
nearly forfeit to his revolutionary 
aims. The other day he was ban- 
ished to Riga as a man not safe to 
be at large in the national capital. 
Not the less steadily because of 
these experiences does Gorky hold 
to his faith in a better, more hu- 
mane, and more rational social 
order, that will bring to men real 
freedom and true equality. 

Maxim Gorky is an apostle of 
liberty. His demand is for freedom, 
and the right of the individual to a 
life unrestricted by the prejudices 
and the tyrannies of others. His 
books show a freshness, an inde- 
pendence, and a naturalness rarely 
found in literature. He has lived 
in the open, in untrammelled con- 
tact with nature, and he is largely 


free from what is artificial. His 
characters are too often vigorous 
animals, with unrestrained passions, 
and they offer no allegiance to the 
conventionalities they despise. 

The limitations of Gorky’s train- 
ing often show in his writings. He 
does not write for the parlor or the 
tea-table. He speaks to those who 
desire truth, and who do not shrink 
from what is coarse and natural. 
His plays prove that he has not the 
dramatic gift in perfection, for his 
view of life is largely subjective. 
His characters speak one language, 
that of Gorky. He has not been 
able to adopt the objective method 
and forget himself in the characters 
he interprets. This is his chief de- 
fect, but it enables us to know 
Gorky’s mind, what he thinks, and 
what his philosophy of life. 

Gorky speaks to us not only as a 
Russian, interpreting for us as no 
one else has done the revolutionary 
side of his country’s present social 
existence; but he also appeals to us 
as a man of the modern world, 
whose training has been such that 
he looks with penetrating eyes at 
what is real, and who shows us the 
actual: life of our own time. The 
picture he paints may not flatter or 
please, but there is truth enough in 
it to make it worthy of our careful 
consideration. He holds up before 
us in vivid light the evils we need 
to avoid. While we rejoice in our 
industrial progress, it is well not to 
forget that there is another side to 
our prosperity and success. If we 
have the wisdom to read him clearly, 
no one can show us so justly as 
Gorky has done whither these may 
lead for those who are not wise and 
skilful. 


Tufts College 


By Amy Woops 


HIS June, in addition to the 
usual graduation and com- 
mencement exercises, ‘Tufts 
College is to celebrate the semi- 
centennial of its founding, and the 
return to the Hill will have an even 
deeper meaning than usual for the 
alumni. 
During the first twenty-five years 


from the same Alma Mater, and in 
their turn started out to win fame,— 
when, in short, it has come to its 
fiftieth birthday, it may well be said 
to have reached maturity and to be 
able to establish a place among the 
older colleges of the country. 

Tufts College has established her 
right to such a place, however, nou 


TUFTS COLLEGE, SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BALLOU HALL AT THE OPENING OF COLLEGE 


of existence, a college may be said 
to be in its infancy. ‘The next 
twenty-five years form a period of 
adolescence; but when it has 
weathered these first years of im- 
pecuniousness and _ inexperience, 
when its graduates have gone forth 
and made names for themselves, 
and their children have graduated 


through her age alone, but because, 
from the first, she has supplied a 
definite need of modern education. 
[It seems especially appropriate at 
this time to glance back to that 
first day full of so much meaning to 
the men who, through their per- 
sonal effort had made the founding 
of the college possible, and to fol- 
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low through its fifty years of pro- 
gress, the institution which on that 
day had its beginning. 

“T will put a light on it,” said 
Mr. Charles Tufts, when asked what 
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years ago on August 22nd, the torch 
of learning was kindled amid great 
rejoicing of the Universalists of the 
country. The day was fair, and 
extra trains were run from Boston 


HOSEA BALLOU, 2ND, D.D., FIRST PRESIDENT 


he intended to do with the hill in 
the midst of his farm. The answer 
has become prophetical, for to-day 
on that hill stands Tufts College, a 
beacon of liberal education. Fifty 


to accommodate the crowds that 
gathered for the event. After the 
services at the chapel, where Rey. 
Hosea Ballou, 2nd, of Medford was 
installed as president, a large colla- 
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tion was set forth for nine hundred 
people, and several hundred others 
were turned away unable to get 
tickets at the last moment. ‘Toasts 
followed the feasting; the exercises 
were concluded by the singing of a 


ALONZO A. MINER, D.D., 


hymn, and the first Universalist col- 
lege in the world was no longer a 
dream, but a reality. 

The need of a liberal college had 
been felt for some years, as most of 
the colleges of the day were dis- 


tinctly sectarian in their teaching, 
Harvard excepted, which erred as 
much in the other direction, and to 
which many were deterred from 
going because of the expense. Ac- 
cordingly a conference to discuss 


LL.D., SECOND PRESIDENT 


educational matters was called in 
1847 at New York among the Uni- 
versalists. The founding of a col- 
lege was determined upon, and 
immediate steps were taken to pro- 
cure financial aid for the new 
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DEAN OF THE FACULTY ARTS AND SCIENCES 


HARCLD WILLIAMS, A.B., M.D., 
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project. It was considered neces- 
sary to have a hundred thousand 
dollars pledged before any defi- 
nite plans should be undertaken, 
and this amount was collected 
through the efforts of Rev. Otis 
A. Skinner. Then came a discus- 
sion as to the location of the col- 
lege. It was finally decided in 
favor of Somerville as against 
Franklin, because of the gift of 
twenty acres of land by Mr. 
Tufts. Afterward this gift was 
increased to a hundred acres, and 
twenty more were added by Mr. 
Timothy Cotting of Medford. In 
1852 the charter for the college 
was signed by the late George S. 
Boutwell, then Governor of Mass- 
achusetts. 

It was expected that the college 
would open in the fall of 1854, but 
it was finally determined expedi- 
ent to postpone the formal open- 
ing until spring, when a aormi- 
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tory as well as the first building, 
Ballou Hall, should be in readiness. 
Three “young gentlemen,” however, 
“pursued their studies” on the hill 
during the winter, and may fairly 
claim to be the first students of 
Tufts College. 

The college opened for regular 
work on the twenty-third of August, 
1855, with five professors and thirty 
students; to-day in all the depart- 


six weeks’ vacations beginning in 
July and January, while students of 
good standing who were working 
their way through, were allowed 
six weeks more in order to teach 
school, provided that they kept up 
with their studies at the same time. 
Athletics had not been introduced 
then as an important if unofficial 
part of the college curriculum, and 
glee clubs and dramatics were not 
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ments there are over a thousand 
students: and nearly two hundred 
professors. Only one course was 
offered, that leading to the degree 
of A. B., and nearly all of the work 
was prescribed, throughout Presi- 
dent Ballou’s administration. 
Student life of those days was 
very different from collegiate ‘life 
of to-day. There were then two 
terms of equal length, with two 


considered necessary to a liberal 
education. Twice during the year 
public examinations were held of at 
least four days’ duration, in which 
all classes participated, while mem- 
bers of the Junior class were 
obliged to pass a rigid examination 
on all the work they had had since 
matriculating. The rules of the col- 
lege forbade students leaving the 
town of Medford without the con- 
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sent of the faculty, and the greatest 
form of authorized amusement was 
to be found in the Mathetican, a 
literary and debating club. 

But where there are boys there is 
fun, and there is little doubt that 
the members of the early classes 
look back upon their college days 
with as great pleasure as the later 
graduate who has so much crowded 
into his hours that each event re- 
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eral years he personally assumed 
the payment of the running ex- 
penses. 

In 1862 Rev. Alonzo A. Miner of 
Boston was elected second president 
and during his administration the 
college was placed on a firm finan- 
cial basis. The tuition, which was 
originally thirty-five dollars, was 
raised to sixty, but greater oppor- 
tunity in the way of scholarships 


WEST HALL 


ceives not half its meed of appre- 
ciation. 

During the six years of Dr. Bal- 
lou’s presidency, the membership 
of the student body increased, 
several buildings were added and 
the faculty was enlarged. The 
growth of the exchequer, however, 
could not keep pace, and to Mr. 
Thomas A. Goddard, Tufts College 
is incalculably indebted. For sev- 


was provided and two offices were 
created’ by which a small income 
might be increased. That of chapel 
monitor had a salary of twenty 
dollars attached, while to pay the 
bell-ringer, each student was 
charged one dollar extra each term. 

Meanwhile the old hard and fast 
rules were gradually relaxed and 
finally abolished. New _ courses 
were established in rapid succession 
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leading to the conferring of new 
degrees. 

A course in civil engineering was 
instituted in 1869, from which has 
grown one of the most important 
and surely the widest known de- 
partment of the college. 

Tufts engineering school, which 
includes civil, electrical, chemical, 
and mechanical engineering is send- 
ing out graduates whose degrees 


Henry B. Pearson, the Bromfield- 
Pearson School was founded ten 
vears ago and a building erected, 
fully equipped for technical training 
in drawing,pattern making,machine 
and forge work. It is similar to the 
Cambridge Manual Training school. 
Here a boy may prepare himself to 
enter the Engineering Department 
at the same time that he is taking 
courses in the .College of Letters. 
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prove an “open sesame’ to the en- 
gineering business world. Mr. 
Coffin, head of the General Electric 
Company, manufacturers of electri- 
cal appliances, will take any Tufts 
man who is recommended by Pro- 
fessor Hooper; while the college 
points with pride to F. S. Pearson, 
the most eminent consulting eng- 
neer in America, as a member of 
the class of 

In accordance with the will of 


Near by is the new Robinson Hall, 
given in memory of Charles Robin- 
son by his heirs. So the Engineer- 
ing Department with its’ rapid 
growth has been supplied with ade- 
quate buildings and apparatus until 
to-day it ranks in equipment with 
any similar school in the country. 

With the establishment of the 
college, there was in the minds of its 
founders the hope that a_ school 
would follow to prepare men for the 
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Universalist ministry; this hope 
found fulfillment after fifteen years, 
in the bequest of Mr. Packard, 
which provided for a course of 
Christian Theology. From this 
grew the Divinity School in much 
the same way that the School of En- 
gineering had sprung from the 
single course of civil engineering. 
Like the Engineering Department, 
it increased in size and strength 


At first the Divinity School was 
quite distinct from the College of 
Letters but recently their courses 
have been co-ordinated with much 
benefit to both, and a student may 
earn his degrees of A.B. and B.D. 
at the same time. 

In 1874 Dr. Miner resigned the 
presidency to devote his whole at- 
tention to his ministerial work in 
Boston, which, during his work on 
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until it outgrew the cramped quar- 
ters provided for it in the regular 
college buildings, and demanded 
new halls for itself. The demand 
was answered by Dr. Miner’s giving 
forty thousand dollars fora building 
(Miner Hall), to be used exclu- 
sively by the theological depart- 
ment and at the same time twelve 
thousand dollars was raised by sub- 
scription, for a dormitory for the 
theological students (Paige Hall). 


the hill, he had never abandoned. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Elmer 
Hewitt Capen, a graduate of the cof!- 
lege in 1860, whose recent death has 
thrown a shadow of sorrow over 
the otherwise happy festivities of 
the month. It is particularly sad 
that he could not live to participate 
in the birthday celebration of the in- 
stitution with which his life has 
been so intimately associated. Be- 
cause of the great loss which the 
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College has sustained, the semi- 
centennial celebration has _ been 
somewhat modified and the presen- 
tation of the _ pre-Shakespearian 
play, “Old Fortunatus,”’ by Thomas 
Dekker, in which President Capen 
took a great interest, has been 
abandoned. 

The third presidency of Tufts 
has been marked by an expansion 
along both intellectual and material 
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for money for some purpose or 
other, President Capen appealed to 
him. It was at the time of the great 
financial depression of 1872; and 
Mr. Barnum replied that the show 
business, as well as the stock mar- 
ket was down, yet the animals 


insisted upon being fed; but he 
added that if ever business. picked 
up, he would like President Capen 
to command him. 


Business did 


BROMFIELD-PEARSON BUILDING 


lines. President Ballou well started 
the college; President Miner well 
financed it and President Capen has 
broadened its capacity and outlook, 
until now it keeps pace with the 
forward movement of the best. 

It was at President Capen’s sug- 
gestion that P. T. Barnum gave the 
college museum. Mr. Barnum was 
on the original board of trustees, 
and when there came an urgent call 


pick up and the President again 
wrote to him, suggesting a museum. 
Barnum did not wait for the mail, 
hut telegraphed from Connecticut, 
“Come down and talk it over.” The 
result of that talk was a gift of fifty- 
five thousand dollars for the origi- 
nal museum and forty thousand 
more, which Mr. Barnum provided 
for in his will, for the addition of 
two wings, one of which is already 
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built. Here much valuable post 
graduate work in science has been 
done. Mr. Barnum also gave a 
large collection of stuffed animals 
and birds, which are in the upper 
rooms of the main building. 

After ten years of debatiny, 
Tufts was opened to women. Five 
entered in 1892 in opposition to the 
entire student body and a majority 
of the alumni. The experiment has 


the dormitories for men, a young in- 
structor is installed as proctor. 

The social life at Tufts has devel- 
oped greatly in the last few years, 
which is perhaps due to the co- 
educational policy. An “Evening 
Party Association” holds a dance 
once a month in the gymnasium, 
and the Greek letter societies and 
sororities have a constant inter- 
change of hospitalities. 
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not proved disastrous, and the hos- 
tility has entirely died out among 
the undergraduates, at least. 

About one-half of the college girls 
at the Hill live in Metcalf Hall and 
the Start House, the dormitories 
provided for them in Professors’ 
Row. The others come as day 


students. Student government is 


proving successful with them, 
although it was abandoned after a 
trial among the men. In each of 


Almost as soon as the college was 
founded, a chapter of the Zeta Psi 
fraternity was started at Tufts and 
was soon followed by the Theta 
Delta Chi. Besides these there are 
to-day the Delta Upsilon, the Delta 
Tau Delta, and the Alpha Tau 
Omega, while there are three soro- 
rities for the women—Alpha Delta 
Sigma, Alpha Kappa Gamma and 
Tau Epsilon Sigma. There is a 
glee and mandolin club, an active 
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debating society, and of course an 
active athletic association. Tufts 
prides herself on her athletic record, 
which for a small college is ex- 
ceptionally high. With occasional 
state receptions and many informal 
gatherings, College Hill is a lively 
place during the winter months and 
it seems to lack in a social line only 
a dramatic organization. All* the 
other clubs that have been, or are, 


standing, elected at the end of their 
junior year, and it is through the 
club’s efforts that much of the 
college spirit has been revived and 
vitalized. 

In the world of publications, Tufts 
is represented by a weekly news 
journal, a monthly literary paper 
and an annual from the under- 
graduates, besides the “Tufts En- 
gineer,’ which publishes annually 
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cannot be mentioned—there is not 
time except to say abit about the 
Tower Cross Club which fills a 
signal place in the college life. It 
was founded for the promotion of 
the welfare of the college. Its 
watchword is “For the Highest,” 
and its badge is a golden cross 
modelled after the cross on the 
tower of Goddard Chapel. It is 
composed of twenty seniors of good 


matters of scientific interest, that 
have occurred during the _ year. 
The alumni have recently under- 
taken the publication of a quarterly 
magazine and the Medical and Den- 
tal Schools issue the “Scalpel and 
Forceps” independent of the other 
departments. 

In the old sense. of the word, 
Tufts has become a university. It 
has developed from a single course 
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to a group of schools, each with 
the power to confer its own degrees. 
Besides the College of Letters and 
the Engineering and _ Divinity 
Schools which are settled together 
on the hill, there are the Dental and 
the Medical Schools, which together 
have more than half the entire num- 
ber of Tufts students enrolled upon 
their books. In fact the Medical 
School is the largest of any of its 


location gives it the clinical advan- 
tages of a large city. Five years 
ago the Boston Dental School was 
incorporated under the name of 
Tufts Dental School for the pur- 
pose of giving students the advan- 
tages of co-ordinate work with the 
Medical School. 

A new building was inevitable 
and it has come on Huntington 


Avenue in sight of the New Har- 


MECHANICAL LABORATORY, ROBINSON HALL 


kind in the New England States. 

It was established in 1893 in 
Boston and its rapid growth in 
these twelve years is phenomenal. 
It may be traced to several causes. 
It is the only allopathic school in 
this part of the country which ad- 


mits women; the entrance require-- 


ments do not demand a college 
degree; it is less expensive than 
most of the other schools and its 


vard Medical School and Simmons 
College. It is a simple substantial 
building without furbelows—light, 
well ventilated, well-equipped and 
eminently practical. On the lower 
floor are a medical and a dental 
dispensary. Here ort a Saturday 
come the school children of the 
city, and twice and sometimes three 
times the eighty-seven white dental 
chairs are filled during the morning. 
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‘Last to speak of, is the summer 
school at Harpswell, Maine, near 
the entrance to Casco Bay, where, 
under the direction of Professor 
Kingsley, six weeks of laboratory 
work is given. 

A large number of Tufts students 
come from Maine and curiously 
enough a large number of Massa- 
chusetts boys from around Wor- 
cester go to Bowdoin. One wonders 
if it is the college curriculum that 
decides them or the feeling that col- 
lege life can mean more farther 
away from sheltering home wings. 

But from wherever they come or 


whatever course they are pursuing, 


they will all be there on the hill 
this year if possible, graduates 


and undergraduates, professors and 


friends, to wish the college a 


“happy birthday” and a “God 
speed,” and it is then that the 
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accomplishments of the past fifty 
years may be seen. 

The campus is lovely in June. 
The trees on the southern slope 
planted by the successive classes 
are well grown now, and the reser- 
voir on the other side of the hill 
adds the charm of water. It is 
hoped by the trustees that some 
time the use of the reservoir may be 
granted by the Metropolitan Water 
Commission for a technical course 
in hydraulics. This is quite feasi- 
ble as the reservoir is not. used now 
for immediate water supply. 

The older buildings crowning the 
top of the hill wear a settled air 
of gravity among the trees. West 
and East Halls, the men’s dormi- 
tories, and the present library stand 
in a row facing the Barnum Mu- 
seum and Ballou Hall which is the 
radial centre of the campus. From 
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it lead the paths, half way down 
the slope of the hill to the Goddard 
Gymnasium and the _ Fraternity 
houses on the one side and to the 
Divinity School buildings on the 
other. As you stand by the pillared 
porch of Ballou you look to the 
south down the broad path bordered 
on either side by trees to the resi- 
dences of many of the faculty on 
Professors’ Row. Beyond through 
the branches, the dome of the 
State House glistens in the afte1- 
noon sun. The later buildings are 
at the foot of the hill, and as yet 
the newness has not worn off 
enough to make them seem a part 
of the campus landscape. 

Upon the hill near Ballou Hall 
is the Chapel given by Mrs. Mary 
T. Goddard in memory of her hus- 
band. The plans were drawn by 
J. Philip Rinn and it is considered 


one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture around Boston. Here the 
Baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached on June 11th. From the 
wall will look down upon the gath- 
ering, a picture of President Capen, 
filling the place with his presence 
though he is not there. 

On the following Sunday a com- 
memoration sermon will be 
preached. Class Day comes the 
16th, and Commencement the 2oth, 
when the regular degrees in course 
will be given. Again in the Chapel, 
on June 21st, Commemoration Day 
will be celebrated and honorary de- 
grees will be conferred. 

The Alumni dinner will bring to 
an end the fiftieth year of work and 
play, and the “light on the hill” will 
burn low until the opening of the 
college in September begins the 
sixth decade of this institution. 
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Among the list of alumni are to 
be found the names of such men as 
Edwin Ginn, the publisher, Robert 
Metcalf, who for many years was 
a superintendent of the Boston 
Public Schools, the late Lorin L. 
Dame, master of the Medford High 
School and a well known botanist of 
New England, and George Milford 
Harmon, Professor of Biblical 
Theology at Tufts. 

As soon as the college closes, 
ground will be broken for the new 
Carnegie library. It is to be built 
on a line between the Chapel and 
Miner Hall, facing the latter, of red 
brick with white marble trimmings. 
When it is finished, there will be 
accommodations on the racks for a 
hundred and ninety-five thousand 
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volumes, with an abundant space 
for more, as the library expands. 
At present there are about sixty-five 
thousand volumes in the academic 
department, to which will be added 
the libraries of the Divinity and En- 
gineering Schools. 

The election of a new president 
will not occur until October and 
although several names have been 
proposed, the choice cannot be pre- 
dicted with any degree of accuracy. 
But one thing is certain, that a col- 
lege that has done so much in fifty 
years is destined to more than 
double its accomplishments in thc 
next fifty, and its centennial cele- 
bration will see it not only abreast 
of the times, but a leader in progres- 
sive education. 
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The Little More 


By ELIZABETH GRISWOLD ROWE 


I 

HE loud, persistent ticking of 

the wooden clock on the shelf 

between the windows, and the 
rustle of the waving palm-leaf fan 
broke the summer afternoon quiet 
within. On the still air, came from 
without the distant buzzing of the 
busy saw-mill over by the lake. 
The sick woman’s husband and 
father worked there. She lay with 
closed eyes, weak and miserable in 
the stifling, midsummer heat, while 
her mother anxiously watched her 
and beat the sultry air into warm 
currents around her daughter’s pale 
face. The younger woman was so 
still she might have been sleeping 
but for the drawn brows and the 
rigid clenching of the worn hands 
on the bright patchwork quilt. 

The mother looked up at the 
noisy clock as it discordantly 
clanged the hour of two. A pair of 
white and gilt vases flanked either 
side in symmetrical precision and 
the shelf was decently draped with 
a stiff lambrequin of blue felt. There 
were very few other ornaments in 
the room. A red plush photograph 
album and a lamp were all the 
slender, cheap stand in the corner 
could safely hold. Bare, white- 
washed walls formed the _ back- 
ground against which stood a few 
wooden chairs painted dark. The 
only cheering note of color was in 
the turkey-red cotton covering on 
the home-made lounge in the cor- 
ner and the variegated quilt which 


comprised the invalid’s unnecessary 
covering. 

The sound of wheels came to the 
mother’s listening ear and she 
glanced through the blue mosquito 
netting, which served as screen at 
the open window, to see the doctor’s 
familiar gray horse drawn up at 
the gate. She carefully laid the 
fan on the foot of the bed and 
hurried out to meet him. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Ranlett,” 
he called, reaching for his medicine 
case. “How is our invalid to-day?” 

He paused beside the rough 
board fence. It was their only 
chance for private consultation. 

“T can’t see that she’s any differ- 
ent,” the woman’s anxious voice re- 
plied. “She just lies there with 
her eyes closed and she won’t eat 
or.take no interest in anything. I 
got her to swallow the medicine 
but it was hard work.” 

The doctor’s eyes were troubled. 
He thought of the bare, hot little 
room under the sloping roof. 

“Did you move her bed down- 
stairs?” 

“Yes, it’s in the sitting-room 
and it’s some cooler there, but it’s 
bad enough on a day like this.” 

“Has she brightened up any?” he 
inquired. 

“No, she just lies there with her 
eyes shut. It ’pears as if she didn’t 
want to live. She won’t make no 
effort.” 

The mother’s voice was plaintive 
in its anxiety. She saw the worried 
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look on the doctor’s face. He was 
very young and he seemed to be 
unfortunate in his work at Dunbar’s 
Mill. This was his second case 
there since he had settled in Maple 
City six miles away and if he lost 
this patient,too, he felt as if his repu- 
tation would be ruined in this sec- 
tion. 

“Don’t get discouraged, Mrs. 
Ranlett,” he said, attempting to ap- 
pear cheerful. “We must try to 
rouse her.” 

As he followed the spare, toil- 
worn figure up the hard-trodden 
path to the net-covered door which 
opened directly into the sitting- 
room, the insufficiency of every- 
thing struck him. The house was 
bare and unpainted. Ragged, charred 
stumps dotted the yard on every 
side—relics of the stately forest that 
had been sacrificéd to appease the 
unsated greed of the noisy mill. 
Not one tree had been spared which 
might serve to temper the summer’s 
heat and the rough, weather-beaten 
boards which composed the house 
stood bleak and unsightly in the 
bright glare. There had been some 
pitiful attempts to relieve the bare- 
ness. A wild cucumber vine trans- 
planted from the cool woods near 
by, struggled half-heartedly up to 
the window sill, and a few strag- 
gling marigolds wilted sadly by the 
single step that led to the door. 

“After all,’ he thought, “what is 
there for her to live for?” 

He entered the house with a 
forced air of briskness and hopeful- 
ness. 

The invalid opened her eyes and 
looked at him indifferently. She 
would not admit she was better. 
She would not say she was worse. 
Her mother hovered around, anx- 
iously voicing her mild complaints. 


“She don’t eat enough to keep a 
bird alive. I told her you said she 
couldn’t gain strength without 
nourishing food, and she said she 
didn’t care.” 

It was hard for Dr. Benton. He 
was rather relieved when the older 
woman took the opportunity to 
leave the house for a few minutes 
and he was left in charge. ~ 

His strong face was full of kind- 
ness and sympathy as he watched 
the tense expression which would 
not leave the invalid’s features. He 
possessed himself of the palm-leaf 
fan and said in what he intended to 
be an impressive voice, “Now, Mrs. 
Robins, I don’t believe you are do- 
ing your share toward getting 
well.” 

“What’s the use?’ the weary 
voice questioned. 

“You're too young to talk that 
way, he gently remonstrated. 
“You have your future before you.” 

“It doesn’t hold much,” she re- 
sponded with gloomy positiveness. 
“Same thing year in and year out. 
What’s my mother got that I would 
enjoy looking forward to?” 

The truth of the woman’s argu- 
ment was so apparent that the doc- 
tor was forced to admit it to himself. 

“You talk that way because you 
are ill. When you get well things 
will look bright again.” 

“I ain't going to get well,” she 
responded, stubbornly. 

The doctor’s heart sank. What 
cheerful arguments could he put 
forth against such despair and dis- 
couragement? He thought of her 
dull, unsympathetic husband. He 
could imagine the drawing of the 
mouth and the grim silence which 
would answer him if he should urge 
her duty in that direction. He had 
often said that these lumber men 
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were inferior to their wives. If her 
‘ baby had only lived! But he dared 
not speak of that. 

“I understand your point of view 
perfectly,” he said in his sympathetic 
voice, thinking of nothing better to 
say. 

After a pause, he added gently, 
“But suppose, Mrs. Robins, you try 
to see my point of view.” He must 
rouse her in some way. “I need 
your help. Don’t you want to be 
real unselfish now and do something 
to help me?” 

A sarcastic expression passed over 
the pale face—almost a smile. 

“T’d be a great help to anyone,” 
she replied. 

“You really would,” he repeated, 
waiting for her curiosity to over- 
come her lethargy. 

She looked at him with some 
flicker of interest. “What could I 
do?” 

“You could get well,” he an- 
nounced. “You see I have had 
rather bad luck here at Dunbar’s 
Mill and, if you refuse to get well, 
I feel that everyone here will be 
against me. You understand how it 
will be, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “they'd say 
you were a failure. They all liked 
the old doctor so much.” 

“Exactly,” he continued; “now, 
Mrs. Robins, I'll tell you a secret 
since you understand me so well. I 
wouldn’t have anyone else know it. 
But you will see how much depends 
on you.” 

A trace of .color tinged the sick 
woman’s cheeks, and her eyes lost 
their dullness as she listened. 

The doctor noticed it and was 
encouraged to go on, although it 
seemed almost a sacrilege for him 
to be exposing his heart this way. 

“Tt is like this, Mrs. Robins,” he 
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said with some hesitation. “The 
girl that I love lives here at Dun- 
bar’s Mill, and | wouldn’t for any- 
thing in the world have her think 
me a failure.” 

“Is it Hester Dunbar?” she asked, 
curiously. 

“Yes,” he answered; 
you ever guess it?” 

“Oh, she is the only one here who 
ever got out of her shell. She went 
away to school and takes music les- 
sons down at Maple City.” 

“Yes, I often see her there at her 
aunt’s,” 

“She has a pony, a piano—every- 
thing she wants, while I never 
could have even—” She broke off 
abruptly, the discouraged look again 
creeping over her face. 

“What is it?” he asked, gently. 

She settled back wearily and 
closed her eyes. Her lashes were 
wet as she held them down tightly. 

The man’s heart ached for the 
pitiful figure before him. He felt 
that he had only blundered in trying 
to interest her. in others when her 
own life had been so starved. 

“What is it you have wanted and 
never could have?” he asked, know- 
ing she was holding something back. 

“An organ,’ she admitted with 
almost a sob. 

“Do you want that more than 
anything else?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have always wanted one. 
I can play a little.” 

Her broken voice showed how 
strong was her desire. 

“Never mind,” he said, encourag- 
ingly. “Probably it will come some 
time.” 

After he left her, he drove around 
by the mill. John Robins saw him 
and came out over the damp sawdust 
to speak to him. 
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“Is she worse?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Not worse,” answered the doc- 
tor, “only she seems discouraged. If 
we could just brighten her up a 
little, she might come out all right.” 

“What can we do?” the other 
asked helplessly. He was not a bad 
man or unkind. He was simply dull 
and thoughtless about the little 
things that add so much to a 
woman’s life. 

“Your wife likes music,” the doc- 
tor answered. “Now I know of a 
fine chance to get an organ at a bar- 
gain. The people are going to move 
away. If you could afford to get it, 
I think it would please her more 
than anything. Never mind about 
my bill—that can wait until the 
organ is paid for.” 

“It seems like a poor time to be 
buying organs,” was the hesitating 
reply. “Still she’s been pretty down- 
hearted over losing the little one 
and if you think—” 

“T think you ought to do anything 
you can to make her happier, Mr. 
Robins. It’s pretty lonely and 
rough for the women in these Michi- 
gan woods and your wife’s about 
discouraged. Take home a bunch 
of those water-lilies from the lake 
to-night. She might be pleased to 
have you think of it. Bring home a 
young maple from the woods and 
plant it by the house some Sunday. 


It doesn’t take much to please a 
woman, I fancy. You might think 


of a good many little things like 
that.” 

A gleam of light broke slowly 
over the dull face. 

“I'll water her pansy bed to- 
night,” he announced; “she was 
afraid they wouldn’t live through 
the dry weather. And have them 
send that organ over by next week 
Wednesday. It’s her birthday.” 


II 

On Wednesday of the following 
week, Dr. Benton drove through 
the fresh green woods to Dunbar’s 
Mill. There had been a rain and 
the day was beautiful. He whistled 
softly to himself and flipped at the 
tender green of beech and maple 
with his long whip. Mrs. Robins 
was gaining. He had _ been sur- 
prised at her improvement when he 
had last seen her. He was glad the 
weather had cooled. Dunbar’s Mill 
was not so bad after a good rain. 

As he approached the house, he 
heard music. It was the organ. 
Someone was playing it who knew 
how. He wondered how she took 
the surprise. He hitched his horse 
and walked up the path. The vine 
under the window looked vigorous 
and the marigolds by the step 
flaunted their golden heads proudly. 

Mrs. Ranlett saw him through the 
open door and hastened to meet 
him. 

“She’s better,” she whispered, 
hopefully. “I got Hester Dunbar to 
come over and play for her. Hester 
was real good about it and promised 
to teach her some of the new pieces 
as soon as she was well again. She’s 
been here all the afternoon.” 

Hester stopped her playing when 
he appeared in the doorway and her 
cheeks were the color of the wild 
roses that trailed their long branches 
across the organ in front of her. 
The delicate blossoms quite trans- 
formed the white and gilt vases 
which had been changed from their 
places on the clock shelf to lend 
their decoration. 

“You must be a good nurse,” he 
remarked, as he looked from her to 
the invalid with a smile. 

Mrs. Robins was propped up with 
her pillows, and her eyes were 
happy and shining. 
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“John gave me the organ for my 
birthday,” she said. “You remember 
what I said last week about always 
wanting one. I was so surprised I 
couldn’t believe my eyes.” 

“She cried like a baby about it 
when it came,” added her mother. 

“I just couldn’t help it,” she con- 
fessed, childishly. “Poor John! I 
have been so cross to him and he is 
so thoughtful.” 

Hester glanced at the doctor sus- 
piciously, and was rewarded by see- 
ing the guilty expression which he 
could not keep from his face. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
he rose to leave, remarking as he 
said good-bye to the invalid, “You 
are getting so rugged that I don't 
believe I’ll need to drive over to 
Dunbar’s Mill any more.” 

“Perhaps not to see me,” Mrs. 
Robins answered with suggestive 
accent. 

“You’re a healthy crowd over 
here among these pines,” he added, 
impersonally. 

He drove Hester home and the 
old horse wondered at the com- 
fortable gait he was allowed to as- 
sume. His master must have 
forgotten that it was late in the day 
and supper would be waiting at the 
other end of the long trip. 

“Do you know I feel almost like 
apologizing for having had a wrong 
impression of you,” Hester con- 
fessed as they drove into the forest. 
“IT never understood you before this 
afternoon or knew what your work 
meant.” 

The doctor was rather uneasy. 


He wondered how much Mrs. 
Robins had told her during the long 
afternoon. 

“It must be such a satisfaction to 
do as much for a person as you have 
done for Mrs. Robins,” she con- 
tinued. 

Dr. Benton mechanically steered 
old Dapple around a high root in 
the narrow road—his mind intent 
on other things. 

“It is always a satisfaction to suc- 
ceed,” he answered. 

There was a clearing a short dis- 
tance ahead. If he did not speak 
now in the silence of the forest, 
with the interlacing branches screen- 
ing them on every side, he certainly 
could not with the full glare of the 
afternoon sun in their faces. 

“Success will mean a great deal 
to me if you have an interest in it, 
Hester,” he added, rather hurriedly, 
“and failures will be less discourag- 
ing. Dare I ask you to share such a 
precarious future? Can you trust 
me enough, dear?” 

The answer was softer than the 
whisper of the gentle breeze in the 
branches above them. It did not 
reach to old Dapple’s dull ears, but 
the reins were slackened so dis- 
gracefully that he ambled comfort- 
ably and ever more slowly toward 
the clearing. He was in no haste to 
reach the sunlight since his master 
was so unconcerned. Finally the 
ever-diminishing gait ceased alto- 
gether, and old Dapple shamelessly 
munched a tuft of sweet-scented 
clover which grew so temptingly 
near the road-side. 
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As the End the War 


By F. S. Wesr 


66 ND she says,” went on 
Harold, “that you're a 
hero, and that your coun- 

try should be proud of you.” 

“Miss Burney,” said Barton 
lazily, from his sofa, “is very kind 
to take such an interest in my 
humble affairs.” 

Harold’s blue eyes dilated a little, 
and then he smiled at Barton with 
some apparent understanding of the 
other’s amusement. The two were 
good friends. In the earlier days 
of Barton’s convalescence, the child 
had been useful to him in doing 
small errands of fetching and carry- 
ing; and now that-there was less 
need of such services, Barton be- 
sought Mrs. Swift to let the child 
come up as before, on the plea that 
he served to amuse him and to keep 
him from being lonely. 

“She said you were a_ hero,” 
Harold repeated sturdily, gazin, 
up at the young man, who raised 
himself on one elbow and regarded 
him quizzically. “A hero,” Harold 
repeated, adding suddenly—“what’s 
that?” 

Barton laughed a little, and said 
carelessly, “Oh, I suppose Miss 
Butney would say that a hero is 
one who serves his country well.” 

Harold looked at him in his seri- 
ous, inquiring way, and seemed 
about to ask what his own definition 
of a hero was, when a knock came at 
the door, and at Barton’s response 
a middle-aged woman, with specta- 
cles and black hair combed severely 
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back from her face, came into the 
room. 

“Miss Burney is downstairs, 
Harold,” she announced, eyeing the 
child a little severely, “waiting to 
give you your lesson; and Colonel 
Barton,” she went on, “Dr. Burney 
came with Miss Louise, and would 
like to know if he can come up. I 
hope,” she added, with a _ sharp 
glance at her son, who still lingered 
about the room, “that he hasn’t been 
bothering you. I told him to go 
away, if you wanted to sleep.” 

Harold’s face fell, but assumed 
a relieved expression as_ Barton 
laughed reassuringly. “Harold and 
I have been greatly enjoying each 
other’s company, Mrs. Swift,” he 
said. “Please tell Dr. Burney I 
shall be glad to see him.” 

Dr. Burney never entered the 
room of this patient of his, who 
always obeyed orders so _ sweet- 
temperedly and with such continual 
cheerfulness, without vaguely ex- 
pecting to find him, as the doctor 
expressed it to himself, “ramping 
about the room” and behaving with 
general rebelliousness in regard to 
the physicianly advice as to quiet. 
It was always a surprise to the doc- 
tor when, as on this particular day, 
he came in to find Barton lying 
peacefully upon the sofa to which 
he was still for the most part rele- 
gated, and turning toward him with 
his usual expression of pleasant 
amiability. The attitude of mind 
on the part of the doctor was not 
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unnatural, considering that the 
young soldier might well, on the 
score of his war-record, be supposed 
to have some claim to an untamable 
disposition. He had been in an un- 
usually large number of battles 
of importance during the four 
years of the War; he had won 
distinction, together with his brevet 
Colonelcy, on a recent occasion, by 
an act of the utmost daring. His 
wound and present incapacity 
seemed incidental matters; after 
years of immunity from injury, he 
had been struck by a chance shot in 
a night skirmish. 

It was a strange longing which 
had led Edward Barton, as he lay 
recovering from his wound, to seek 
his native Vermont hills rather than 
his sister's house or his college 
town, where he had kind friends. 
The longing was the stranger in 
that his childhood at B had 
been an unhappy one. Left an 
orphan at an early age, he had 
grown up under the guardianship 
of the minister of the village church. 
This guardianship had been in 
many ways an unfortunate one. 
Edward’s was an active and at the 
same time a highly-strung, sensi- 
tive temperament; and it had been 
too much repressed under the stern 
discipline to which his guardian had 
subjected him. 

B is famous in New Eng- 
land as the scene of a not very 
large but decisive Revolutionary 
battle; and in the town the sense of 
honorable historic past is religiously 
guarded. Edward had until now 
never thought much about this as- 
pect of his native place; but as he 
came back to it from other battles, 
he saw the village in. a new light. 
He had read and thought much in 


the days of his seclusion, which now 
seemed drawing to a close. 

The wound from which he was 
still weak had at first seemed a not 
very dangerous matter; but after 
his removal to a hospital at Wash- 
ington it had taken a sudden turn 
for the worse; complications had set 
in, and to the surprise of the doctors 
his life had been for some time in 
peril. But Barton had rallied with 
a suddenness equal to that of his 
collapse, and in due time had been 
able to be moved to the house of his 
sister at New York. But his stay 
with her had been a brief one. She 
was not strong, and had several 
small children so that Edward could 
not help feeling that he was some- 
thing of a burden to her. Besides, 
the longing for his native hills was 
strong within him. He had a de- 
sire to see again the physical aspect 
of the country, and a certain sym- 
pathy, never felt before, for the 
traditions and history of the place. 
The physician who had attended 
him in Washington had known Dr. 
Burney, and it was through him 
that it had been arranged that he 
should board with Mrs. Swift, a 
widow who had come to B 
since the time, ten years before, 
when Barton had left it to go to 
college. 

He had not seen it from that day 
until the evening, late in February, 
when he had arrived at Mrs. Swift’s, 
white and worn, and at the point of 
exhaustion. Both he’ and the doc- 
tors had miscalculated his strength; 
the journey, though made by easy 
stages, had been too much for him; 
and for three days he had been in a 
state of utter prostration. It was 
then that Dr. Burney had been 
struck and even a little shocked by 
the calmness with which his patient 
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faced possible death. When he 
was able to speak at all, Barton’s 
comments on the situation had been 
mostly humorous; and once only, 
when they were alone, he had care- 
fully given to Dr. Burney his sister’s 
address, together with a quiet 
charge to send for her when it 
should become necessary. But it 
had not become necessary; the 
threatened reopening of the wound 
had not occurred; the prostration 
passed, and it soon became evident 
that what lay before Barton was 
not the simple mystery of death, 
but the more intricate one of life 
itself. 

Life was very sweet to him as 
the days passed by. The quiet nor- 
mal routine of the simple household 
in which he lived seemed to him 
idyllic after the four years of camp- 
life. As he lay upon his sofa near 
the window, he would start up 
sometimes from sleep at the call of 
an imaginary bugle. At such times 
the high, sharply-defined blue hills, 
standing massive and impenetrable 
in mystery just as they had stood 
on the day of the Revolutionary 
battle ninety years before, seemed 
to him to mock at the transitoriness 
of restless human lives. But in his 
waking hours the peaceful sense of 
past achievement was strong within 
him. It was apparent to him, as it 
was to everyone toward the end of 
March, 1865, that the war was prac- 
tically over. It crossed his mind 
now and then that he would soon 
have to make plans for the future; 
but he put such thoughts from him, 
and livéd peacefully on from day to 
day. His nervously energetic na- 
ture was lulled for the present into 
the rest that his physical state de- 
manded. 

He saw little company, and just 


now cared for little. His most con- 
genial visitor was Dr. Burney, who 
came latterly more as a friend than 
as a physician. He was quiet and 
tactful, and, in his turn, had become 
deeply interested in Barton’s char- 
acter. It seemed to the doctor that 
this was no ordinary young man, 
who could talk so calmly and famil- 
iarly of such tremendous names as 
Antietam and Gettysburg, and then 
easily veer from these electric sub- 
jects to such safe and time-tried 
themes as moral philosophy and the 
ultimate destiny of the universe. 

The doctor stayed long that after- 
noon, as his time happened to be 
his own. The two did not talk con- 
tinuously, as they were so well 
acquainted that silence between 
them had no ill effect, but was 
rather salutary than otherwise. 
Barton had turned toward the front 
window, and lay rather absently 
watching the people who passed the 
house. Presently his interest quick- 
ened as a sleek chestnut horse, with 
a slight young girl mounted upon it, 
cantered briskly by. 

“That,” said Dr. Burney, also fol- 
lowing the horse with interest, a 
humorous gleam in his eyes, “is my 
daughter Louise, who is taking ad- 
vantage of this first mild day.” 

“I thought,” said Barton, “that 
Miss Burney was downstairs with 
Harold, teaching him—I don’t be- 
lieve } know what she actually does 
teach him, doctor.” 

“My daughter,” said the doctor, 
“is evincing an interest in Harold 
by teaching him American history, 
but his lesson for to-day is appar- 
ently over. Harold is a precocious 
child, and Louise thinks that patri- 
otic feeling cannot be awakened in 
him too early. He’s only six, but I 
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think myself it’s not such a bad 
idea.” 

“Harold certainly shows the re- 
sults of his teaching,” assented Bar- 
ton dryly, as he thought of what the 
child had said to him earlier in the 
day. 

Barton from his side window 
watched the doctor as he. walked 
away, a short, sturdy figure with a 
brown beard, and then his eyes 
wandered to the old white church, 
which stood only a little distance 
from Mrs. Swift’s house, and was 
placed upon a knoll similar to that 
upon which the latter stood. In the 
hollow between was the church- 
yard, filled, as Edward well remem- 
bered it, with row on row of white 
headstones, marking the _ resting 
places of the founders and former 
inhabitants of the village. Farther 
back, in the newer part of the ceme- 
tery, Barton’s father and mother 
were buried. 

The blue hills looked this after- 
noon very companionable and peace- 
ful. The young soldier’s head sank 
restfully back, and he knew nothing 
more until Mrs. Swift opened the 
door in the evening dusk, carrying 
the supper-tray. 

It was the next Sunday that Bar- 
ton first left the house and turned 
his steps toward the church. The 
day was mild, and the natural scents 
and movements in the outdoor world 
seemed bewildering and intoxicat- 
ing to one just emerging from the 
long confinement of illness. It was 
late, and Barton stepped into a rear, 
unoccupied pew and closed the door 
softly behind him. The congrega- 
tion had risen to sing a hymn, and 
as the young man contemplated 
their backs a painful sensation came 
over him, as he realized how many 
of them were clad in sombre black. 
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There was one bent woman, alone, 
only a few pews ahead of him, who 
seemed particularly pathetic. It 
was with a sense of relief that he 
turned to where Louise Burney, her 
slight figure clad in a plum-colored 
dress made after the manner of the 
time and with ribbous to match on 
her hat, stood beside her father, her 
slender height rising above his. 

To the right of the girl, in front 
of the long expanse of familiar- 
looking pews, the stained-glass win- 
dow over the pulpit held Barton’s 
attention. He remembered well 
the Biblical scene dipictea thereon, 
and the memorial held a peculiar 
significance for him, for it recorded 
the virtues of his grandfather, who 
had come to B rather late in 
life from a New England seaport 
town. He had been prominent as 
the owner of a famous privateer in 
the war of 1812. 

The hymn had ceased by now, 
and the sermon had begun. Bar- 
ton’s attention wandered off again 
to the congregation. There were 
many families whom he recognized, 
all too large a proportion of them 
in deep mourning. They were the 
relatives of the young soldiers who 
had gone from B to the war. 
From them Barton turned to the 
blue hills, seen in an aspect now 
new to him but still well-remem- 
bered, from the church windows. 

In spite of his inattentiveness, 
Barton felt that it was good to be 
there in the old church. His relig- 
ious sense was strongly, if irregu- 
larly aroused. The aspect of the 


hills, the sight of the congregation 
and the memorial to his grandfather 
had called up old thoughts that had 
long been dormant in his mind. 
He had come out of his retirement 
with some unwillingness, largely 
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bred of long disuse of his social 
faculties; and had intended to slip 
out of the church before the end ot 
the service, as quietly as he had 
come; but now that his interest had 
been thoroughly aroused, he re- 
solved to stay on till the close. He 
felt less weak than he had dreaded; 
the contact with outside things was 
less tiring than he had feared. 

Edward had fancied himself un- 
noticed as he entered, but at the 
end of the hymn an awkward coun- 
try usHer had come up to offer a 
better seat, which Barton had de- 
clined; and still later, in the prayer 
that succeeded the sermon, Mr. 
Wallace, the minister, had startled 
Barton by an unmistakable allusion 
to himself. It was rather pointed 
and in poor taste, it is true, but 
after his long seclusion and a for- 
mer unpopularity, real or fancied, 
in the town, any indication of a 
change in his position could not fail 
to be touching to Barton. In his 
childhood the New England reserve 
of the people, combined with his 
own lonely situation and sensitive 
nature, had made his early life at 
B a rather painful one; he 
had had few pleasant relationships 
there. 

When the service was ended, Ed- 
ward was about to turn quietly 
away, but the old woman whom he 
had noticed at first was coming 
toward him, and he waited for her. 
He had recognized her ‘as_ she 
turned; her son, younger than him- 
self, had been killed on a Southern 
battle-field two years before. 

She shook Barton’s hand warmly, 
and glanced admiringly at the uni- 
form he wore. Barton was deeply 
moved as he saw the tears in her 
dim old eyes, and he knew that she 
was thinking of her son, who had 


never recovered from his wound, as 
she said, “I am thankful that you 
have been spared.” Her deep sor- 
row seemed to transfigure and 
glorify the plain old woman. He 
replied cheerfully, and she turned 
away with a gleam of brightness 
illuminating her careworn face. 

As old Mrs. Robbins passed on, 
others came up. People of all sorts 
advanced to shake Barton’s hand 
that day ; to renew old acquaintance- 
ships, to wish him well, and to his 
surprise, to speak with pride of the 
exploit in which he had won glory 
and promotion. The kind words 
and the warm appreciation were 
wonderfully touching to the young 
man. The painfulness, the incom- 
pleteness and the failures of his 
childhood seemed condoned in that 
hour; he felt that he could hence- 
forth look upon life with a fuller 
self-respect. 

At last the minister approached 
him, and Barton drew,back instinc- 
tively. Mr. Wallace, who was the 
successor of his guardian, had 
visited him several times during his 
illness, at first wholly with the idea 
of smoothing the departure of one 
whom he insisted on regarding as 
moribund. He was a middle-aged 
man with a commonplace mind and 
a rather tiresome manner. Barton 
had humorously realized the mean- 
ing of the minister’s attitude toward 
him; and when the good man had 
at last understood that there was no 
immediate likelihood of Barton’s 
dying, his visits had been unsuccess- 
ful, and the intercourse between the 
two had never proceeded quite 
smoothly. 

Now the minister did not perceive 
Barton’s aversion. “My dear young 
friend,” he said, seizing the young 
man’s hand, “how glad I am to see 
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you out again, looking so strong 
and so well! I scarcely thought 
when I first saw you that you 
would ever be able to come here 
again!” He presented Barton to 
his wife; and Barton’s resentment 
at the minister’s tactless speech 
would have been mitigated had he 
known the private reprimand m 
store for that offender. Mr. Wal- 
lace was beginning to invite the 
young man to dinner, and Edward 
in distress was looking about him 
childishly for some means of escape, 
when Dr. Burney came up from be- 
hind, and, catching the drift of the 
talk, said laughingly, as he laid his 
hand on Edward’s shoulder, “You 
don’t secure my patient this time, 
Mr. Wallace! Not at all! I can’t 
let him out of my sight to-day, the 
first time he has ventured out! 
How should I know what you 
might do to him at the parsonage, 
or what high jinks might be going 
on there! No, Mr. Wallace, let 
him alone; to-day he comes with 
me!” 

The good minister's surprise, be- 
wilderment and partial understand- 
ing, vainly masked under a set 
smile, almost upset Edward's grav- 
ity. He made his excuses to him 
almost gaily, and with a sense of 
relief followed the doctor out of the 
church, to where a two-seated car- 
riage was waiting. An elderly lady 
sat on the back seat, and between 
her and Edward there passed a cor- 
dial greeting. She was Mrs. Sim- 
mons, the doctor’s widowed sister, 
and had often come to read to Ed- 
ward in days when he could not do 
so himself without fatigue. Next 
Edward was introduced to the doc- 
tor’s daughter. 

Louise Burney gave him her 
hand with a bright smile; and Ed- 
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ward felt an odd thrill as he realized 
that he was for the first time face 
to face with the young lady whom 
he had seen so often from his win- 
dow, and about whom he had heard 
so much. Then he mounted into 
the back seat beside Mrs. Simmons; 
and the doctor climbed up beside 
his daughter and drove away. 

There was a pretty scene in the 
doctor’s sitting-room that afternoon, 
and one that Edward, who viewed 
it lying back among the cushions 
of an easy chair, never in after 
years forgot. The room was a long, 
narrow one at the front of the house. 
All the wall space was lined with 
low book-shelves, except for the 
breaks made by the windows and 
a place in the front of the room, 
where stood a small mahogany 
writing-table. Above the table 
hung, confronting each other, prints 
of Lincoln and Sumner, and be- 
tween them was draped a small 
American flag. 

“Won't you read to us, as usual, 
Louise?” asked the doctor. “I am 
sure Colonel Barton would enjoy 

At Barton’s cordial assent the 
girl arose and took down several 
books from the shelves. When 
she began to read, the young man 
was surprised at the charm of her 
clear voice. The matter that she 
read was still more surprising to 
him. She read the war poems of 
Lowell and Holmes and Whittier 
and Longfellow; those poems that 
show so well to-day the kindling of 
the spirit felt by the men who lived 
in that stirring time. As Barton 
listened to the girl’s voice, that 
quivered sometimes with the 
strength of the emotion in what she 
read, the war through which he had 
passed’ seemed to stand before him 
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in a new light. Detached from the 
press and struggle with details in 
which he had been engrossed fo1 
so long, he seemed to view the whole 
conflict in a different aspect, and to 
see, though as yet afar off, a new 
meaning in all that had been going 
on. 

The girl read on spontaneously, 
feeling no constraint in Barton’s 
presence. It stimulated her in her 
congenial occupation to have a new 
listener. She had felt some interest 
in Barton of late, because of her 
father’s accounts of him, and now 
that she had actually seen him, his 
evident weakness, his gallant bearing 
in spite of it, and the bright youth- 
fulness and almost boyishness of his 
look, all appealed to her greatly. 
Some natural sympathy made her 
gauge more accurately than he: 
father had done the _ essential 
strength of his character. 

The two met face to face on the 
following day in a somewhat un- 
expected manner. The girl had 
taken a rather circuitous route 
through the cemetery, on her way 
back from Harold’s lesson at Mrs. 
Swift’s; and as she turned a sharp 
corner she suddenly came upon 
Barton, standing bareheaded before 
two graves that were side by side, 
and above which was placed a wide 
low monument. In a flash the girl 
realized the situation; the monu- 
ment to Lieutenant Barton, who had 
fought and fallen so bravely at Cha- 
pultepec, and to the young wife, 
who, broken-hearted, had survived 
him so short a time—a monument 
with which the girl had long been 
familiar—was that of Barton’s par- 
ents. She divined that he was 
visiting these graves tor the first 
time after his long absence and ill- 
ness; but it was too late to with- 


draw; Barton had already seen her. 

He came toward her at once, sup- 
pressing the emotion which she 
knew he must have felt, and said, 
“I have been here for some time, 
Miss Burney, and was just about 
to go. May I walk with you 
through the cemetery?” 

She gave him a bright assent. 
It was one of the characteristics of 
Louise that whatever she did was 
done clearly, joyously, and with a 
sort of bright éclat that served to 
show her interest in and enjoyment 
of the most trivial circumstances of 
life. 

Just now she chatted on to Bar- 
ton in her liveliest way, for she was 
anxious to cover up the awkward 
situation into which she had in- 
advertently stumbled. Presently 
Barton noticed that she was being 
incommoded by the large mink 
muff that she carried, as she held 
up her skirts at the same time. 

“Pray let me take your muff, Miss 
Burney,” he said. . 

She gave it to him with a clear 
“Thank you,” and added, “It’s so 
warm to-day anyway that I had no 
reason for carrying it; but I sup- 
pose habit is stronger than any of 
us.” 

They had come to a grave newer 
than most of the others, and Louise 
paused before it. With a womanly 
gesture she bent down and pushed 
away some branches of a large 
evergreen tree, that were overhang- 
ing the plain stone. As she raised 
her head again, Barton saw that her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“It is poor Jim Robbins’ grave,” 
she said in a low voice. “Just nine- 
teen—and his mother’s only child.” 

They were silent for a minute, 
and then the girl said, “But I envy 
you men the privilege of risking 
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everything for the country. What 
can a poor girl do? My father said 
I was not strong enough to be a 
nurse, and so | have had to be con- 
tent with knitting and sewing and 
whatever else the village house- 
wives*have been doing for the army. 
When I was in Boston—I spent 
two winters there at school, and 
lived with an aunt I have there—I 
used often to hear the Abolition 
orators—Charles Sumner and all 
the rest of them. And I used to feel 
in those days that if ever the time 
came, I too should like to do my 
best for the good cause. But my 
best has been a very slight thing. 
I read of you, Colonel Barton, at the 
time you won your medal; all 
B was proud of you, as her 
son; and you don’t know how I 
envy you!” 

“I agree with you that it has been 
a great privilege,” said Barton 
gravely, and he seemed so preoccu- 
pied for a time that the girl won- 
dered if she had spoken too freely. 

“Let us walk toward the church,” 
said Edward presently, and they 
passed along the road, the young 
man recalling the more noticeable 
tombstones in the front row. “There 
is the lady with the three marble 
flounces, weeping into an elaborate 
handkerchief at her husband’s urn,” 
he said, and they smiled together; 
“and there ‘is the Rev. Mr. Dewey’s 
tomb, with the cherub in bands. 
How well I remember them. And 
yet,” he added musingly, “these old 
graves that seem so passionless to 
us now have been wept over in their 
time as much as anything new.” 

They stood before the old church. 
“I’m afraid you must be tired,” said 
Louise in her bright way, “ and I 
know that Iam. Let us sit here for 
a while. Father will be driving 


past presently and I can go home 
with him.” 

For all his four years’ war experi- 
ence, his Lieutenant-Colonelcy, his 
honorable wound and his honorable 
laurels, there was still something of 
the boy in Edward Barton’s appear- 


- ance as he seated himself on the old 


church steps beside the radiant girl 
in the mink victorine and the plum- 
colored gown, and gave her back 
her muff with a deferential air. 
The two were frankly pleased with 
each other’s company. They were 
contemporaries, and as such were 
bound to have many subjects in 
common. They talked fluently, 
sounding each other’s natures with 
more than the ordinary mutual in- 
terest of man and maid. Circum- 
stances had made it natural for the 
talk to take on an intimate charac- 
ter; and with the proverbial self- 
centredness of youth, it was of 
themselves and their earlier lives of 
which they spoke. Before Louise’s 
eyes there lived again the lonely, 
sensitive boy, spending, under the 
minister’s guardianship in the white 
parsonage down the road, a mis- 
understood, unhappy existence, re- 
deemed from utter gloom only by 
the love of books and of bookish 
things; the stripling who had left 
B for college, and had worked 
his way through with dogged, un- 
failing energy; the youth of twenty- 
two who had left his instructorship 
in the cloistered academic town at 
the call to arms which had stirred 
his father and his grandfather be- 
fore him; and finally the soldier, 
serving steadily but without distinc- 
tion, through a long series of battles, 
through hard marches, and dull, 
wearisome camp-life; and winning 
glory at last, at the one stroke, 
when he had least expected it. And 
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Barton in his turn saw the other 
child, a girl motherless it is true, 
but basking in the sunny light of her 
father’s love, with a fondness for 
books that equalled his own; deli- 
cate in thealth—a delicacy which 
had, in fact led to her father’s com- 
ing to B nine years before; 
the young girl whose pulses had 
throbbed and whose imagination 
had been stirred at the thought of 
her country’s faults and her coun- 
try’s need; and the older girl, who 
rejoiced with such heartfelt grati- 
tude now that the wretched wrong 
was atoned for and the country 
saved. They talked of these things 
not sombrely, although they were 
the most important subjects in the 
world to them; but joyously, with 
all the hope and eagerness of their 
youth. 

When Dr. Burney came driving 
down the road toward the church on 
his way home, he saw the two 
young people approaching him; 
his daughter in her furs and plum- 
colored gown walking beside the 
tall young soldier, who was again 
carrying her muff. The two were in 
animated conversation, and it seemed 
to the doctor that Edward’s smile as 
he talked was peculiarly winning, 
and had in it much of unspoiled 
youthfulness. 

Barton was, however, in a thought- 
ful mood when he returned to Mrs. 
Swift’s. He encountered Harold, 
and, moved by some impulse which 
he could not have himself explained, 
he began sounding the child on the 
subject of the Revolutionary battle 
at B , and found his ideas to 
be rather hazy. Barton’s teaching 
instinct awoke in him; he spoke to 
Harold a little about the Revolution 
as the child already knew it, and 
then began to talk again of the 


battle at B , showing the in- 
domitable strength of the sturdy 
colonial troops, who had in spite of 
their lack of skill overcome the 
British regulars; he told Harold 
where the graves of the Americans 
who had fallen were to be seen in 


‘the cemetery; and he dwelt on the 


fact that it was their strength in- 
spired by sense of right and duty 
which had led them to victory. He 
ended with an elaborate peroration, 
having worked himself into a state 
of enthusiasm; and then stopped 
abruptly, looking at the child in 
amusement, as he reflected how 
little of his oratory Harold was 
likely to have understood. 

There was a short pause. Then 
Harold in his sturdy way remarked 
unexpectedly, “This is a free coun- 
try,’ and Barton, a little startled, 
reflected with amused wonder at 
the mixture of childish simplicity 
and wisdom beyond his years which 
Harold had often shuwea. 

“I think,” he said seriously, after 
a minute, “that we conquered the 
Southerners because we were right 
and they weren’t.”’ 

“That’s what Miss Burney says,” 
said Harold with a seriousness equal 
to Edward’s own,” she says the 
country’s saved now.” 

Barton was often at Dr. Burney’s 
in the next two weeks. He decided 
that the walk there from Mrs. 
Swift’s was excellently adapted to 
his returning strength, and he spent 
many hours with Louise in the doc- 
tor’s sitting-room. It was the hap- 
piest period of his life. He and 
Louise were peculiarly congenial. 
A certain strain of bitterness, of 
disappointment, which, fostered by 
early trials, had crept its way into 
Barton’s nature, was soothed and 
often wholly set at rest by frequent 
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contact with the girl’s fresh, clea 
way of looking at life, untainted as 
it was by any carking care or cor- 
roding grief. 

His strength, meanwhile, was 
coming back more rapidly than had 
been expected; it was evident that 
by the end of the summer he would 
be fully restored to that robustness 
which he had acquired while in the 
Army. And it was not only the re- 
turn of physical strength which 
was delightful; Barton was experi- 
encing also that joy and sense of 
breadth of horizon which comes to 
one who lives, as it were, in a cur- 
rent of new ideas. His preoccupation 
on the day he had met Louise in the 
cemetery had followed the ideas 
about the country and the war which 
she had so innocently and spontan- 
eously expressed, taking it for 
granted that he would understand 
them. But Barton had _ never 
thought seriously about the prin- 
ciples that underlay the war. He 
had been stirred into action at its 
commencement by the heroic im- 
pulses that were in his blood. Now 
his keen intelligence, once aroused, 
was gradually comprehending the 
girl's ideas; during these days he 
sat at her feet and slowly came 
into a full realization of her message 
like a child conning by degrees a 
difficult lesson. In particular, her 
heroes, Lincoln and Sumner, were 
beginning to be to him the symbols 
of all that was fine and noble in the 
great moral movement that had 
gone on side by side with the mili- 
tary activity of the time. 

The evening of the fourteenth of 
April was a joyous one at B 
All day the flags had been fiutter- 
ing bravely against the blue sky. 
The war was over at last—the 
country saved, as Harold had said. 


In the evening Barton sat with 
Louise in the sitting-room. The 
doctor had been with them at first, 
reading a medical magazine as they 
talked, but he had been called away, 
and they were now alone. Some- 
times they could hear Mrs. Sim- 
mons’ voice as she talked with the 
servant in the room across the hall. 

They could hear also shouts and 
noise coming from the village below 
—the new village that had sprung 
up to supplant the older one with 
the coming of the railroad. They 
paused in theif talk to listen, and 
presently became aware of answer- 
ing shouts in the upper village. 
“They're coming this way,” said 
Louise presently, and the sounds 
drew nearer and nearer. There 
were many men’s voices, and drums, 
on which sounded the vibrant, 
throbbing music of the camp-songs 
that Barton knew so well. The 
noises stopped before the house, 
and the two inside heard Barton’s 
name called out with cheers. “You 
would better go out to them,” 
whispered Louise. “They must 
have heard from Mrs. Swift that 
you were here.” 

As Barton stepped out upon the 
porch, he was greeted by cheer on 
cheer. Concealed by the curtain, 
Louise peered out eagerly, and 
thrilled as she saw the tall, erect 
soldier’s figure, illuminated by the 
flaming torchlight. There were 
cries of “Speech! Speech!” and Bar- 
ton, to whom the whole scene by 
some strange mental trick seemed 
to have happened before in a dream 
or a pre-existence, stepped forward 
a little and began to speak in a clear 
ringing tone, every syllable that he 
uttered being perfectly audible to 
the girl inside. He spoke briefly, 
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but his ideas formulated themselves 
with the utmost clearness. 

“T thank you all,” he said, “for 
this visit. We have to-day a coun- 
try saved from deadly peril. It is 
the best country in the world, and 
the only one that gives the same 
opportunities to all alike. Now that 
we have saved her, we must do our 
best to serve her and keep her in 
every way. And before you go, I 
want you to give three cheers for 
the man who has done more than 
anyone else to save the country—I 
mean Abraham Lincaln.” 

The cheers went up with a right 
good will. The assemblage moved 
away, and Barton turned inside to 
the waiting girl. For a -time the 
two stood confronting each other in 
silence. The drum-beats were 
dying away in the distance. Then 
Edward spoke. “Miss Louise,” he 
said, using the girl’s name for the 
first time, so that she started a 
little, “I have something to tell 
you.” 

Louise looked at him inquiringly, 
and he went on. “Do you remember 
that afternoon in the cemetery, 
when you said that you would like 
to have accomplished more in the 
war? Let me tell you what you 
have done for me. You have taught 
me to see what the war meant; 
although I fought in it for four 
years, I never saw its significance 
until you told me.” 

Surprise and joy chased each 
other over Louise’s face as Edward 
spoke. She sat still, bewildered by 
her emotions. He pressed her hand 
silently, and went out. In the next 
room she heard him saying an agi- 
tated good-night to Mrs. Simmons, 
which agitation the good lady attrib- 
uted to the excitement of the sere- 


nade. 


Barton rose late the next morn- 
ing, and felt, that Good Friday, no 
sense of overhanging calamity. It 
was Harold, his serious eyes wide 
with knowledge of half-understood 
crime and calamity, who was the 
bearer to him of the ill-tidings of 
President Lincoln’s danger. 

At the first hearing of the news a 
dreadful recurrence of his former 
weakness seemed to overpower and 
paralyze Barton. But he mastered 
it in an instant, and asked the child 
hastily—“The President—will he 
live?” 

“He'll die,” replied Harold and 
at sight of Barton’s distress and 
with a partial understanding of it 
he looked ready to cry. 

Later in the day the telegraph 
confirmed the worst that had been 
feared, and all the joy and gladness 
that had been at B so short a 
time before was turned, as in count- 
less other places, to bitter grief. 

Barton heard from her father that 
Louise Burney was prostrated for 
the time being: and it was not until 
Sunday that he saw her, in church, 
her gown changed for a black one, 
and a spiritual look upon her pale 
face. 

The old church was very beauti- 
ful on this Easter Sunday morning. 
The flag that had hung for four 
years below the pulpit was draped 
in black; and above the pulpit, upon 
the reading-desk, and all over the 
chancel was a mass of white lilies. 
The words of the Resurrection had 
a strange sound to the stricken peo- 
ple. Mr. Wallace, as usual, con- 
ducted the prayers and read the les- 
son; but the sermon was delivered 
by a younger man, who was, like 
Edward, a native of B , and 
who had himself but lately returned 
from the war. As he mounted the 
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pulpit and began to speak, the peo- 
ple noticed a light as of new pur- 
pose and enthusiasm shining clearly 
forth from amid the marks of the 
grief that was common to them all. 

“\We were standing,” he said, “in 
the presence of the great mystery of 
Death. Why it had been permitted, 
what was its ultimate significance 
we could see now as through a glass, 
darkly, but when the mystery of 
Life was over, we should be able to 
see face to face. What we could see 
now was a noble career closed, so 
that no taint of a less heroic time 
could touch it; a sacrifice fully ac- 
complished, and an atonement made 
by the blood of the innocent for the 
faults of the guilty. And we should 
not waste our time in unavailing 
sorrow, but prayerfully, reverently 
lend ourselves to keeping inviolate 
the precious heritage—our beloved 
country, her flag now one again and 
soon to be without a seam—which 
our fathers had fought for so 
bravely and which our martyrs, 
unto this last one, had kept so 
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sacredly. Let us guard it and 
cherish it, even to the utmost of 
our ability.” 

Throughout the sermon the lis- 
teners were deeply stirred. Men sat 
‘with their heads bowed, and women 
sobbed audibly, in this congrega- 
tion of reserved New Englanders. 
But toward the close they grew 
calmer and sat more erectly, a light 
as of new ambition shining in their 
eyes. The last hymn, “America,” 
had never been sung with more 
vigor. 

At the close of the service Barton 
found himself, as if by instinct, at 
Louise Burney’s side. The others 
had gone ahead. The two walked 
on together, and there was silence 
between them, for they had looked 
into each other's eyes, and what 
they saw there had made them 
afraid. For a mystery new to them, 
but as strange and as old as Death 
or Life, had come into being in 
the old church on that Resurrection 
morning. 
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Modern Treatment of Tuberculosis 


By Henry L. SHuMway 


NTIL within less than a score 

of years, pulmonary tuber- 

culosis, or “consumption” a: 
it is more popularly known, has been 
the most deadly ailment in New 
England, and the infrequent recov- 
ery of victims after the disease was 
fully recognized has been quoted as 
almost miraculous. In fact a pro- 
nounced case was usually considered 
incurable: Besides this the popular 
idea was that the disease was hered- 
itary, and once manifested, both 
patients and friends were hopeless 
of doing more than of delaying its 
progress toward the anticipated 
fatal termination, or of mitigating 
its attendant suffering. 

Science has, however, given a 
conclusive negative to both these 
popular ideas. Koch’s discovery 
of the infectious agent, a now recog- 
nized bacillus, has taught the world 


that the disease originated by its 
presence in the animal system is not 
hereditary in any sense, but is easily 
communicable under favorable con- 
ditions. ‘The only phase of heredity 
involved in the disease is the inheri- 
tance of a generally enfeebled con- 
stitution from diseased parents, 
through which the offspring are pos- 
sessed of less natural power to 
resist the inroads not only of this 
but of all other infectious agents, 
and indeed of any form of disease. 
The dissipation of this idea of he- 
redity with its legitimate and inevi- 
tably disastrous result is of itself no 
mean agency in the campaign for 
the cure of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Mental healing is not yet established 
in the scientific pharmacopeeia, but 
psychologists are quite ready to 
admit that a mental conviction that 
a disease is incurable is a serious bar 
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to the success of even the most skil- 
ful treatment of a patient. 

The disease is established in the 
system of any individual only by 
the introduction of the germ from 
an infected source. There are two 
most frequent sources of infection: 


One is through the sputum or sal- 
ivary excretions of a diseased per- 
son, thrown off without care in or 
about the home or in public places, 
which, after it is dried, passes as 
dust into the air and finds its way 
into the respiratory passages of 
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others. The other is through the 
same bacillus from milch cattle, 
which frequently pervades the milk, 
and which, if used without cooking, 
especially by enfeebled women and 
young children, carries the germs to 
the glands connected with the di- 
gestive apparatus, and infection en- 
sues. There are other ways in 
which the germs present in any ani- 
mal excretion, or in any infected 
animal tissue, may be introduced 
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pneumonia, cancer, as well as of 
tuberculosis, and no one knows how 
many other diseases, would long 
ago have depopulated the earth. 
Medical statisticians credit pul- 
monary tuberculosis with at least 
one-seventh of the total number of 
deaths in civilized communities, 
and when to this is added the results 
of the same infection to which other 
names, like chronic diarrhcea, cholera 
infantum, scrofula, and the like are 
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into another body, but the two most 
potent channels of infection are as 
above described. | 

It should not be understood that 
every active bacillus finding lodg- 
ment in a human body will produce 
the disease. Fortunately for the 
continued existence of the human 
race, nature has endowed mankind 
with wonderful powers of resistance 
to infectious agencies. Otherwise, 


the germs of typhoid, diphtheria, 


added, the record is truly an appall- 
ing one. The almost universal char- 
acter’ of the disease is shown by 
statistics of observations of human 
autopsies, that in adults 70 per cent. 
show the presence at some time dur- 
ing life of the bacillus tuberculosis. 
Very many of these cases show 
that the disease was in some way 
arrested during life, and this fact 
demonstrates the possibility of cure, 
if the disease is met in its early 
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stages by intelligent recognition 
and prompt and wisely chosen 
remedial agents. The too frequent 
difficulty is the insidious nature of 
the disease; the loss of flesh, recur- 
rent periods of slight fever, more or 
less cough, and even night-sweats 
are allowed to go on, to a point 
where the case is almost hopeless, 
before either the nhysician or the 
patient is aware of the peril of the 
situation. 


effort toward reducing the appalling 
death rate which has heretofore pre- 
vailed. 

The modern method of meeting 
the disease is so simple that one 
might almost expect its general 
adoption in the homes of the pa- 
tients, but human nature is_ phe- 
nomenally indifferent to its own 
interests, and it is found necessary 
in a large majority of cases to place 
the patients under the rigorous 


SLEEPING QUARTERS IN MAINE SANATORIUM 


The new light upon the origin 
and character of the disease, which 
has been developed by science dur- 
ing the last score of years, has laid 
the foundation for its more intell1- 
gent treatment. Although the idea 
of its hereditary nature has been dis- 
proved, its infectious character, no 
less than the possibility of cure in 
the earlier stages, add to the serious 
character of the situation, but it has 
also laid the foundation for wise, 
scientific and eminently practical 


supervision which is possible only 
in a specially arranged institution, 
and under the control of medical 
men who are thoroughly conversant 
with all the symptoms and phases 
of the disease, and aware of the 
prime importance attaching even to 
the apparently more trivial details 
of the approved treatment. 

To this end medical science and 
corporate philanthropy have decided 
that a sanatorium specially contrived 
and arranged for the reception of 
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the victims of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis is indispensable for its proper 
treatment. The essential features 
of such an institution are healthful 
location, proper water supply and 
drainage, open air at all hours, 
and all seasons, sunlight, and 
cheerful surroundings. The no less 
important essentials of the ar- 
rangement of such an _ establish- 
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ment are a superabundance of pro- 
perly selected food, ample bathing 
facilities, opportunity for all pro- 
per forms of out-door exercises, and 
the promotion of personal interest 
and social intercourse to counter- 
act the morbid conditions so apt 
to assert themselves under the de- 
pressing influence of protracted 
illness. | 
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A DINING ROOM 


Sleeping rooms wide open to 
the air, out-door camps still more 
primitive, and even a forced diet 
are the essentials. ‘Thus five or 
six meals a day are usually insisted 


on, and cereals, meats, poultry, and 
above all, milk and eggs are almost 
crowded into the patients, who are 
encouraged to take the out-door 
exercise which, by promoting food 
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assimilation, makes such a profuse 
diet practicable. A gallon of milk 
and ten or a dozen eggs a day are 
often insisted on besides what 
might be called the regular “ bill of 
fare.” Of course the medical at- 
tendant knows what a strain this 
dietary is upon the digestive possi- 


bilities of his patients, but he is. 


prepared for this, and soon has his 
colony in condition to absorb and 
assimilate undreamed of quantities 
of food, the idea being to counter- 
act the destruction of tissue by the 
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leading to the re-infection of patients 
on the road to recovery. All this, 
however, is now avoided by the in- 
sistence on the care by the patients 
of all such media of infection. Spu- 
tum cups of rubber with paper lin- 
ings, which are readily removed and 
burned after use, or other like appli- 
ances are provided the patients, who 
are carefully instructed on the im- 
portanceof their constantuse. Other 
sources of possible infection are 
recognized and provided against in 
the discipline of such an establish- 
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bacillus, by a rebuilding’ of tissue 
faster than it is destroyed. 

At first there was a prejudice 
against the location of these insti- 
tutions in near proximity to othe: 
habitations, but this idea has been 
largely dissipated .as a*more intelli- 
gent grasp of the situation has been 
cultivated in the community. Prac- 
tically the only real opportunity for 
infection is in the careless expec- 


toration of patients. In Colorado, 


at Asheville, North Carolina, . and 
other famous resorts for consump- 
tives, this has. proved a genuine 
menace to the public health, besides 


ment, and there is now really less 
danger of infection from a sanato- 
rium than from a country farmhouse 
where two or three generations 
have died of consumption, and 
wall-paper, floors, etc., have all the 


“while been left uncleansed to per- 


petuate the infectious character of 
the dwelling. 

This curative and preventive pol- 
icy, based upon a recognition of the 
true idea of the infectious nature of 
the disease, and of the possibility of 
cure in cases not too far advanced, 
is the legitimate work of the sana- 
torium. There is, however, another 
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phase of the general subject, to 
which only brief allusion has been 
made here. This is the danger of 
infection from the milk of diseased 
animals. This food article, largely 
used in an uncooked state by deli- 
cate women and tender children, 
often carries with it the germs of tu- 
berculosis, to the constant peril of 
the community. Milch cattle -are 
quite as susceptible as human be- 
ings to this form of infection, and 
when herds or single animals are 
kept under slovenly or unsanitary 
conditions, and when the animals 
are debilitated by in-breeding, early 
breeding and forcing to an exces- 
sive milk secretion, these condi- 
tions furnish the best possible soil 
for the propagation of the germs, 
once they are introduced into the 
system of the animal. 

For ten years or more this form 
of tubercular contagion has engaged 
the attention of the medical faculty, 
and the higher skilled veterinarians, 
and much has been accomplished 
in educating milk producers and the 
public in regard to the facts, and to 
the possibility of prevention to a 
very considerable extent. Koch’s 
discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis 
and his later discovery of tuber- 
culin, have together given intelli- 
gent medical men and veterinarians 
the means of promptly and accu- 
rately determining the presence of 
the disease in an animal. Tubercu- 
lin is the life-product of the bacillus, 
much as carbonic acid is the life- 
product of all breathing animals, and 
the most common symptoms of the 
disease are produced by the toxic 
effect of this agent. At first Koch 
supposed he had discovered a rem- 
edy for tuberculosis, and that sup- 
posed fact was prematurely made 
public. Later it was discredited as 


a curative agent, although isolated 
cases of cure were observed. But 
observations on this line developed 
the fact that it could be relied on to 
reveal the presence of the disease. 
The injection of a very small quan- 
tity of the agent into the animal 
system was found to create a 
marked and characteristic rise in 
temperature, followed by a return 
to the normal as soon as the agent 
was eliminated from the system 
through the various secretions. 
The use of tuberculin for this 
purpose is entirely harmless, as its 
preparation includes the destruc- 
tion of the vitality of the bacilli. In 
many cases it has been found that 
the injection has apparently acceler- 
ated the progress of the disease, and 
its use is not desirable upon human 
beings. With milch cattle, how- 
ever, its use is important and valu- 
able, as it reveals the presence of the 
disease with unerring accuracy, 
while if no disease is present no 
harm follows its administration. 
The tuberculin test is a very sim- 
ple one in professional hands. For 
a full grown animal three drops, in 
thirty drops of water, is injected 
hypodermically, usually just through 
the loose skin back of the shoulder. 
Six or eight hours after injection, if 
even the slightest trace of the dis- 
ease is present, a rise in temperature 
is observed. Usually a clinical 
thermometer is inserted in the rec- 
tum of the animal, at intervals of 
two or three hours, beginning 
eight hours after injection. The 
presence of the injected matter 
seems to excite the bacilli, if present, 
to unusual activity, resulting in the 
febrile condition revealed by the 
thermometer. During the test food 
and water are withheld from the 
animal or given in small quantities. 


TREATMENT OF 
A rise of from two to six or more 
degrees, F., followed by a return 
to normal temperature after eight 
or ten hours of observation, reveals 
the presence of the disease. The 
excepted cases are only those in 
which the disease is so far advanced 
that the whole system is saturated 
with the naturally secreted tuber- 
culin, so that the addition of the 
two or three drops injected has no 
effect. In these cases, however, the 
general symptoms of the disease are 
so clearly apparent that the test is 
unnecessary. 

Nearly every state in the union 
has made more or less attempt to 
eradicate, or at least to reduce 
the disease, through the enforcement 
of the tuberculin test, but more 
drastic measures than are yet in use 
will need to be adopted before the 
desirable degree of immunity is 
secured. Most of the states attempt 
to prevent the importation of di»s- 
eased animals, and exercise a degree 
of supervision over the cattle of the 
state, but the work is advancing but 
slowly. Individual owners, espec- 
ially of high class breeding herds, 
and some others who are best in- 
formed in regard to the presence 
and the peril of the disease, have 
voluntarily adopted the test, at 
great pecuniary cost, but willingly 
as assisting in the protection of the 
pudlic. The writer has in mind a 
herd of sixty herd-book Ayrshires, 
in which the owner took great pride, 
and which he believed to be in a 
healthy condition, which, when he 
introduced the tuberculin test, was 
reduced to two animals. All the 
others were killed, and even a super- 
ficial autopsy revealed the presence 
of the disease in every case. In an- 


other herd of one hundred thorough- 
bred Jerseys the owner gladly sacri- 
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ficed over one-half, and now not 
only tests every animal before pur- 
chasing, but tests the entire herd 
every year, to prevent infection. 
Scores of similar instances of the 
prevalence of the disease and of the 
public spirit of individual owners, 
might easily be quoted. The great 
bar to effective state or municipal 
action against the disease has been 
professional jealousy among veter- 
inarians, the ignorance and prejudice 
of the owners of cattle, and the self- 
interest of the many who, while 
more than suspecting the presence 
of the disease in their herds, resent 
any interference which may result 
in the condemnation of their ani- 
mals, or the information to the pub- 
lic that they have diseased herds. 
Most assuredly, however, the work 
is to go on, and the preventive 
measures involved in the purging of 
the milk supply from infection and 
the more intelligent treatment of the 
early cases in the human family, 
with better general sanitary modes 
of living, may be relied on, perhaps 
not until the passage of a generation 
or two, to practically rid the com- 
munity of this great peril. 
Massachusetts was the pioneer in 
the work of attempting the cure of 
pulmonary tuberculosis in its early 
Stages through especial sanitary and 
dietetic methods. In the spring of 
1895 the sum of $150,000 was appro- 
priated and a board of trustees was 
appointed, whose first duty was to 
select and secure a desirable loca- 
tion for a sanatorium. They looked 
for a site at least 1000 feet above 
sea level, with proper drainage, 
good and abundant water, large 
land area, open exposure and easily 
accessible. These were found and 
secured on the crown of a rocky 
ridge in the town of Rutland, which 
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boasts the highest location between 
Boston and the Connecticut River. 
The town is broadly historic, as it 
was settled very early; it was the 
scene of the imprisonment of Bur- 
goyne’s army after his surrender; 
the famous Madame Jumel lived 
here, afterward becoming the wife 
of Aaron Burr; and from here emi- 
grated Rufus Putnam, the father 
of the state of Ohio, to settle in the 
far western wilds at Marietta. His 
old homestead is still standing, and 
is an object of local historic interest. 

The institution was opened Octo- 
ber 1, 1898, and received its first 
patient two days later. It has a cen- 
tral administration building with 
extended wings, well shown in the 
illustration. The portion occupied 
by patients is only one story in 
height, facing the south. Each 
principal ward has twenty-two beds 
and there are smaller rooms for the 
isolation of cases which threaten 
dangerous development. At the 
end of each ward is a _ sun-bath 
room with glass on three sides, out- 
side of which are large piazzas, so 
that even in extreme weather the 
most delicate patient is assured of 
sunlight and fresh air. 

The patients are required to keep 
daily records of every detail of their 
hospital life—hours in the open air, 
exercise, food, temperature, pulse, 
cough, symptoms, etc., and trained 
nurses revise and supplement these 
with their own more skilful ob- 
servations. The nurses, too, con- 
trol the heat and ventilation of the 
wards, etc., no patient being al- 
lowed to meddle with these features 
of the treatment. Every patient is 
weighed once a week and these rec- 
ords, passing under the eye of the 
trained superintendent, furnish the 
data for accurate conclusions re- 


garding individual improvement or 
deterioration, upon which are based 
the propriety of continued treat- 
ment. 

With so insidious a disease as pul- 
monary consumption, statistics cov- 
ering brief periods of treatment are 
by no means conclusive, but as an 
indication of results the following, 
from the Rutland sanatorium are of 
interest: The record is of 132 pa- 
tients who remained under treat- 
ment from one to 19 2-3 months. Of 
82 incipient cases, 53 were appar- 
ently cured or the disease arrested; 
28 were improved, and only one 
failed to show improvement. Of 40 
moderately advanced cases, six were 
apparently cured or the disease ar- 
rested; 18 were improved; I5 were 
not improved, and one died. Of to 
far advanced cases, three were im- 
proved and 6 failed of improvement ; 
one died. 

Maine also has a state sanato- 
rium for the treatment of apparently 
curable cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. It is located in Oxford 
County, among the easterly foot- 
hills of the White Mountains, on 
Greenwood Mountain in the town 
6f Hebron. The location has long 
been noted for its dry atmos- 
phere and other favorable climatic 
conditions. Extremes of heat and 
cold characteristic of New England 
are minimized here by topographi- 
cal conditions. The location is only 
about twelve miles from the Poland 
Spring hotel, and its water supply 
is believed to be equally pure and 
healthful with that at that famous 
resort. The buildings are of 
wood, with plainly finished interiors. 
The pavilion fronts are fitted with 
glass doors, closed usually only 
when the patients are dressing or 
undressing, and the men and women 
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patients, in separate pavilions, have 
all necessary privacy. Baths are in 
abundance and variety, and the 
kitchen and dining rooms, most im- 
portant accessories of the new sys- 
tem of treatment, are arranged 
with especial care. Assembly and 
recreation rooms are also abundant. 

The estate includes three hundred 
and twenty acres cut through the 
center by a public highway. There 
is an abundance of arable land, for 
the supply of vegetables, fruits and 
dairy products, poultry, etc., for the 
tables of the institution, besides 
generous areas of attractive wooa- 
land traversed by paths that are 
most inviting for out-door exercise. 
In these woods are rough “ camps,” 
open on one side, and inviting the 
patients to their habitation. 

The establishment has been care- 
fully planned to meet the require- 
ments of the new treatment, open 
air, sunshine, bathing facilities and 
abundant food supply being the 
essential features, while all its appli- 
ances and regulations have been in- 
telligently planned to meet the most 
approved requirements for’ the 
treatment of the class of patients 
for which it is designed. 

Unlike the other two establish- 
ments thus far described, Rhode 
Island has one, not a state institu- 
tion but conducted as a part of the 
charities of the Roman Catholic sis- 
terhood in charge of St. Joseph’s 
hospital in Providence. ‘These sis- 
ters have for years had such a de- 
partment of the hospital in mind. In 
thirteen years they have had charge 
of nearly eight hundred tuberculosis 
cases but with only an occasional 
cure, as the especially hygienic treat- 
ment now in vogue was not devel- 
oped until recently. Now, with 
quite a complete equipment for the 
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out-door and special food system, 
they hope to see their efforts re- 
warded with a large proportion of 
cures, in the incipient cases. 

In the Massachusetts and Maine 
institutions, only cases in the earlier 
stages of the disease are desired, as 
their plan and equipment are de- 
signed to be remedial; but in this 
Rhode Island institution cases of all 
classes are taken, the sisters realiz- 
ing that as a charity their sanato- 
rium can be highly beneficial in 
smoothing the downward path of 
their patients. Provision has, how- 
ever, been carefully made for the 
separation of the several classes of 
cases, so that no harm shall come 
from the hopeless cases to those 
which indicate a possibility of re- 
covery. 

The buildings are located at Hills- 
grove, on a farm of two hundred 
acres which was presented to St. 
Joseph’s hospital several years ago 
by Bishop Harkins. All three of 
the buildings face the south and on 
a good elevation, with ample provi- 
sion for water and drainage. The 
modern methods for the suppres- 
sion of contagion have been adopted, 
and dismissal is the penalty if a 
patient breaks the rules in this re- 
gard. The establishment will care 
for forty-four patients, and although 
but just open it is already filled, 
and the demands for admission em- 
phasize the fact that the sanatorium 
cannot meet the demand for relief. 
Enlargement, or another institution 
under direct state supervision, are 
the only practicable alternatives if 
the work is to meet the present and 
prospective demand. 

The state legislature has appro- 
priated $10,000 for the sisters’ sana- 
torium, and fully this amount has 
already been expended in the build- 
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ings and furnishings. Its support 
will devolve upon the efforts of 
those directly in charge. It is anti- 
cipated that the good _ results 
achieved here will speedily prompt 
the public to larger provision for the 
care of this class of sufferers. 

A very valtiiable contribution to 
the literature of this subject is a 
paper prepared for the Eighth In- 
ternational Prison Congress, to be 
held this year, by Dr. J. B. Ransom, 
physician to Clinton prison, Danne- 
mora, New York. He has made a 
very careful study of tuberculosis in 
penal institutions and his observa- 
tions are of importance in their rela- 
tions not only to his special field but 
to the general public. He points out 
that the average age at prison com- 
mitment, and the generally unfavor- 
able condition and surroundings of 
prisoners previous to commitment, 
contribute largely to the propor- 


tion of tuberculous cases observed. 


among prisoners. From forty to 
sixty per cent. of all the deaths of 
prison inmates are due to this dis- 
ease while the record for the whole 
population of the United States is 
about ten per cent. Dr. Ransom’s 
discussion of the favorable condi- 
tions for the infection and develop- 
ment of the disease attendant on 
prison life, with its unsanitary con- 
ditions, reveals the great need of 
prison reform in this direction, and 
his failure to secure reliable statis- 
tics from a careful canvass of the 
principal prisons of the country, in- 
dicates that much needs to be under- 
taken, while the results of his own 
careful work at Dannemora justi- 
fies the conclusion that the problem 
of prevention, and of cure to a cer- 
tain extent, only awaits for its suc- 
cessful solution an imitation of his 
methods. 
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Dr. Ransom has found it difficult 
to secure reliable statistics from any 
large number of prisons, but he relies 
on reports from the few that are 
collected under peculiarly reliable 
conditions. These are the prison 
under his own charge, the United 
States Marine Sanatorium at Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, the United 
States Military Sanatorium at Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico, and the Sana- 
torium at Blackwell’s Island, New 
York. The figures are: 


CASES DEATH-RATE 
Fort Bayard 449 20. 
Clinton Prison 461 3.23 
Fort Stanton 303 14. 
Blackwell’s Island 1004 29.68 


An important feature of the treat- 
ment of tuberculous prisoners by the 
state of New York is the transfer 
of all recognized cases from the 
other large prisons to Clinton, where 
they receive the modern treatment. 
The result in the change of the 
death” rate is significant, not only 
of the purging experienced by the 
other prisons, but that, although 
Clinton now gets practically all the 
cases, its death rate has not ad- 
vanced. The figures are a decade 
apart, before and after all cases were 
sent to Clinton, as follows: 


1892 1902 
Sing Sing 27 7 
Auburn 44 5 
Clinton 10 10 
81 @2 


In closing his report Dr. Ransom 
wisely suggests the value of the 
treatment at Clinton to the general 
public, in that, instead of the former 
prison life turning out upon the 
public a throng of diseased released 
prisoners, they are now healthy and 
better able not only to be self-sup- 
porting, but are no longer a prolific 
source of infection. 


{ 
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The Cat That Played Cupid 


By Eveanor H. Porter 


ISS JOSEPHINE CARROL 

was known throughout the 

village to be the possessor of 
two well-nourished aversions; they 
were men and cats. The first caused 
no particular comment—it was to be 
expected, perhaps, as the lady was 
thirty and unmarried; but the sec- 
ond—the second was contrary to all 
established precedents and was rank 
treason to the state of spinsterhood. 

The ‘Carrol homestead, situated 
just on the outskirts of Carrolton, 
was a somber thing of square cor- 
ners and green blinds, and empha- 
sized in every clear-cut line of hedge 
and flower-bed the owner's orderly 
self. West of it, and not far from 
the boundary line, stood the “ Eye- 
sore,’—as Miss Josephine termed it 
—a vacant cottage with broken win- 
dows and sagging doors, overrun 
with honeysuckles and wild roses, 
and set in the midst of a tangle of 
hollyhocks and _ peonies. 

It was late in June that the wel- 
come news came to Miss Josephine 
that the “Eyesore” had been dis- 
posed of to an unknown purchaser. 

“Well, I am glad,” she said em- 
phatically to the minister’s wife, 
who was calling. “It has been simply 
an eyesore to me for ten years past, 
and I shall be thankful to see the 
pruning shears and a lawn mower 
get hold of that place—to say 
nothing of what the house itself 
needs!” | 

In Miss Josephine’s joyful anti- 
cipation was a pleasant vision of 
carpenters, gardeners, and scrub- 


women working many days to bring 
about the happy change; great was 
her consternation, therefore, when, 
in less than a week, she saw a large 
wagon heaped with boxes, barrels, 
and furniture, standing before her 
neighbor's broken gate. 

“Why, they—they’ve actually 
come!” she exclaimed in dismay. 
“ And into that house, with never a 
thing being done to it!” 

The first thing that stirred Miss 
Josephine’s waking thoughts the 
next morning was the remem- 
brance of her new neighbors. 
Springing out of bed she pattered 
across the room and peeped through 
the lace curtains. 

On the back porch of the no longer 
vacant house stood a curious fig- 
ure clad in loose blue trousers and 
a flowing coat. 

“Why, it’s a woman in man’s—no, 
it’s a man—it’s—oh, it’s a heathen 
Chinee!” gasped Miss Jospehine, her 
voice a crescendo of horror and dis- 
may. Then she caught her breath 
with a sudden something like relief 
in her eyes. “Well, thank goodness, 
they aren’t all heathens!” she ex- 
claimed, as a tall, clean-shaven man 
in his shirt-sleeves opened the door 
and joined the Chinaman on the 
steps. 

There was a severe thunder storm 
that evening, and it was after a par- 
ticularly heavy crash that Miss 
Josephine heard a strange noise at 
her side door. ‘Half fearfully she 
picked up a lamp and opened the 
door a cautious twelve inches. She 
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almost dropped the lamp when ap- 
parently a living, dripping bit of 
the outer blackness shot through the 
open door and into the middle of the 
room. 

It was some time before Miss 
Josephine’s dazed eyes compre- 
hended that the shivering bit of 
darkness in the middle of her sitting- 
room was a large black cat. Then 
she threw wide the door, unmindful 
of the trespassing rain, set down the 
lamp, and hurried into the kitchen 
for a broom. 

“Here, scat—scat—shoo—get out 
—scat, I say!” she cried, fiercely 
brandishing her broom. 

The cat dodged from side to side, 
always avoiding that open door 
which led to the wet horribleness 
without—until a sharp gust of wind 
extinguished the light and slammed 
the door, bringing Miss Josephine’s 
chase to a sudden end. 

Miss Josephine was one of those 
women who have a peculiar horror 
of the dark. To her, in the best of 
times, it was peopled with out- 
stretched hands and clammy fingers, 
and now—now there really was a 
tangible thing of claws and furry 
legs ready to leap at her out of the 
dark. For a moment she stood quite 
still, hugging herself into as small a 
compass as possible; then, bringing 
all her will-power to bear, she 
banged the handle of the broom 
down hard on the floor and forced 
her unwilling feet to carry her 
across the room to the accompani- 
ment of a thump from the broom at 
every step. Thus she gained safety 
—and the kitchen door. In another 
minute, and with a second lamp, 
Miss Josephine returned to the sit- 
ting-room. 

Taking advantage of the momen- 
tary quiet, the cat came from her 


hiding-place and advanced to the 
middle of the floor. There she raised 
herself upright on her haunches and 
cried: 

“Meow!” 

Miss Josephine dropped limply 
into a chair. : 

“Shoo—scat!” she said weakly. 

The cat dropped to all fours again, 
advanced another twelve inches and 
repeated her polite supplication. 

“Well, I do declare!” murmured 
Miss Josephine, giving the broom in 
her hand a feeble shake. 

Quick to perceive the weaken- 
ing of her adversary, the cat came 
close to Miss Josephine’s side, 
raised herself upright and held out 
an insistent black paw—the trick of 
all her master’s teaching that pussy 
hated most to do. 

Whatever was the spell that the 
cat’s extraordinary behavior had 
cast upon Miss Josephine, it quickly 
fled at this last display, and Miss 
Josephine sprang to her feet. 

“Ugh!—the uncanny brute!’ she 
shuddered, with a vigorous thrust 
of her broom, and hurrying to throw 
open the outer door. 

The cat, as if aware that its most 
seductive appeal for sympathy had 
been all in vain, humped its black 
back, spit wrathfully, then dashed 
out the door into the still falling 
rain. 

With dustpan, brush, and moist- 
ened cloth, Miss Josephine carefully 
removed all traces of her recent un- 
welcome guest; then she opened the 
door and peered stealthily out into 
the dark. 

“Dear me, it does rain pretty 
hard!” she murmured, with a look in 
her eyes that was almost regretful 
as she slowly closed the door. 

A week passed. Miss Josephine 
sent many glances toward the 
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neighboring house, but she seldom 
saw its occupants. The broken 
gate was mended, the front door no 
longer sagged, and the windows re- 
joiced in new panes of glass; but 
the lawn was yet unmowed, and the 
honeysuckles, roses, peonies, and 
hollyhocks still bloomed in riotous 
profusion with apparently not a leaf 
nor bud disturbed. 

“Well, I—I suppose I really ought 
to call,” thought Miss Josephine, 
mindful of her neighborly duties; 
“but—I don’t see how I can like 
her,” she added, with a troubled 
glance at a huge pigweed raising its 
head on the other side of the bound- 
ary line. 

That same afternoon found Miss 
Josephine, arrayed in her lustrous 
black silk gown, daintily picking 
her way up the stranger’s grass- 
grown walk. Her feet were brought 
to a sudden stop as her eyes caught 
sight of the tall, smooth-shaven man 
sitting in a low chair before an easel 
which was placed under the spread- 
ing branches of an apple tree. At 
the man’s side, with yellow, gleam- 
ing eyes fixed on Miss Josephine, 
was a large black cat. 

A man and a cat!—the lady’s 
. carefully-assumed polite smile van- 
ished from her lips. She took a 
resolute step forward. 

The cat sprang to her feet, and at 
the sudden movement the man 
looked up. With a hasty dropping 
of his palette and brush he, too, 
arose and faced the not unlovely 
vision in his pathway. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” began Miss 
Josephine, stiffly, her cheeks a pretty 
pink. “I am Miss Carrol, your next- 
door neighbor. I came to call on 
your—er—are the ladies of your 
household in?” she finished with 


sudden hesitation, her disapproving 
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gaze bent on the cat, which began to 
show signs of desiring an acquaint- 
ance. 

An unmistakable twinkle came 
into the man’s gray eyes as he 
bowed before her. 

“You are most kind, Miss Carrol,” 
he murmured, noting with swift 
approval the glint of the sunlight 
on Miss Josephine’s satiny hair. “TI 
now regret more than ever that I 
am so unfortunate as to be obliged 
to keep Bachelor’s Hall. There are 
no ladies in my household—unless,” 
he added with a whimsical smile, 
“you would be willing to accept 
Tabitha as such; she certainly seems 
to realize the responsibilities of her 
position!” he finished laughingly, 
as the cat rose on her hind feet be- 
fore Miss Josephine and gave forth 
a gentle “meow.” 

Long before he had finished 
speaking the red of confusion had 
surged across Miss Josephine’s face 
and then receded, leaving it white 
with anger. She quite forgot her 
manners, and what was due this 
courteous stranger before her. She 
saw only the tangled weeds, the 
man’s laughing eyes, and the antics 
of the abhorred animal in the path 
at her side. With flashing eyes and 
an uptilted chin, she wheeled where 
she stood and marched down the 
walk, without so much as a word in 
reply. 

The man’s face was 
grave. 

“Miss Carrol, I didn’t mean—I 
beg of you—surely you—” he stam- 
mered hurriedly; but the backwara 
wave of a slender gloved hand so 
plainly said, “Apologies are quite 
useless, sir!” that he was silenced. 
He watched with troubled eyes he: 
progress along the road to her 
house. 


instantly 
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“Well, by Jove, she—she didn’t 
look it!” he finished weakly, stoop- 
ing to pet the black cat, whose 
arched back and upright tail indi- 
cated keen approval. 

Twenty-four hours later, imme- 
diately after the express from the 
nearest city had arrived, Miss 
Josephine answered a gentle knock 
at her side door, and accepted with 
reluctant hands a large box which a 
stolid, unsmiling Chinaman pre- 
sented. 

Inside the house she gingerly 
took off the cover and exposed to 
view a wealth of pink and yellow 
roses with a small white card 
nestling in their fragrant depths. 

“With sincerest apologies for an 
unwitting offense. 

“Carl D. Merritt.” 

“Um—very pretty!” said Miss 
Josephine, crisply, snapping on the 
box cover and starting for the outer 
door. 

Half way across the room she 
stopped irresolutely, raised the cover 
and took one long sniff of sweet- 
ness. She stopped again for an- 
other sniff when she had reached the 
door. Very slowly she descended 
the steps and looked toward her 
neighbor’s house; then she turned 
sharply, hastened through the hall 
to the kitchen and shook the roses 


out of the box on to the table. With. 


many prickings of hurried fingers, 
the long stems were finally placed 
in Miss Josephine’s choicest vase, 
and Miss Josephine herself was sur- 
veying the result with eyes that 
tried in vain to show displeasure. 

It was only the next day that the 
minister’s wife called. 

“See much of your new neigh- 
bors?” she asked. 

“Very little,” replied Miss Jose- 
phine, a swift red in her cheeks. 
“His name’s ‘Merritt,’ I believe.” 


“So I understand,” murmured 
Miss Josephine, her eyes on the 
roses in the big vase near by. 

“T hear he’s an artist, unmarried, 
and lives with a Chinese servant; 
funny !—isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ‘tis,’ assented Miss Jose- 
phine, shifting uneasily in her chair. 

“And there’s a cat—have you 
seen the cat? They say it’s a black 
one and used to be in a trained- 
animal show, and it can do lots of 
tricks. Did you say you’d seen it?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Miss Josephine 
with sudden vehemence; and some- 
thing in her eyes caused the min- 
ister’s wife to make a hasty change 
of subject. 

Miss Josephine was at work on 
her west flower-bed one morning 
soon after that, when a man’s 
smooth-shaven face appeared over 
the top of the boundary hedge. | 

“Good morning, Miss Carrol; I 
was just wanting to see you,” began 
Mr. Merritt with an ease of manner 
that gave no hint of his inward 
quakings as to his reception. “I find 
a quantity of fine currants are going 
to waste in my garden, and ’twould 
be a real kindness to me if you 
would take them off my hands. 
With your permission send 
them over this afternoon.” 

“I—I have all the currants I 
need,” fibbed Miss Josephine with 
prompt iciness, wondering if it 
were possible that this man could 
know that the most of her jelly for 
the last ten years had been made 
from those very bushes. 

“Ah, plenty—have you?” re- 
turned the man, undaunted. “Well, 
then you'll know just whom to give 
them to; I—” 

“But Mr. Merritt, I do not want— 
I cannot—” began Miss Josephine, 
helplessly. 

“Ah, you’re so kind!” interrupted 
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the man, “I know you won't refuse 
to take charge of the tiresome things 
for me. Just do what you like with 
them,” he concluded, with an airy 
sweep of his hands indicative of 
entire irresponsibility. “What beau- 
tifully kept flower-beds, Miss Car- 
rol,” he went on diplomatically, 
before she could answer. “Your 
gardener must be a jewel of the first 
water.” 

A sudden light came into the 
woman’s eyes. The currants fled 
from her thoughts and left only her 
neighbor’s weed-grown garden. 

“It’s Peter—and he is a good 
gardener,” she returned eagerly. 
“He—he’s only here a part of the 
time. Now wouldn’t—wouldn’t you 
like him some?” she burst out, an 
ecstatic vision of a metamorphosed 
“Eyesore” again leading her on to 
the door of Hope. 

Merritt laughed pleasantly. 

“You are very good, Miss Carrol, 
but I fear it would be many a weary 
day before Peter brought my gar- 
den to look like yours; and then, 
really, to tell the truth, I rather 
fancy the picturesqueness of the 
whole thing. This riotous tangle 
just suits the cottage—it’s consis- 
tent, you know.” 

Miss Josephine’s lips snapped to- 
gether and her fingers jerked a long 
grass from the peony roots. 

“Picturesque!” she began scorn- 
fully, then stopped with a start of 
surprise. A black cat had sprung 
from the sheltering hedge and was 
making kittenish dashes at the other 
end of the grass in her hand. 

“T sometimes think Tabitha is in 
her second childhood,” mused the 
man aloud. 
_“Here—shoo!” said Miss Jose 
phine, thrusting the grass at the cat. 

Tabitha promptly accepted the 
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thrust as the proper response to her 
first efforts and pounced upon the 
grass with renewed glee. 

Miss Josephine jerked the grass 
away and the cat followed straight 
into Miss Josephine’s lap. 

“Ugh—scat—shoo!” cried 
lady, springing to her feet. 

“Tabitha, Miss Carrol thinks you 
are too familiar on first acquaint- 
ance,’ remonstrated Mr. Merritt, 
gravely, though his lips twitched. 
“You should beg her pardon,” he 
continued, giving a peculiar whistle 
and crying sharply, as he pointed 
to Miss Carrol, “Tabitha—beg!’ 

With evident unwillingness the 
cat arose to her hind feet and held 
out a black paw to Miss Josephine. 

The lady gasped and _ backed 
away. 

“Now waltz, 
ordered the man. 

Tabitha dropped on all fours 
again and began to circle round and 
round on patient, rhythmic feet. 
Something very like interest came 
into Miss Josephine’s eyes. 

“Ah, good morning, Miss Jose- 
phine,” called a clear voice across 
the lawn. “Nancy said I should 
find you here. I came over to ask 
for your angel-cake rule.” And the 
minister’s wife came toward them, 
a smile on her lips, and her eyebrows 
suggestively upraised. 

With a hasty nod in Merritt’s 
direction and a strangely guilty 
flush, Miss Josephine hurried to 
meet her guest. 

Not only currants, but raspberries 
and blackberries in generous pro- 
fusion went over the line to Miss 
Josephine that summer, and all with 
sO easy an assurance that Miss Jose- 
phine found herself powerless to 
prevent it. 

“The obligation is all my own!” 
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Merritt declared earnestly, when- 
ever she remonstrated with him 
across the boundary hedge. 

There came to be a good many 
meetings over that boundary hedge. 
Merritt developed a sudden interest 
in gardening and even cleared a 
small square of his own which he 
carefully tended under the direct 
supervision of Miss Josephine from 
her side of the hedge. He brought 
out his pictured roses and peonies, 
also, for her to criticise, and she was 
obliged to confess that of the two, 
his pigment gardening was surely 
the greater success. 

So gradually had x all come 
about that Miss Josephine did not 
realize the frequency of these meet- 
ings until it suddenly occurred to 
her one morning early in September 
that not for five consecutive days 
had she seen her next-door neighbor. 
It was then that her western flower- 
bed received persistent and daily 
care. But in vain. One—two— 
three days passed, and not a glimpse 
did she catch of him. On the fourth 
the Chinaman appeared on the back 
steps. 

Miss Josephine fidgeted about the 
bed, ruthlessly pulled the petals 
from a flaming nasturtium, then 
gave a nervous little cough. 

“Er—ah—is your master sick?” 
she called. 

The man did not stir. 

“Er—ah—here!” she called in a 
higher key. “Is your master sick? 
say.” 

The Chinaman turned, looked 
fixedly at her for a moment, then 
nodded his head. 

“But how—what is the matter?” 

“Velly bad,” said the Chinaman 
stolidly. | 

“But what is it?—how long has 
he been so?” she asked, with an 
impatient gesture. 


The man shook his head. 

“He velly bad—velly bad!” he 
repeated impressively. 

“But can’t I do something— 
don’t you need something?” she 
urged again. 

The Chinaman shifted from one 
slippered foot to the other, shook his 
head once more, then turned and 
shuffled into the house. 

“Stupid—stupid—stupid!” mut- 
tered Miss Josephine. ‘Now what’s 
to be done! He'll die, of course, 
with no one but that idiot to tend 
him; but I can’t go over—I sup- 
pose!” she added, her cheeks begin- 
ning to burn. At that moment she 
caught sight of the doctor coming 
out of the neighbonng yard and 
hurried down to intercept him. 

“Doctor, what’s the matter with 
Mr. Merritt? Is he very sick? 
Can’t I do something? I can’t get 
anything out of that heathen Chi- 
nee!’’ she panted. 

The doctor smiled—the minister’s 
wife had not been slow to report 
those boundary-line meetings. 

“Well, he’s been pretty sick, Miss 
Josephine, but he’s not wanted for 
anything —that ‘heathen Chinee’ 
knows how to nurse a man all right, 
anyhow. Merritt’s better —’twas 
short and sharp, you know. Maybe 
he would like some of your famous 
jelly and the pretty things you 
women always know how to fix up,” 
finished the doctor with a sly twinkle 
as he drove away. 

Miss Josephine went at once to 
her kitchen and was closeted there 
for an hour. Then old Nancy, with 
a daintily covered tray, hurried 
through the garden to the next 
house. 

There was a heavy rain that 
night, and again Miss Josephine 
heard a queer sound at her side door. 
For a moment she hesitated, then 
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resolutely crossing the room, she 
opened the door and peered. out into 
the dark. 

“Pussy, pussy, come pussy!” she 
called softly, and Tabitha dashed 
up the steps and into the room. 

Miss Josephine watched her as 
she made a careful toilet on the rug 
before the fireplace. <A strange 
gleam suddenly came into the 
woman's eyes. 

“Tabitha, beg!’ she commanded, 
with a not entirely successful copy 
of Merritt’s whistle. 

The cat stopped work and looked 
fixedly at her. 

“Beg—beg, I say!” persisted Miss 
Josephine. | 

Very slowly Tabitha rose and 
held out a reluctant paw. 

“Now waltz—waltz!” chuckled 
Miss Josephine, gleefully. 

And Tabitha did waltz until Miss 
Josephine sprang to her feet and 
eaught the cat in her arms. 

“Oh—oh—you funny thing!” she 


cried with a spasmodic hug. “I—I 
believe I’m going to like you in spite 
of myself!’ 

Two minutes after that, the cat 
lay purring lustily in Miss Jose- 
phine’s lap, while Miss Josephine’s 
slender, sun-burned fingers gently 
stroked the black fur, and Miss 
Josephine’s low voice murmured: 

“Poor pussy, you don’t have any 
one to pet you now; do you?” 


It must have been a year later that 
the minister's wife was saying to 
the attentive clerk in a city book- 
store: 

“I want a book of cats—a fancy 
book of pictures, please.” Then, 
turning to her companion, she ex- 
plained laughingly, “It’s for Miss 
Josephine’s wedding gift, you know. 
I thought it would be so appropri- 
ate, for all Carrolton says that ’twas 
Merritt’s cat that actually did the 


proposing.” 


Origin of Memorial Day 


By Eart MARBLE 


EMORIAL DAY! What 

worlds of sentiment cling to 

the two words, whether ut- 
tered lightly or deeply! Thoughtless 
people are prone to speak of the 
eccasion as Decoration Day, which 
means much less, and should be dis- 
carded for the more comprehensive 
and feeling term. I never shall for- 
get the occasion when I ceased 
using the less dignified term, and 
began the employment of the other. 
I was speaking of the day as too 
many others do, and, in conversa- 
tion with a distinguished general 


and member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, used the term “Deco- 
ration Day” thoughtlessly, as all 
people do who employ those words. 

“Why not say ‘Memorial, my 
boy?” he said genially, with all the 
suavity and dignity of his character 
beaming from his eyes; and ex- 
pressed by his courtly manner. 
“The word ‘Decoration’ carries only 
a surface meaning, don’t you see? 
‘Memorial’ has a deeper significance. 
We Grand Army men are trying to 
have it called ‘Memorial Day,’ and 
make it a national Sunday, as it 
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were, discouraging sports and friv- 
olous pastimes on that day.” I shall 
never forget the incident, and in- 
variably use the better term now. 

But I started to tell the origin of 
Memorial Day. Its author was 
James Redpath, whose reputation 
began in the troublesome border 
days in Kansas before the firing on 
Sumter. I met him in Doniphan 
County, Kansas, for the first time, 
when I was a boy there in the sum- 
mer of 1857, when he was about to 
establish a paper—The Crusader of 
Freedom—in the town of Doniphan, 
a few miles above Atchison, under 
the auspices of Colonel “Jim” Lane, 
soon after he and the subsequent 
Senator Pomeroy had _ captured 
Atchison with their “silver bullets,” 
to quote the slang expression of 
those days. I saw him a number of 
times during that summer, and then 
he disappeared from that part of 
Kansas. But I met him in Boston 
a few years later, and enjoyed his 
friendship till the day of his death, 
only a few years ago. Frequently I 
was in his office in Boston as often 
as once or twice a week, and it was 
on one of these occasions, soon after 
the close of the War of the Rebel- 
lion, that he told me the story of the 
first Memorial Day, which I remem- 
ber distinctly, the more so asthe 
main facts were jotted down after 
hearing him tell the story. 

When I met Mr. Redpath in 
Kansas, he was an occasional corre- 
spondent of the “New York Tri- 
bune,” but the late A. D. Richardson, 
father of Leander’ Richardson, 
was the regular Kansas correspond- 
ent. He had learned to set type in 
a little town in Michigan, whither 
he had drifted to Detroit, fhen to 
Chicago, and later to New York, 
where, like Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and 


others, he divided his time between 
the case and the desk, though the 
generality of newspaper men of to- 
day can scarcely realize such a con- 
dition. The occasional articles 
which he contributed to the “New 
York Tribune,” when he was en- 
gaged for most of the time in the 
composing room, soon attracted at- 
tention, with the result that he was 
offered and accepted an editorial 
position, which, however, he soon 
was forced to relinquish, on account 
of the confinement affecting his 
health. He then started on a tour 
through the South, working at the 
case as a Strolling printer in various 
cities and towns, mainly for the pur- 
pose of studying the “peculiar insti- 
tution,” often travelling over large 
tracts covered only with densely 
stocked plantations, talking with the 
slaves, and reporting his conversa- 
tions and giving his impressions in a 
series of letters to the “Anti-Slavery 
Standard,” which he collected and 
published in a volume entitled “The 
Roving Editor.” I think this book 
was issued in 1855 or 1856. Among 
the cities in which he had worked 
during his pilgrimage through the 
South, was Charleston, and he had 
liked the old South Carolina city 
thoroughly, as he expressed him- 
self to me on relating his story, 
though, as he said qualifyingly, “I 
never could love any place without 
mental reservations which had on it 
the shadow and curse of slavery.” 
It may be said, as a passing thought, 
that he did much more than his 
share toward removing that blight, 
though frequently his efforts were 
so radical that they had a reaction- 
ary effect for the time being. 

After Mr. Redpath left Kansas, 
and before the breaking-out of the 
War of the Rebellion, he became 
interested m a system of emigratien 
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to Hayti of negroes from the 
United States—either slave or free, 
though the latter were preferred— 
and the Haytian Bureau of Emigra- 
tion, as the company was called, be- 
gan to colonize a class of the more 
educated of the negroes, looking 
toward the establishment of a 
powerful black republic—a better 
Liberia at our own doors, and one 
that by its intelligence should 
create a feeling of confidence in the 
capacity of the negro to take care 
of himself in a civilized manner. 
He visited Hayti in person several 
times—in January and July of 1859, 
and again in July of 1860, and wrote 
letters for the “New York Tribune” 
during his trips. I mention these 
facts in what may seem to be a 
rambling manner to indicate Mr. 
Redpath’s ruling characteristic in 
whatever he undertook. His con- 
stant aim was to help other 
people—partcularly if they were 
down-trodden in any way—to help 
themselves. It was this feeling 
which caused him to be in Charles- 
ton so soon after the war closed, 
and the Memorial Day inaugura- 
tion was merely an incident happen- 
ing while he was there. It should 
be stated, that, before going to 
Kansas, he had been on the staff 
of the “Missouri Democrat,’ at 
that time the home organ of Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, atterward and 
now the “St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat,” which already had taken a 
strong position in favor of freedom 
in the territories, and against the 
spread of slavery threatened by the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. 

But let the Memorial Day story 
be told in sequence. In 1864, Mr. 


Redpath became an army corres- 
pondent of the “New York Tribune” 
and in that capacity was with Gene- 


/ 

ral Sherman at Atlanta, with General 
Thomas at the battle of Nashville, 
and with General Steedman and 
Colonel Rousseau in their move- 
ments to flank General Hood. He 
sent the first report of the capture 
of Charleston to the North. He was 
on the ground in the old aristocratic 
Southern city when it surrendered, 
and also when General Lee offered 
his sword to General Grant at Appo- 
mattox. His first idea was to raise 
the ignorant negroes, just out of 
slavery, to a higher level, and he 
sought to use the lever of education 
with which to do it. He offered 
his services gratuitously as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Charleston 
—which offer was accepted by Gene- 
ral Hatch, commanding the district 
for the whites, and by General Sax- 
ton, representative of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, for the blacks. He 
resigned his position as army corres- 
pondent, though he still continued 
to write occasional letters, and de- 
voted himself untiringly to the 
cause of education among the lowly. 

During his stay of between 
three and four months in the city, 
he reorganized all the day schools, 
and established evening schools for 
adults; instituted a public reading- 
room and library for the freedmen, 
though at that time but few of them 
could make use of such institutions, 
except to spell out words here and 
there, and keep sturdily on in the 
path of learning to read; recruited 
the first military companies com- 
posed of negroes; founded a negro 
orphan asylum ;and did other notable 
things lookjng to the elevation of 
the race just emerged from slavery. 
Possibly some of the things he did 
were mistakes, in the light of results 
as afterward seen and understood; 
but he was young at the time, and 
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the North was young and untried in 
its dealing with the negro. 

Mr. Redpath, however, really 
“builded better than he knew” 
when he began to talk with the little 
semi-outcast negro children about 
decorating the graves of their friends 
and defenders who fell in the fight 
for freedom. It was -wettalong. in 
April me, when he first 
broached the subject to a lot of the 
black gamins to whom He was trying 
to teach something in a little Pres- 
byterian church where some of the 
“overflow” from the regular schools 
was gathered. He had been talking 
to them in an informal manner, 
when one of the little negro girls 
said: 

“Let’s all of us go an’ git a’mfuls 
an’ a’mfuls of posies, an’ jes’ hide 
the graves from sight, till we cain’t 
see ’em agin nevah no more.” 

Mr. Redpath said that set him to 
thinking, and in a few days he an- 
nounced to them that they could 
tell their neighbors and playmates 
everywhere that they would deco- 
rate all the graves on May Day, and 
all of them could bring as many 
flowers as they wished or could get. 

The day came, and its general 
observance astonished no one more 
than it did Mr. Redpath himself. 
Over ten thousand persons, with a 
full battalion of soldiers, partici- 


pated in this first celebration of 
Memorial Day, which occurred May 
I, 1865, in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, the occasion of consecrating 
the ground where the “martyrs of 
the race-course” were buried, which 
Mr. Redpath had induced the freed- 
men to enclose. From that day the 
custom spread with great rapidity, 
and, in 1869, General John A. 
Logan, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the _ Republic, 
changed the date to May 30th. The 
first idea in inaugurating Memorial 
Day was to strew flowers only on 
the graves of the soldiers; but soon 
the graves of all were decorated. 

‘In those days, naturally, there 
was much bitterness of feeling in 
the minds of both loyal and con- 
federate people, which, on this first 
celebration on May Day, disturbed 
the serenity of such an exhibition 
of honor to the dead, and there were 
several slight disturbances during 
the exercises, and much harsh and 
acrimonious talk about the event 
locally afterward; but to-day, from 
the lapse of time and the perfect 
union of North and South once 
more—indeed a more perfect union 
than ever existed previously during 
the life of the republic—there is 
scarcely a shade of bitterness left to 
mar the feeling which should mark 
Memorial Day. 


A. Memorial 


HE last veteran of the War of 
1812 died last month, aged 105 
years. Think of what he saw 

and shared of the world’s progress 
in all departments of science, indus- 
try, commerce and social life, and of 


his country’s, development in aréa,. 


wealth, education, and power among 
the nations. What a retrospect was 


Day ‘Thought 


his! And then look forward to the 
last veteran of the Civil War. What 
will be his to witness and to share, 
before he, too, is “mustered out,” 
three-quarters of a century hence? 
What a retrospect! what a glory! 
to have been a part of all that has 
been and all that is to be within the 
compass of his life! 


/ 
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Saratoga Springs 


By Louts McHenry Howe 


ARATOGA SPRINGS has 
been the most famous summer 
resort of America since five 

hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. For twenty-five centuries 
this green plateau, nestling between 
the arms of the mighty Adirondacks 
that stretch out southward on either 
side to protect it from too biting 
winds, from east or west, has been 
the Mecca of tired bodies and fagged 
minds. This may seem a rather 
startling statement to make con- 
cerning a town whose _ charter 
dates back only eighty-six years; 
yet there is no legend of the once 
mighty Iroquois Confederation that 
anticipates the time when the Kaya- 
derosseras was the nearest earthly 
ideal of the happy hunting ground, 
and Indian historians claim five 
hundred B. C. as the date of the 
founding of the great Indian Repub- 
lic of the Five Nations. 

It was to Saratoga in those long- 
forgotten, prehistoric springtimes, 
when the Hudson tore apart its ice 
fetters and thrust them down into 
the sea, that the bravest and the 
feeblest alike of the haughty [Iro- 
quois tribe, abandoning their winter 
tepees, made their way over trails 
so firmly trodden down that the 
visitor to-day may trace them, 
sometimes, for miles through the 
forests surrounding Saratoga. 

By the time of the planting of the 
maize, the high bluffs overlooking 
Saratoga Lake were dotted with 
summer wigwams. The young 
braves found here game innumer- 


able. The old chiefs tramped the 
four-mile trail by way of morning 
constitutional to High Rock Spring, 
then known as “The Healing 
Waters,” whose discovery forms 
one of the most beautiful legends of 
the Iroquois. 

The chronology of a nation with- 
out monuments and without written 
history, is, of course, a matter of 
conjecture. Indeed, the date of the 
founding of the Iroquois Confedera- 
tion, whiclr is here quoted at soo B. 
C., is merely that given by the In- 
dians themselves. Scientific stu- 
dents have sought to place it; taking 
the legend of an eclipse ds their 
starting point, at about 1451 A. D. 
But be that as it may, no better evi- 
dence of the countless generations 
of Indian visitors to Saratoga could 
be found than the fact that on one 
of these high bluffs surrounding 
Saratoga Lake, which is now the 
site of a famous road house, known 
to all summer visitors as “Arrow- 
head,” the ground, although plowed 
each spring for a hundred years, 
will still reward a five minutes’ 
search by the find of a half dozen 
perfect arrowheads. Thousands have 
been taken away by curious visitors, 
thousands apparently yet remain, 
and still the space in which they 
have lain is barely three acres in 
extent. 

What, it may well be asked, has 
been the magnet that has drawn 
man to this spot since earliest 
time? The proud Iroquois, tread- 
ing with light moccasin the forest 
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trail, would have answered: “Game! 
for so many stately bucks and sleek- 
sided does, fierce wolves and fiercer 
panthers, never elsewhere did In- 
dian see.” 

“Society,” would have been the 
reply of the famous beauty, Betty 
Holcomb, travelling to the Spa by 
easy stage coach, from far Virginia, 
crowds assembling at each post 
station to catch a glimpse of her 
lovely face. 

“The finest racing in the world,” 
would answer the gentleman sports- 
man of to-day, leaning luxuriously 
back in his private car as it tears 
across the miles that lie between 
Wall Street and the Saratoga Race 
Track. All of these answers would 
have been right so far as they went, 
but the root of the matter would 
not be there, for the last analysis of 
Saratoga’s greatness will show that 
the foundations of her fame lie in 
her wonderful mineral springs. 

The history of Saratoga Springs 
reads-thus: The wild deer came, 
licked eagerly the salty springs and 
came in ever increasing throngs 


‘again. Pursuing the deer, followed 


the Iroquois. Likewise finding the 
springs pleasant to taste, and heal- 
ing of body, they also came again. 
Then the white man, pursuing the 
Iroquois, learned the secret of the 
waters and, with his fellows re- 
turned again. The first visitors of 
our own race were seekers after 
health, then followed fashion, and 
after fashion, wealth, until to-day 
two hundred thousand people count 
2 visit to the Springs a necessity of 
the summer season. 

According to the Iroquois, the 
springs of Saratoga were created in 
answer to the prayer of a despairing 
Mohawk chief seeking a cure for 
his beloved, who lay dying from a 


plague that was devastating the 
tribe. Science has given a number 
of theories as to the origin of these 
springs, far less romantic, and so 
widely differing from one another 
that any true lover of romance is 
well justified in declining to believe 
any of them, and accepting instead 
the Indian version. 

It is claimed by reputable au- 
thority, that Saratoga is built on 
the oldest land of this continent, 
perhaps the oldest in the world. Out 
of the great primeval sea the huge 
giants of the Laurentian range were 
the first to rear their craggy heads. 
Right on their shore line lay the 
future Saratoga. Indeed, the visitor 
of to-day may remove the wind- 
blown sand-speck from his eye with 
the consoling knowledge that he has 
been made miserable by a bit of 
what was, perhaps the first sea- 
beach in the world’s history. 

When the Laurentian range up- 
heaved itself from the ocean bed, 
something had to give way, and as 
a matter of fact, the whole under- 
lying strata of the sea bed was lifted 
and tilted several hundred feet 
above the surrounding sea. 

According to one theory, where 
Saratoga stands along the 
edge of this “fault” in the strata, 
some of the old Silurian ocean by 
some freak of nature, was im- 
prisoned, and Saratoga is exporting 
to-day bottles full of this same pre- 
historic sea. 

According to another theory, the 
sub-drainage of the Laurentian 
range, flowing along the underlying 
strata as through some huge water 
main, is stopped short in its course, 
and effectually dammed up by the 
“fault” at Saratoga. Both of these 
theories are at fault. If Saratoga’s 
springs are merely veins of water 


that have become impregnated with 
various salts from the decomposing 
rocks through whuse veins they 
flow they do not account for those 
great pockets of natural carbonic 
acid gas at the southern end of the 
town so large in extent that of late 
years huge gasometers have been 
erected, and the gas, under a pres- 
sure of two thousand pounds to the 
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apart, show totally different min- 
erals in their composition? 

Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the springs are there; also 
that there is no likelihood of their 
giving out. Indeed new springs 
are discovered frequently. Only 
last year, when boring for water to 
supply the boilers at the Strong San- 
itarium on the crest of the hill over- 


BROADWAY 


square inch, is being shipped away 
in steel cylinders, by the Natural 
Carbonic Acid Gas Company, for 
the use of soda water fountains all 
over the world. (Carbonic gas as 
well as its water is also shipped by 
the Lincoln Spring in large quanti- 
ties.) Again, if Saratoga lies over 
a reservoir of the old sea, why do 
two springs, not a hundred feet 


IN JULY 


looking the narrow valley, where all 
the previous springs have been 
found, water was indeed discovered, 
at a depth of four hundred feet, but 
not such as any self-respecting 
boiler would think of swallowing, 
so heavily was it charged with min- 
erals and carbonic acid gas; and in 
consequence a new mineral spring 
was added to the list. Saratoga’s 
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ENTRANCE TO WOODLAWN PARK 


temporary and more widely adver- 
tised attractions will doubtless 
change in the future as they have in 
the past, to meet the fickle fashions 
of the hour. But, as has been said, 
the first visitor to Saratoga came to 


drink the water, and the last will - 


doubtless be there for the same pur- 
pose, in the uncounted ages to 
come. 

In 1767, the Mohawks determined 
in solemn council to reveal to Sir 
William Johnson, who was suffering 
from a wound received in the battle 
of Lake George, the wonderful heal- 
ing powers of the High Rock. Tak- 
ing their “beloved brother” (this 
was more than a figure of speech 
for Johnson married Mollie Brant, 
sister of the famous Indian warrior) 
on a litter, they carried him about 
twenty miles north of Schenectady. 
Here he found a curious formation 
where a spring, heavily charged 
with minerals, had built up a cone 
of tufa around itself, from whose 
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center the water bubbled up, as 
from thé crater of a miniature vol- 
cano. Johnson stayed a few days, 
so far recovered as to be able to 
walk back to Schenectady, and 
promptly published the marvellous 
qualities of the waters abroad. 
Saratoga did not wait long for 
other distinguished visitors. In 
1783, George Washington, accom- 
panied by Alexander Hamilton and 
Governor George Clinton, visited 
the Spring. Washington was. so 
favorably impressed with its virtues 
that he made inquiries with a view 
to acquiring the land and building 
thereon a summer home, although 
at that time the spring lay in the 
heart of the wilderness, and one log 
hut sheltered all the inhabitants of 
the place. From this time on the 
rise of the town was very rapid, 
and by 1815, it had been visited by 
upwards of two thousand persons. 
Just a good day’s business of to-day, 
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but a wonderful record for those 
times. 

From this period the growth of 
Saratoga advanced by leaps and 
bounds. In 1819, the town of 
Saratoga Springs »was incorporated. 
In 1831, the second constructed 
railroad in the United States was 
extended to Saratoga Springs, and 
proved so profitable that the direc- 
tors paid ten per cent. dividends the 
second year. ‘Traveling was more 
leisurely in those days, and as late 
as 1860, the departure of a train was 
signaled by the ringing of a bell 
in the cupola of the little station, 
half an hour before leaving, which 
enabled intending travelers to make 
their farewells and stroll down two 
the cars in plenty of time, or even if 
a little late, there was no hurry, the 
train would wait. 

By 1870, almost every person of 
prominence in society, politics, re- 
ligion or finance, had visited Sara- 
toga, and the drinking of the water 
had already become a secondary ob- 


ject, as compared to the fashionable 
whirl of gaiety so keenly summed 
up by Saxe in his famous poem, 
“And that’s what they do at the 
Springs.” 

Joseph Bonaparte was numbered 
amongst the early visitors and re- 
vived Washington's idea of buying 
the land for a great country place, 
but found it too expensive to pur- 
chase. Gideon Putnam, an early 
settler and large land owner, 
erected the first hotel in 1802, and 
with rare public spirit so laid out 
the land in streets that the springs 
were to be reserved perpetually as 
public property. Unfortunately, at 
his death, his plans were not carried 
out, and it is only lately that the 
wisdom of a single ownership for 
all the springs has become so ap- 
parent that actual steps have been 
taken towards its consummation. 
Such, briefly, is the history of Sar- 
atoga Springs. 

The town of to-day bears little 
resemblance to the old center of the 
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fashionable summer world, when 
low wooden buildings loomed large 
as palatial hostelries, and when the 
belles and beaux rode on horseback 
through primeval forests to the 
Lake or the more distant battle- 
ground of Saratoga. To-day, the 
three great brick hotels upon 
Broadway, great, even in these days 
of big things, accommodate five 


A SARATOGA STREET 


thousand guests. Nearby is found 
the popular American-Adelphi Hotel 
of generous capacity. Crowning 
the hill at the southern end of the 
same street, a half dozen smaller 
houses, including the well-known 
New Columbian, the Heustis House 
and the Linwood, hold two thous- 
and guests, while altogether the 
hotels accommodate twenty thous- 
and each August day, and almost 


every house opens hospitable doors 
to receive twice as many more. 

All during May, the inhabitants 
of what is then a quiet, pretty little 
village, boasting not over fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, have been 
making ready. By the tirst of June, 
the whole village, spick and span 
with new paint, with well-swept and 
graded streets, sits expectantly to 
greet the coming guests. Silently, 
quietly, almost unnoticed they slip 
in— wise old-timers, who have 
learned that June is the most beau- 
tiful month of the year at Saratoga, 
except possibly September. The 
small hotels now throw open their 
doors; on North Broadway the early 
comers fill the piazzas of the Ver- 
mont House and the Brooklyn, 
and each of the _ innumerable 
boarding houses boasts a guest or 
two. They are a quiet, health-seek- 
ing, rest-seeking folk, these early 
comers, drinking in the wonderful 
air that sweeps down pure and 
fresh from the Adirondack balsam 
forests and sets the nerves tingling 
with new-born life; driving perhaps 
to the not-far battle-ground of Sara- 
toga, and the field where distraught 
Burgoyne gave up his sword and 
lost an empire for his country; 
climbing curiously up into the tall 
granite shaft that marks this spot, 
and thinking with pitying feelings 
of a brave man gone wrong as they 
look at the empty niche which pro- 
claims both the patriotism and the 
treachery of Benedict Arnold. Or 
else, if this has all been seen before, 
they are taking long walks after the 
rare painted-moccasin plants that, 
in common with all wild flowers, 
grow so bountifully in this garden 
spot. The younger folk begin to 
throng the golf links and fill the 
tennis courts. 
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The summer cottager, a type of 
recent years, arrives, and putting 
his Lares and Penates in due order, 
settles down like the early arrival 
at the play, to await the never fail- 
ing spectacle of the American idea 
of “resting,” as exhibited by the Au- 
gust crowds. A convention or two 
arrives and fills the main streets for 
a day or so with much-beribboned 
members who stream like ants into 
the Convention Hall every day, and 
swarm out again a few hours later 


of dollars have been spent by the 
owners of these mammoth hotels 
since the preceding year in order to 
keep up with the ever-increasing de- 
mand for more luxurious surround- 
ings made by the travelling public. 
On Congress Hall, one of the best- 
known of the trio to visitors from 
New England, over $25,000 has 
been expended this spring in addi- 
tional bathrooms and open plumb- 
ing as well as electric light tn office, 
parlors and dining room alone, and 
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like a hive of buzzing bees. The 
road houses at the Lake entertain 
parties of fishermen, for there are 
bass, genuine small-mouthed black 
bass in Saratoga Lake worth coming 
miles to feel at the end of a supple 
rod. As July approaches, the great 
hotels strip off their winter gar. 
ments, and before the last of the 
small army of house cleaners has 
wrung her mop, the first visitor 
greets the smiling clerk. Thousands 


in the fall the new proprietors ex- 
pect to spend twice as much more. 
“Cottage Row” at the United States 
Hotel, which is not composed of cot- 
tages at all, but merely individual 
suites in a long wing, now en- 
tertains an early millionaire or 
two who has run up to clear the 
Wall Street cobwebs from his 
brain. The great men in the turf 
world—Keene, Belmont, Hitchcock, 
Whitney—pay hurried visits to 
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their strings of thoroughbreds, each 
worth a king’s ransom, which are 
being trained for the stakes, that 
will later be contested here. At the 
Grand Union Hotel, Victor Herbert, 
with no ordinary summer orchestra, 
but a special band of fifty trained 
musicians, begins his concerts, and 
the empty seats on the broad piazzas 
grow fewer each day. So gradual 
has been the increase in the crowds 
that one can hardly realize that the 
town has tripled its population. 
Then, suddenly, the first of 
August comes. For two days pre- 
vious, a curious quiet has settled 
down upon the town. It is as if 
every one had stopped to draw a 
good long breath before plunging 
into the exciting days to follow. 
The old visitor notes with silent 
satisfaction the preliminaries of the 
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great half-comedy, half-tragedy that 
istocome. There are the long trains 
of Palace horse-cars—your modern 
thoroughbred must needs travel in 
Equine Pullmans now-a-days—un- 
loading their freight each morning ; 
and there is the famous stable 
of John Sanford, thorough-going 
sportsman, who races like an old- 
time English squire, walks his 
horses over-land from Amsterdam, 
disdaining cars of any kind, and 
parades down Broadway, accom- 
panied by a small army of stable 
boys. Groups of famous trainers 
are early on the ground; the faces 
of famous jockeys commanding 
princely salaries are seen at the pa- 
latial Saratoga Bath House where, 
by numerous visits to the hot cham- 
ber of the Turkish Bathroom, they 
reduce their weight, (this bath house 
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being, strangely enough, the only 
place worthy the name where the 
virtues of Saratoga’s springs can be 
tried externally as well as inter- 
nally); and there is a general bus- 
tling about the race track. These 
the old visitor sniffs like the battle 
from afar, but to the stranger, the 
first of August brings with it a won- 
derful surprise. If is lucky 
enough to have a friend who knows 
the proper thing to do upon this 
eventful day, he joins the crowd 
upon the piazza of the United States 
or the Worden Hotels where he can 
command a view of the short, wide 
street leading from Broadway to 
the station. 

Five minutes before the arrival of 
the first “racing special” from New 
York, the street is deserted, save by 
a belated “bus or two, careering 
madly toward the station lest it be 
late. Then there is heard the 
whistle of the engine and a minute 
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later a seemingly endless train of 
Pullmans draws in. Before it is 
stopped, the sidewalks are black 
with people, scurrying ahead to get 
the best rooms not engaged. There 
is a sound like an approaching 
charge of cavalry, and, racing three 
abreast, the vanguard of hotel 
‘buses sweeps wildly down the 
street, each loaded with human 
freight that clings to the steps o1 
sits upon the top. Back again they 
rush for still other loads. The side- 
walks become impassable, and still 
section after section pulls into the 
station to disgorge yet more. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else in 
the world, this day before the races 
at Saratoga Springs. ‘They are all 
well-dressed, this Saratoga raciny 
crowd; there is no place here for the 
cheap sport or the tin-horn gambler, 
and the poorest of the lot could 
doubtless dig down into his trousers 
pocket and produce a roll, which in 
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the picturesque parlance of the ring 
“would choke a cow.” 

By the time the last straggler has 
rushed down the street, it seems to 
the uninitiated onlooker, as_ if 
Broadway must be blocked by the 
crowd and every hotel full to over- 
flowing. Yet by the time he de- 
scends the piazza steps, the crowd 
has disappeared, swallowed up by 
the town, as a dry sponge soaks up 
water. There is nothing stranger 
than this apparently unlimited ca- 
pacity of Saratoga to absorb people. 
During the Democratic State con- 
vention last fall, twenty-five hun- 
dred Tammany braves’ marched 
down from the station with bands 


playing, and bearing no mean re- 


semblance to an invaaing army. In 
fact they were intended to impress 
the up-state delegates with the 
power of Tammany Hall. Straight 
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down Broadway they marched, 
with colors flying, into the yawning 
portals of the Grand Union Hotel 
and—disappeared—wiped out; save 
for a Tammany badge here and 
there amongst the crowd, they were 
absolutely lost. The idea was splen- 
didly planned, but the Tammany 
leaders forgot the town’s digestive 
power, and as an impressive effect 
it was a flat failure. 

On the night of this memorable 
first‘of August, however, the new 
arrivals are very much in evidence. 
The cry of the newsboys selling the 
late racing editions of the New 
York papers brings them out into 
the streets like magic. Around the 
entries posted in the hotel lobbies, 
a constantly changing throng dis- 
cusses the merits of the horses. 
Famous bookmakers in_ secluded 
corners receive the reports of their 
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track watchers, who for a week or 
more have been on hand, watching 
work-outs and gleaning stable in- 
formation. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and the making or break- 
ing of many a man to-morrow hang 
on these whispered conferences. 

At ten o’clock nine-tenths of the 
crowd has gone to bed. As a place 
to sleep, not to toss from side to 
side, but really to sleep, Saratoga 
has yet to find her equal. Early the 
next morning the Springs are 
crowded with new faces. There is 
no enthusiast equal to your racing 
man as a boomer of the virtues of 
Saratoga waters. An hour. before 
the races long omnibuses, surreys, 
coaches, and all manner of rigs, 
draw up by the side of Congress 
Hall to catch the early comer. It 
is a full mile to the race track, and 
for the most part the horses take it 
onarun. Union Avenue, the broad 
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thoroughfare leading to the Racing 
Association grounds, is filled with 
madly tearing vehicles, intent on 
making the greatest possible num- 
ber of trips before the races start. 
Outside the grounds, is an army 
of men and boys who have man- 
aged, by hanging on the brake 
beams, by occupying empty freight 
cars, by a hundred and one methods 
known to themselves, to reach Sara- 
toga in time for the opening race 
day, and are selling that latest form 
of the gold brick, racing tips. It is 
hard to believe that so transparent 
a fraud should meet with success, 
but to the writer’s personal knowl- 
edge, one of these tip-sellers, who 
walked the last twenty miles to 
Saratoga, because of a _hard- 
hearted freight conductor, averaged 
fifty dollars a day for the twenty- 
two racing days, with no other capi- 
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tal than a lead pencil and a pursua- 
sive tongue. 

His method was so ingenious as 
to deserve description. Picking 
each day the four best horses in the 
race having the fewest entries, he 
would roughly divide the crowd in- 
to four classes: wearers of straw 
hats, soft hats, derby hats and of 
season badges. To all members of 
the first class, he would sell one 
horse, to all of the second another, 
and so on. One of the four would, 
in all probability, win. The next 
day he would unload another 
horse on say the straw hat 
contingent, or whatever division 
had received the winner the day be- 
fore. This was easy, as the tip they 
had received the previous day had 
won. The clever part of his plan 
was this: he would subdivide the 
straw hats into four classes again, 
relying on his good memory for 
faces and divide four more horses 
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among them. This process was re- 
peated over and over, the number 
of his clients growing of course less, 
but on account of his tips proving 
invariably winners, he obtained each 
day greatly increased prices. One 
man who was in the lucky division 
for ten days paid him over three 
hundred dollars for “inside infor- 
mation,’ as in the meanwhile, he 
was taking a different race and do- 
ing the same thing over again with 
a different set of people. It can be 
seen that fifty dollars was not a 
large Sum to average. The joke of 
it all was that on the last day of the 
races, the tipster received some 
genuine inside information from a 
stable hand, resolved to become a 
second Pittsburgh Phil, plunged to 
the full extent of his profits, and 
went back to New York with fifty 
cents in his pocket. 

Inside the gates a beautiful pine 
grove intervenes between the en- 
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trance and the Grand Stand; to the 
right, amid the cool shadows of the 
old forest monarchs the 
covered saddling paddock. They 
are saddling for the first race and a 
crowd of fashionable folk stand by, 
watching the gay-clad jockies as 
they supervise the finishing touches 
which are being’ given to their 
mounts. Horses of high degree are 
there: Delhi, Sysonby, Tanya, Art- 


ful, and the queens of the turf, Bel-. 


dame and Molly Buiant, the latter 
the namesake of the Indian wife of 
old Sir William Johnson, whose 
visit to High Rock Spring brought 
modern Saratoga into being. Proud, 
well-groomed and thoroughbred to 
the bone, they are surrounded by 
human beings equally thoroughbred, 
well-groomed and famous, for all 
the notables of the turf world are 
present. The veteran, James R. 
Keene, a twinkle of delight in his 
bright, restless eyes, tries vainly to 
conceal a smile of satisfaction in his 
grizzled beard, as he surveys his 
‘splendid Delhi, and plans a raid 
upon the bookmakers presently that 


will compensate for many a Wall 
Street error. August Belmont 
strokes the queenly Beldame’s 
glossy flanks. Sidney Paget, look- 
ing every inch the English gentle- 
man, is talking to young Harry 
Whitney and Duryea, whose faces 
are flushed with boyish pleasure as 
they look over their future futurity 
winner, Artful. The dames of 
high degree are likewise there, the 
beautiful Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mrs. 
Tommy Hitchcock, Mrs. John San- 
ford and all other lovers of good 
horses and the sport of kings. 

On the grand stand the whole 
fashionable world seems to be as- 
sembled; the printed names upon 
the boxes read like the columns of a 
society journal, while not hundreds, 
but thousands of equally well- 
dressed and well-mannered men and 
women, who have assembled from 
all parts of the world to see the 
most aristocratic and finest racing 
in America, fill completely the long 
rows of benches. 

Down in the betting ring, yellow- 
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back gold certificates are being 
tossed back and forth like pennies. 
The rotund colored gentleman with 
the smile that won’t come off, who 
for years has acted as John A. 
Drake’s betting commissioner, is 
going quietly from one bookmaker 
to another, placing wagers of thous- 
ands of dollars with each, merely by 
a nod and a word, without a ques- 
tion as to his authority to risk a 
fortune for his employer. For at 
Saratoga it is a “gentleman’s game,” 
and the betting, although as high as 
a million dollars has been wagered 
on one race, is after all a minor fea- 
ture. Over there, on the far corner 
of the grand stand, Pittsburgh Phil, 
who left when he died recently, 
three million dollars wrung from 
the bookmakers, used to sit in sat- 
urnine aloofness. No one knew 
which horse he was playing, not 
even the bookmakers, for so great 
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was his reputation as a shrewd 
judge that could the layers find his 
choice, they would cut the odds be- 
yond reason. Within a few min- 
utes he may have lost forfy thous- 
and dollars or won a _ hundred 
thousand on one race; yet he would 
manifest far less excitement than 
the group of small horse-owners 
sitting just in front, who, having 


staked tem dollars apiece, were pre- 


pared to yell themselves hoarse as 
the racers entered the home stretch. 

Seen from the infield, the bright 
apparel of the women transforms 
the huge grand stand into a flower 
garden, amidst whose blossoms the 
soberly clad men swarm like so 
many bees. All is_ brightness, 
gaiety and laughter, for racing at 
Saratoga is a pastime not a busi- 
ness, and not one-third of the spec- 
tators will bet a cent, and noi 
one-hundredth care much whether 
they win or lose. There is nothing 
just like it in America, or elsewhere 
in the world. 

After the last race, there is a 
grand scramble; the long line of 
private automobiles waiting at the 
clubhouse entrance is first off, 
speeding for the most part to the 
Lake, where the broad piazzas of 
the Arrowhead are filled with gay 
parties eagerly devouring the fam- 
ous “black bass dinner,’ while the 
Lakeside, on the shores of Lake 
Lonely, is crowded with hungry 
visitors. Others hurry to the polo 
grounds, the generous gift of the 
late William C. Whitney, whom 
Saratoga will always hold in loving 
memory as the founder of her pres- 
ent prosperity. Here, in the light 
of the mellow August sunset, fam- 
ous players ride madly up and down 
the field in pursuit of the elusive 
ball. Though matched against 
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such veterans as Foxhall Keene, 
August Belmont and Harry Payne 
Whitney, the young Gould boys 
and their rivals, the Belmont young- 
sters, prove that young America is 
not to be despised. 

In the evening, the town brilliant 
with lights, presents a sight not 
soon forgotten. Of late years the 
splendid orchestra at the Grand 
Union has made the piazzas and 
lobby of that hotel by common con- 
sent the rallying place of Saratoga’s 
gaiety in the evening. The spectacle 
is brilliant beyond description; 
evening gowns and gems of fabu- 
lous price are the rule, and in the 
marble-lined central office, the light 
from a hundred electric fixtures, 
tossed back from one flashing jewel 
to another, to be finally lost in a 
sheen of iridescent silk or fold of 
priceless lace, affords a sight un- 
known save in Saratoga Springs. 


M. G. ANNIS 
PRESIDENT OF THE SARATOGA BUSINESS MENS 
ASSOCIATION 
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It fell to the writer’s lot to prepare 
a money valuation of this regular 
evening assemblage for a prominent 
newspaper. A famous dressmaker, 
an equally noted jeweler and a 
broker who is well acquainted with 
the financial standing of the men, 
spent one evening amongst the 
crowd and reported these figures as 
their estimates: value of dresses 
worn $1,250,000; value of jewels 
worn, $2,400,000; reputed wealth of 
fifty of the most prominent men, 
$5 50,000,000. 

While the long rows of seats on 
the piazza are mostly filled with the 
fair sex, the corridors and front 
piazza have by custom each their 
regular habitués. In front of the 
main entrance is Politicians’ Row. 
Here, every night, leaders of both 
parties hold low-voiced consulta- 
tions whose results have been seen 
more than once in a future Presi- 
dent. In 1840 Daniel Webster, 
while addressing 15,000 people at 
Saratoga, narrowly escaped death 
by the total collapse of the platform 
on which he was standing. Since 
then more political platforms have 
been utterly wrecked at Saratoga 
than at any other place in America. 
Along the north front of the hotel 
the horsemen hold post mortems 
over races of the day. Probable odds 
for the morrow are discussed and 
private information whispered, that 
would make the humblest piker a 
rich man if he could only overhear. 
At half-past eleven the gaiety is at 
its height. The hotel restaurant 
and the outdoor pagoda are filled 
with gay parties; every café in 
town, every hotel piazza hums with 
life. At twelve o'clock the night- 
watchman goes his rounds and 
turns out all but a glimmer of light, - 
yet no one complains for there is 
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no one left. Early to bed is the Sara- 
toga rule and by common consent, 
the luxury of sleep, such sleep as 
the cool, quiet August night at 
Saratoga brings, is too great a joy 
to be curtailed. 

Such is Saratoga in August. On 
the surface it is all racing, all din- 
ing, all excitement, yet this is far 
from the whole of it. There are 
fifty thousand persons in the town; 
there are five thousand present at 
the race track; where are the forty- 
five thousand who do not attend? 
You will find them listening to the 
morning concerts at the Congress 
Spring, drinking with deliberate de- 
light the sparkling waters; you will 
find them at all times of the day in 
the fairy-like Congress Spring Park, 
where, by the way, still exists the 
pavilion in which the Standard Oil 
Trust was formed; at the Patterson 
or at any of the forty other springs, 
or at the so-called spring parlors 
of the Lincoln, the Vichy, the Gey- 
ser, the Arondack, and _ others, 
where the water is served, “hot, 
cold or medium” from bottles, since 
the springs themselves lie too far 
away from the center of the town; 


you will find them enjoying the 
lovely drives during the perfect Au- 
gust days, or filling the golf links or 
tennis courts with healthy laughter ; 
you will find them in the evening at 
the great hotels, quietly enjoying 
the dazzling spectacle kindly offered 
them by the strenuous five thousand. 
They are the backbone, the founda- 
tion of Saratoga’s success. When 
the last race closes, and the racing 
set vanishes as suddenly as it came, 
the town is still full. New arrivals 
appear to spend a week on their 
way home from the Adirondacks, 
their faces bronzed from a summer 
in the open. Tennis tournaments 
fill in the day’s small talk. Not 
one in twenty could name the ten 
best horses of the season, and not 
so much as a five cent piece is 
wagered from one day’s end to an- 
other. 

Such is Saratoga Springs, chang- 
ing with chameleon-like rapidity as 
her visitors desire. Her charm re- 
sides in her endless variety; but it is 
her matchless springs, healing each 
year their thousands, that is the 
real source of her fame—a fame that 
bids fair to be enduring. 
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Carl Blake’s Chance 


By J. W. KENNARD 


I 

ARL BLAKE tossed restlessly 

in his berth. He could not 

sleep for “the infernal gabble” 
—his own words—just outside 
his stateroom window. He was 
very tired,—how tired he had not 
really known until he had reso- 
lutely turned his back upon busi- 
ness, packed his grip, and started 
off for a rest in his old home “down 
in Maine.” It had been a hard 
grind ever since he got back from 
South America in the _ spring. 
Certain tangles which no one but 
he could straighten, had met him 
on his return. The vacation season 
had depleted the office force, throw- 
ing more of the routine work on 
him than usual. And, worse than 
all the rest, there was that miser- 
able and incomprehensible matter 
of Bee, which had tired him, body 
and soul, more than any and every- 
thing beside. Under it all he found 
himself giving way,—“losing his 
nerve,” he called it. So one day he 
said to his partner: 

“Dan, I’m off to old Kenduskeag 
for a month. Awfully sorry to 
leave you short-handed; but it’s 
either go, or be carried off a little 
later by the undertaker; and I’ve 
something of a preference in the 
matter. If you and the boys can’t 
run the office without me, just shut 
her up.” 

But he didn’t realize how utterly 
jaded and fagged he was until the 
Bangor boat had cast off her moor- 
ings and swung out into the stream. 


Then, with the sudden cessation of 
all need for thought or exertion, an 
almost deathly lassitude crept over 
him; and before the good City of 
Rockland had fairly passed the outer 
harbor lights and pointed her 
nose into the east, he was in his 
berth, prepared for the first long, 
uninterrupted sleep that he had had 
for many nights. 

But vain are the hopes of man! 
Just as he was slipping out upon the 
placid sea of dreams, came those— 
he checked himself at the adjec- 
tive—those women, and sat down 
just outside his stateroom window 
for a neighborly chat, and sleep was 
out of the question. There was no 
help for it. He couldn’t well ask 
them to move, for they were quite 
within their rights in sitting where 
they were. There was nothing to 
be done but to try to endure it with 
what equanimity was possible, and 
to pray for sud len seasickness, or 
something else, to scatter the group. 

There were three of them, Cart 
determined, as he lazily listened to 
the lapping of the waves of their 
talk against the blinds of his win- 
dow. Old acquaintances, though 
evidently now living in different 
towns, judging from the many ques- 
tions and answers concerning per- 
sons and places. One spoke in the 
deep, throaty tones peculiar to the 
well-fed, well-kept woman who is 
accustomed to have her own way, 
and who knows no reason why she 
may not speak her mind to all the 
world on occasion. “Aunt Mattie,” 
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the others called her. “ Fair, fat 
and fifty,” was her unseen hearer’s 
mental diagnosis. Another had a 
high-pitched voice, and minced her 
words between compressed lips,— 
spinster, uncertain of age, but cer- 
tain of temper, decided the man 
behind the blinds. The third was 
colorless, negative, a reflection, an 
echo, what you will; one of the 
many people whose words and 
tones give no clue to personality. 

Then Aunt Mattie, she of the 
deep and strident voice, spoke a 
name. Carl Blake sat upright, with 
quickly beating heart and quiver- 
ing nerves; listened a moment, 
then softly crept out of bed, stole 
to the window, and with his ear 
pressed close to the slats of the 
blinds, for the first time in his hon- 
orable life, deliberately played the 
part of eavesdropper. 

“Yes,” Aunt Mattie was saying, 
“it’s ‘most like a novel. They allus 
did say that truth’s stranger than 
fiction, an’ I dunno but’s so. This 
ts truth straight ‘nough, I guess. 
Part of it I got from the girl her- 
self; her fam’ly’s boardin’ next place 
to ourn, an’ Bee an’ me’s right good 
friends. She’s in an’ out of our 
house the same’s if she was our 
daughter. Not that she’s opened 
her head ’bout it, though. Land’s 
sakes! Not her! She ain’t that 
kind. But I’ve seen some things, 
an’ kinder s’picioned how the land 
lay. An’ then Drusil’ Perkins,— 
you know Drusilla, M’lance, don’t 
you? She’s sorter in our fam’ly, 


bein’ my husband’s fust wife’s sec- 


ond cousin. Well, Drusil’ dress- 
makes, an’ has been doin’ some 
work up to the Hendersons’; an’ 
bein’, as I say, connected, it’s come 
kinder nat’ral for fier to tell me 
some things that she’s seen an’ 
heered up there. 
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“You see, it’s like this. The 
Hendersons is rich people down 
Boston way, an’ this girl is their 
only daughter. Name’s ‘ Beatrice, 
but they call her ‘ Bee,’ for short. 
Ain’t that plum ridic’lous? Jest 
imagine Rufe’s callin’ me ‘M’ to 
save time! D’ye ever hear any- 
thing foolisher ’n that?” 

And her hearers agreed, as in 
duty bound. 

“Well, it seems that the girl had 
a beau; a likely feller in every way, 
’s near ’s | can make out. He was in 
the law bizness, an’ was doin’ well, 
an’ the girl seemed to like him, an’ 
the old folks cottoned to him, an’ 
everything was a-goin’ ‘long all 
right, when all to onct an’ suddently, 
another actor appeared onto the 
scene, as the novel writers say. 
He was an English Colonel, an’ 
was some punkins ‘mong his own 
folks, ’cordin’ to the tell. He had 
been all through the war in Afriky, 
an’ had done all sorts of darin’ 
things, an’ he’d had his picter in 
the papers lots of times. Nothin’ 
much to look at, though, f’r all that. 
Ain’t no great shakes for beauty; 
I’ve seen him more’n once.” 

“You hev?” exclaimed M’lancy 
in wondering admiration. 

“You don’t say!” murmured her 
companion. 

“ Y-a-a-s,” returned Aunt Mattie, 
in tones that were certainly indif- 
ferent, if not actually contemptuous. 
“Y-a-a-s, I’ve seen him, an’ I say 
ag’in that he ain’t no beauty prize 
winner. They’s lots han’somer 
men in the State of Maine than he 
ever thought of bein’. But that’s 
neither here nur there. He wanted 
the girl, an’ the girl’s folks was 
tickled to death ’bout it. *Twa’n’t 
that they had anything ag’in the 
other feller, but they was kinder 
caught with the notion of their 
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daughter’s bein’ the wife of such a 
big-bug from ‘cross the _ water. 
Kinder distinguished-like, see?” 

Yes, the others saw. 

“Well, so things begun to get 
a leetle mixed. There was the law- 
yer feller, an’ the girl holdin’ onto 
him, an’ there was the fam’ly an’ the 
Colonel pullin’ the other way. An’ 
‘bout this time, as luck would have 
it, the young feller had to go to 
South Ameriky on business; an’ the 
story is that he took a woman with 
him on the v’yage an’—” 

“ Please, Aunt Mattie,” broke in 
the third member of the group, “I 
wish you'd leave that out. I—lI feel 
as if—as if I hadn’t orter listen to 
things of that sort.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Lucy Brom- 
ley!” retorted the narrator, bit- 
ingly. ‘“ Leastways, don’t be no big- 
ger one than the Lord sized you 
for! You ain’t no spring-chicken, 
not by no manner of means, an’ I 
guess it ain’t a-goin’ to hurt your 
morals any to speak of, what I’m 
tellin’ you. Good land! You're 
ready enough to read ‘bout such 
things in the papers! 

“Well, as I was sayin’, that was 
the story. Dunno whether it was 
true or not. But the girl got hold 
of it, an’ bein’ a girl of spirit, she 
give the young feller his walkin’ 
ticket straight off. Wrote him a 
letter, they say, an’ told him he 
needn't bother to come ’round to 
see her when he got home. Then 
her folks packed up an’ carted her 
off here, out of the way. Gave out 
that they was goin’ to the Adaroun- 
dicks, wherever them is, an’ left 
word partic’lar that nobody should 
tell the feller where they was. An’ 
so here they be. The Colonel is at 
Bar Harbor with his yatchet, an’ 


every now an’ then he sajls up the 


river to the Corners to see her. She 
hain’t said yet that she'll marry 
him, an’ I don’t b’lieve she’s goin’ 
to, neither. ‘Cordin’ to my figgerin’ 
she’s dead in love with that other 
feller, an’ if he could on’y get a 
chance to see her, an’ explain away 
that story they’d straighten things 
out betwixt ’em in half a shake of a 
sheep’s tail. Where is he? Lord 
knows! Cruisin’ round the Adar- 
oundicks, like’s not, huntin’ of her. 

“ Now ain’t that kinder romantic? 
D’ye ever hear anything like it ex- 
cept in—What’s the matter, Lucy? 
Seasick? Shucks! You can't be! 
This ain’t nothin’! Jest like a mill- 
pond! Jest wait a spell, an’ you'll 
get some rollin’ that is rollin’! 
Goin’ to bed? Well, mebbe you'd 
better, if you feel like that. Guess 


-]T’ll set up an’ knit awhile; this 


‘lecteric light’s better’n my old karo- 
sene lamp to home. Good night. 
See you in the mornin’.” 

And left to herself, Aunt Mattie 
began to croon a little song, keep- 
ing time thereto with her clicking 


knitting needles. 
II 


Inside his stateroom, Carl Blake 
was dressing with feverish haste, 
keeping an anxious cye on _ the 
shadow on the blinds, lest the sub- 
stantial personage casting it should 
change her mind and “ seek the se- 
clusion that the cabin grants” be- 
fore he could reach her. But at last, 
with hat in hand, he stood before 
her. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” 
he began. 

She swept him with disdainful 
glance, but made no reply. 

“T should like—” 

“There, young man, that’ll do!” 
she interrupted. “Stop jest where 
you be,—jest where you be! I’ve 
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heered of you fellers, goin’ ’round 
an’ tryin’ to flirt with ev’ry woman 
that happens to be alone an’ un- 
pertected, an’ you can’t fool me!” 

“ But, madam—” 

“G’long ’bout your bizness, I tell 
you! If you say another word to 
me, I’ll jab this knittin’ needle into 
you,—I will so!” And she looked 
as though she might carry out her 
awful threat. 

But, quite undismayed by the ter- 
rible possibility, Blake smiled and 
went on. 

“TI want to speak to you about 
Bee Henderson.” 

Aunt Mattie’s determined jaw 
dropped, and she fairly gasped in 
astonishment. 

“Good land o’ Goshen!” she ex- 


claimed, when she had recovered | 


her breath. “What do you know 
about Bee Henderson? Who be 
you, anyhow?” 

Blake pointed to the stateroom 
window just behind her. 

“That’s my room,” he said, “ and 
I was in there when you were talk- 
ing about her, and I couldn’t help 
hearing what you said.” 

“Well, s’pose you did; what biz- 
ness is it of yourn?” she snapped. 

“Possibly you'll agree that it is 
my business when I tell you that 
I’m the man they’re trying to keep 
Bee away from.” 

“ Lawsamassey!” she ejaculated, 
feebly. Then, with sudden suspi- 
cion, “I don’t b’lieve it! You're 
jest makin’ that up outen hull cloth, 
young man! You heard the story 
an’ you're tryin’ to fit yourself into 
it for some reason or ruther! ” 

And she glared at him over her 
spectacles as though expecting him 
to be overwhelmed and put to flight 
by her perspicacity. 

Instead, he took some papers 


from his pocket, selected one, and 
handed it to her. 

“ Perhaps that will convince you,” 
he said, simply. 

Aunt Mattie read: 


“Mr. Cart BLAKE, 
“Dear Sir:—Under all the circumstances, 


it will probably be! best for us not to meet 


again. You will therefore oblige me _ 
calling on me after your return from uth 
America, or in any way presuming upon 
the continuance of our acquaintance. - 
planations are of course unnecessary. 
“Yours truly, 
“BEATRICE HENDERSON.” 


“ W-e-l-l, if that don’t beat Tom 
Kinney’s cats!” she murmured. 
“That’s Bee Henderson’s hand- 
write, sure ’nough, for I’ve seen it 
before. An’ I guess you must be 
the chap. Hope you'll excuse me 
for mistrustin’ of you, but—” 

“That’s all right!” he protested. 
“Of course you couldn’t take any 
chances. But I’m the chap, all 
right, as you see, and I want to 
thank you for letting the light in on 
this muddle. Until I heard your 
story to-night, I hadn’t the least 
idea what the trouble was, or what 
that letter meant.” 

“Sho, now!” There was a trace 
of skepticism in the tone. “ Didn’t 
you s’picion a leetle mite?” 

“Not a bit. I found that note in 
my office when I got back. Of 
course I went right around to the 
Hendersons’ to see what was wp, 
but the place was closed, and their 
were no signs of life about. Then 
I hunted up Bob Henderson, Bee’s 
brother. He was evidently embar- 
rassed at seeing me. Said he believed 
the folks were up in the Adiron- 
dacks somewhere; wasn’t quite 
sure where; couldn’t give me Bee’s 
address,—in fact, she had asked 
him not to tell anybody where she 
was. Then he pleaded an engage- 
nent, and went off in a hurry. I 
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tried other people——Mr. Hender- 
son’s partner, and some of Bee's 
girl friends; but there seemed to be 
a kind of conspiracy against me, 
and I couldn’t find out anything. 
Then I got desperate, and cornered 
Bob again. I showed him that let- 
ter, and demanded that he tell me 
what it meant. He turned all sorts 
of colors; said he was deuced sorry, 
and that it was a bad mess, and of 
course there wasn’t anything in it; 
but that I’d have to wait until Bee 
got home and straighten it out with 
her, for she’d made him promise not 
to mix up in it, or even to put me 
on her track. So I gave it up for the 
time,—there seemed nothing else 
to do,—and made up my mind to 
wait as patiently as possible until 
they all came back in the fall. But 
I give you my word that the first 
hint of the meaning of it all I got 
to-night from you.” 

“ How much truth is there in that 
woman story?” 

“ Not one word! I can understand, 
though, how it might have got 
about. There was a Mrs. Blake 
on the steamer going out, and natu- 
rally her name came next to mine 
on the passenger list, so that it 
would appear to anyone who did- 
n’t know any better that I was trav- 
eling with my wife. Now some one 
must have seen a copy of that list 
in one of the papers, and sent it to 
Bee for sport or out of malice, and 
she jumped at the conclusion; or 
else it was dinned into her that n 
was so.” 

The woman opposite him laid her 
hand upon his shoulder and turned 
him about until the full glare of the 
electric light lay upon his face, 

“Son,” she said, “ I’m old enough 
to be your mother. I want you to 
think for a minute that I am her, 


an’ tell me whether what you've 
jest said is the absolute truth, so 
help you God!” 

And looking her squarely in the 
eyes he repeated solemnly her own 
words. 

“It is the absolute truth, so help 
me God!” 

For a moment she held him in her 
scrutinizing gaze. Then she said, 
“Yes, I guess it is. If it ain't, 
you must be the infernalist liar ‘bove 
ground, with that innercent face of 
yourn. Well, well! It’s too bad! 
Let’s see that letter ag’in.” She 
read it thoughtfully, then chuckled 
softly. 

“ Now I s’pose you’ve been break- 
in’ your heart over that letter,” she 
said, “an’ countin’ that it was the 
crack of doom for you forever ’n 
ever. That’s jest like a man. Can’t 
see through a ladder when the rungs 
is all broke out! Now as I figger it, 
that’s a mighty encouragin’ letter. 
The girl that wrote it was mad,— 
you c’n see the mad stickin’ right 
out of it. But a girl don’t get mad 
with a feller that’s nothin’ to her 
one way ’r ’nother. No, young man, 
if Bee Henderson didn’t care noth- 
in’ for you she wouldn’t never ’ve 
wrote you a letter like that.” 

“Do you think so?” he inquired, 
eagerly. 

“Think so? I know so! I ain’t 
been a woman goin’ on fifty-seven 
year for nothin’; an’ I can tell Mr. 
Englishman that he’d better be on 
the look-out for another girl, ’cos 
this one ain’t a-goin’ to be of any 
use to him. If you could jest man- 
age somehow to see Bee, an’ tell 
her your story straight, you’d have 
her arms ’round your neck, an’ her 
cryin’ for all she’s wuth in less’n 
five minutes by the meetin’ house 
clock. Pity you couldn’t get the 
chance!” 


‘ 
‘ 


“But I must get it! And you 
must help me!” 

“Oho! ‘Must,’ says he! Well, 
well! I dunno ’bout that. I ain't 
no matchmaker,—leastways, not 
more’n most wimmen, an’ mebbe 
I'd befter keep my hands off.” 

“ Aunt Mattie,” said Carl, im- 
pressively, “ Aunt Mattie,—pardon 
me for being so familiar, but that’s 
the only name I know,—I want to 
tell you something. You're going 
to give me that chance; you're go- 
ing to help Bee and me out of this 
horrible misunderstanding, and you 
know you are! And you're just 
casting about in your generous mind 
for the best way to do it. It isn’t 
much that I want. I wouldn’t ask 
you to do anything that might in- 
volve you in unpleasantness with 
the Hendersons. And I understand 
that I must make my own peace 
with Bee. But somehow you must 
get me a chance to see her alone; 
and you're going to do it,—I feel it 
in my bones, ” 

The kindly gray eyes twinkled. 

“*Taint allus safe to reckon by 
what you feel in your bones; may be 
nothin’ but r’oomatiz. But mebbe 
'tain’t in this case; mebbe I’m go- 
in’ to try to help you out; ’twould 
be jest like the old fool I be! But 
as you say, it’s kinder tick’lish biz- 
ness to interfere between a girl an’ 
her folks, an’ I don’t want to get 
into no trouble ‘bout it; so I’ve got 
to think it over a spell. You go to 
bed, an go to sleep. They’ll be plenty 
of time to make plans in the morn- 
in’ before we get to the Corners. 
An’ another thing; ’tain’t no use 
to let M’lancy Wright an’ Lucy 
Bromley into this; they’d spread it 
over the hull county inside of twen- 
ty-four hours. They get off at 
Winterport. Don’t let on that you 
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know me ontil the boat’s left there. 
Then, after that, we'll hatch up 
suthin’ to beat out the Colonel. 
Guess I’ll go in, now. It’s gettin’ 
purty middlin’ upsotty for me, an’ 
I'll feel better in my bed. Good 
night. See you after we leave 
Winterport in the mornin’.” 
III 

With a farewell “toot’ the City ot 
Rockland turned her back upon the 
Winterport landing, and swung out 
into the stream again. 

“ There!” said Aunt Mattie, with 
a sigh of relief as Carl Blake brought 
his campstool and sat down by her 
side witha cheery “Good morn- 
ing!” “ Now we can talk; an’ it’s 
‘bout time, too, for I’ve been so 
worked up over this thing that I 
must talk or break suthin’ inside 
of me. Didn’t sleep much all night, 
‘long of thinkin’ of it over. One 
good thing; it kept me from bein’ 
seasick. My mind was so took up 
with it that I hadn’t time to think 
whether I felt all right or not; an 
that’s the best remedy for seasick- 
ness I ever see,—jest don’t think 
‘bout your feelin’s at all.” 

“TI hope, then,” suggested Blake, 
“that you’ve got a plan all worked 
out.” 

Aunt Mattie shook her head. 

“"Tain’t very clear, yet. They’s 
jest one thing that’s certain,—you 
must stop off at Hampden. You 
can do that, can’t you?” 

“Just as well as not. -I’m on my 
vacation, and am absolute master 
of my own movements.” 

“That’s fixed, then. An’ I’ll do 
suthin that I ‘lowed I’d never do for 
nobody,—I’ll summer-board you for 
a spell. Ev’rybody up our way’s 
got bit with the idee of summer- 
boardin’ folks. Goin’ to get rich 
right off, an’ all that! Rufe—that’s 
my husband, Cap’n Rufus Crowell, 
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—he’s been attin’ me to take some, 
but I’ve allus said, ’No sirree!’ But 
I’m goin’ to break my rule an’ take 
you. But what gets me is how I’m 
goin’ to keep Bee from findin’ out 
you’re there, an’ flyin’ off like a 
hawk before you get a chance to 
tell her your story. Well, we'll 
have to do the best we can, an’ trust 
to luck for the rest. It'll come out 
all right somehow, I guess.” 

But as the steamer drew in to- 
ward the shore at Hampden Lower 
Corner, Aunt Mattie uttered ari ex- 
clamation, and clutched Blake’s 
arm. 

“Look!” she _ said, excitedly, 
“your eyes is younger than mine. 
Ain’t that a white horse an’ phaeton 
on the hill yander, ’bove the land- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ why?” 

“Glory!” she exclaimed. “The 
trick’s done, slick’s a whistle! “The 
Lord tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.’ Not that Bee Henderson’s a 
wind, an’ you don’t look much like 
a lamb, shorn or unshorn; but what 
I mean is,—I’m so excited that 1 
can’t talk straight,—that this thing’s 
goin’.to come out straight’s a string 
before noon; if it don’t, you may 
have my best bunnit for a puddin’ 
bag. Young man, that’s Bee Hen- 
derson up there, an’ she’s come to 
take me home in her kerridge. Said 
she was goin’ to do it, but I didn’t 
s’pose she'd think of it ag’in. Now 
turn ‘round an look ashore,—you'll 
have time ’nough to look at Bee, 
later. See that flag flyin’ up on the 
hill, yander? That’s the Dorothea 
Dix place, an’ some time when the 
Gov’ment gets over bein’ so mortal 
stingy we're goin’ to have a memo- 
rial of her there. But never mind 
that, now. When you get ashore, I 
want you to strike up through the 
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fields an’ woods to that flag. Bee’s 
horse is young an’ foolish, an’ she 
won't drive down to the landin’ till 
the boat’s gone, so she won't see 
you. When you get to the top of 
the hill you'll find a kerridge road. 
Follow that till you come to the 
main road; turn to the left, an’ in 
‘bout three minutes you'll come to 
a yeller house with a gable roof, 
settin’ back from the road a bit. 
That’s ourn. Tell Rufe—wait; got 
a piece of paper? I'll write it.” 

Blake tore a leaf from his pocket 
book, and laboriously Aunt Mattie 
inscribed this note: 


“Dear Rufe:—I’ve took a sumer border. 
This is him. I want him to go in the frunt 
room an stay thare until | come home. bee 
Henderson is a fetchin me up in her fayton. 

“Your lovin wife, 
“MartHa G. Crowe. 

“P. S. his name is blake.” 


“ There,” she went on, when she 
had read this epistle to Carl, “ you 
give that to Rufe,—you’'ll find him 
settin’ out under a tree in the front 
yard, most likely. He'll prob’ly 
want you to set down an’ swop fish- 
in’ lies with him, but don’t you do 
it. You’ve got other fish to fry, an’ 
you want to be out of sight when 
we get there. Girls is skittisher’n 
colts, an’ if Bee Henderson sees you 
before she drives into the yard, you 
couldn’t drag her in. Jest put your 
bag with my things, an’ I'll have 
‘em all took up together.” 

When Carl Blake reached the 
pleasant little house on the main 
road, some twenty minutes later, he 
found, as Aunt Mattie had pre- 
dicted, its master sitting under the 
shade of a big elm in the front yard. 


_A crutch by his side told patheti- 


cally the reason for his idling while 
others worked. 

“That’s my name,” was his 
cheery response to Blake’s inquiry 
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for Cap’n Crowell. “Who be you, 
an’ what c’n I do for you?” 

“This will tell you, perhaps,” 
answered the visitor, handing him 
Aunt Mattie’s letter. 

The veteran took it, felt in his 
pocket for his glasses, drew them 
out, put them on, and read the note, 
—all with the utmost deliberation, 
to the great impatience of the 
younger man, who in fancy already 
heard the rattle of wheels in the 
distance. 

“Hum! Come to her senses at 
last, has she?” muttered the Cap’n. 
“Good ’nough! Might ’ve hed the 


house filled all summer jest’s well’s” 


not, an’ took in a lot of money. But 
she’s sot, Mattie is,—turr’ble sot! 
Well, set down here an’ wait till 
she comes. Hope you've brought 
your fishin’ tackle—” 

“But, Cap’n,” interrupted Blake, 
nervously, “ Mrs. Crowell wants me 
to wait in the front room, for some 
reason. I think I’d better do as she 
Says.” 

“To be shore! young feller, to be 
shore!” chuckled the Cap’n. “I for- 
got that part. You’ve sized her up 
purty quick, but you’ve hit it to a 
T. Yes, it’s allus a leetle safer to 
do as Mattie says. So in you go,— 


right through that door, an’ turn to 
the left. You'll excuse me for not 
showin’ you in, won’t your” 

Scarcely had Carl found his way 
into the half-darkened “keeping 
room ” before he heard the sound of 
wheels at the side door. Then 
Aunt Mattie’s voice reached him. 

“Come in for jest a minute, Miss 
Bee. No, you can see Uncle Rufe 
some other time! I’ve brought you 
suthin’ from Boston, an’ I want to 
know how you like it. Go right into 
the’ front room; I’ll be there in a 
jiffy.” 

The girl came to the door and 
looked in, saw somebouy there, and 
drew back. 

“T’ll wait here—” she began. 
But a pair of strong arms seized her 
and fairly lifted her across the 
threshold. 

“Go right in, child!” said Aunt 
Mattie. “ Nothin’ is goin’ to hurt 
you!” Then she shut the door with 
a slam, sank into the depths of a 
cavernous rocking-chair, and heaved 
a prodigious sigh. 

“There!” she said. “I’ve done 
all I can; I’ve give him his chance. 
Now it’s her, an’ him—an’ the 
Lord!” as a pious afterthought. 
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The Cobbler’s Son 


By Mary Stimpson 


N far-off Scandinavia, in the 

medieval city of Odense, chief 

town on the Danish island of 
Funen, there was born a century 
ago a wondrous story-teller—Hans 
Christian Andersen. His mother 
was a kind-hearted but shallow crea- 
ture, whose old age was made un- 
lovely by habits of intemperance. 
His father, as a lad, had loved 
study and earnestly coveted training 
at the Latin school, but the insanity 
of his father and his mother’s pov- 
erty had forced him to learn the 
cobbler’s trade which he forever 
detested. ‘The wife could not under- 
stand her husband's discontent, and 
little Hans early noticed that his 
father’s grave face only softened 
with smiles, when, his day’s work 
completed, his leathern apron 
thrown aside, he read aloud from 
his well-chosen books. 

There were no other children and 
father and son became great com- 
rades. The cobbler made toys, 
drew pictures, and strolled through 
the woods with the child, preferring 
to spend his leisure hours thus, 
rather than in mingling with his 
neighbors, who looked upon him as 
a curious dreamer. The home of 
the. Andersens was not spacious. 
The three lived in one room which 
served as parlor, kitchen, bed-room 
and cobbler’s shop. But over the 
work bench was a shelf of. books, 
pictures were on the walls, while 
pots of mint and bunches of sweet 
herbs suspended from the rafters 


made the air sweet.* A ladder led 
from the kitchen end of the room 
into a loft, and up there, between 
the Andersens’ cottage and their 
neighbors, stood a box of earth full 
of chives and parsley—that was 
their whole garden, and it blooms 
still in the story of “The Snow 
Queen.” 

Little Hans did not have much 
companionship with those of his 
own age. With his Grandmother 
Andersen he used to go to the 
asylum to visit his poor, half-witted 
grandfather, where he was often 
terribly frightened at what he saw. 
He sometimes wandered into the 
near-by poorhouse, where the gar- 
rulous old women delighted in tell- 
ing him strange, weird stories. He 
was full of fancies and his imagina- 
tion ran riot. ‘Timid, sensitive, and 
clumsy in movement, when he at- 
tempted to go to school the children 
ridiculed him and shouted that the 
homely, awkward creature was 
foolish like his grandfather. Leav- 
ing one school after another because 
he shrank from derision; reading 
omnivorously all that came his way; 
wholly undisciplined by his parents; 
he was an odd and pitiful character 
at the age of eleven when his father 
died. His mother soon married 
again, and it was a matter of 
moment that at this time a lady, 
Madame Bunkeflod, the widow of 
a clergyman-poet, living in Odense, 
invited the lonely boy to her cul- 
tured home where he saw for the 


* Bain’s Life of Andersen. 
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first time the refinements of life. 
And it was in her library that he 
first read Shakespeare. He fairly 
steeped himself in that author, and 
as he had from infancy, first from 
hearing his father read, and later 
by his own study, been very familiar 
with the dramas of the Danish Hol- 
berg, there soon developed a mania 
for play-writing. At fourteen, having 
mapped out many tragedies and 
plays, although he could scarcely 
spell a single sentence correctly, 
fired with enthusiasm for the stage 
by having witnessed some operas 
and tragedies at the Odense thea- 
tre, young Andersen’ guilelessly 
made up his mind to go to Copen- 
hagen and “become famous.” Prac- 
tical-minded people advised his 
mother to have the boy learn a 
trade, but he let her have no peace, 
until finally she consulted a “wise 
woman” who read his future with 
coffee-grounds and cards. Then 
the mother made immediate ar- 
rangements to humor the boy’s 
wishes, for the prophecy of the 
soothsayer had been a brilliant one. 

“Your son will become a great 
man,” she said, “and in his honor 
Odense will one day be _ illumi- 
nated.” 

Hans’s mother wept for joy, and 
packing the future celebrity's clothes 
in a small bundle, made a bargain 
for his journey with the driver of a 
post carriage. In his autobiography 
Andersen refers to his ambitious 
quest thus: 


“The afternoon on which we were to 
set out came, and my mother accompanied 
me to the city gate. Here stood my old 
grandmother; in the last few years her 
beautiful hair had become gray; she fell 
upon my neck and wept, without being able 
to speak a single word. I myself was 
deeply affected. And thus we parted. 
saw her no more; she died in the follow- 
ing year. The postillion blew his 


horn; it was a glorious, sunny afternoon, 
and the sunshine soon entered into my gay, 
child-like heart. I delighted in every 
novel object which met my eye, and | was 
journeying toward the goal of my soul’s 
desires. When, however, I arrived at Ny- 
borg on the great Belt and was borne in 
the ship away from my native island, | 
then truly felt how alone and forlorn | 
was, and that I had no one else except 
God in heaven to depend upon. As soon as 
I set foot on Zealand, I stepped behind a 
shed which stood on the shore, and falling 
on my knees, besought of God to help and 
guide me aright.” 


These few lines express Ander- 
sen’s whole character. His optimistic 
enthusiasm over new ventures; the 
affectionate clinging to his friends; 
the swift-coming sadness which 
could, however, always be dispelled 
by a postillion’s horn, a kind word, 
or a glint of sunshine; his keen ap- 
preciation of travel; his impulse 
under any stress of emotion to talk 
with God; are all here! 

In spite of the wise woman’s pre- 
diction and the buoyancy of youth, 
Andersen found more than mere 
arrival in Copenhagen was _ neces- 
sary in order to become famous. 
Attempting to go upon the stage he 
was curtly informed that he was 
not sufficiently educated, that he 
was too cadaverous. Anxious to be 
assigned even to some dancing part, 
he gave a sample of his skill in garb 
so strange, and gambols so awk- 
ward that he was thought to be an 
escaped lunatic. On account of his 
sweet singing-voice he was finally 
allowed to join the chorus class at 
the Royal Theatre, but one severe 
cold after another, brought on by 
cold and exposure, so weakened the 
vocal chords that musical training 
had to be abandoned. 

Always haunting the theatre 
which held a life-long fascination for 
him, the undaunted genius under- 
took the writing of plays. One of 
these, A/fso/, a director of the Roya: 
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Theatre read carefully, and while 
he found it too crude and ill- 
arranged for use, he yet recom- 
mended the author as meriting the 
King’s aid in developing his unmis- 
takable talent. 

Another director, Jonas Collin, a 
well known privy-councillor, who 
had watched Andersen’s_ efforts 
with interest, went personally to 
Frederick VI, and obtained royal 
assurance that the youthful as- 
pirant should receive three years’ 
training at a celebrated Latin school, 
at public expense. Collin, mean- 
while, offered to act as guardian and 
to furnish the lad a home beneath 
his own roof. Having at last a sen- 
sible plan for real improvement ar- 
ranged for him, the grateful student 
went to bid Collin farewell before 
setting out for Slagelse. He found 
him cordial and encouraging. “Be 
sure,” he said, at parting, “you 
always write me without reserve— 
whenever you want anything, and 
let me know exactly how you are 
getting on.” Andersen said: “From 
that moment I grew fast to his 
heart. No father could have been 
more to me than he was. No one 
has sympathized more with me in 
all my sorrows; he felt for me just 
as if I were one of his own children. 
His charity was given without a 
word, without a look that could 
make it hard for me to bear.” ‘This 
rare philanthropy was appreciated 
by the recipient and the intimacy 
thus begun with the councillor’s 
family continued through three gen- 
erations. It is. pleasant to know 
that the good deed was passed on. 
Till the day of his death, Andersen 
never turned a deaf ear to needy 
students and many a _ successful 
actor and musician owed his start 
to the Danish author. 

Andersen made the most of his 


tardy educational advantages, pass- 
ing his final examinations in 1829 
most brilliantly. In the same year 
his first book appeared, which was 
soon followed by a fairly successful 
play. Then some sketches of travel 
showed how charmingly he could 
describe localities. To this day 
when one hints of visiting Italy, he 
is told: “You must read Andersen’s 
‘Improvisatore.’”” Oscar Fay Adams, 
in his “Dear Old Story-Tellers,” 
says: 


“Madame de Stael ambitiously adds to 
her ‘Corinne’ the sub-title ‘or Italy,’ but 
with far more truth it might be added to 
the ‘Improvisatore. The book is Italy. 
Northman as he was by birth, Andersen 
was Italian by temperament, and the fer- 
vor, the excitability, the enthusiasm, the 
longing to impart to others the details of 
one's own life so characteristic of Italians, 
and to a less extent of other nations of 
the south of Europe, were part of his 
very nature.” 


But it was neither by fiction (for 
“Improvisatore” is a most sensa- 
tional novel whose chief charm, 
nevertheless, is in the vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery), nor drama that 
Andersen was to achieve his most 
lasting fame. 


“After a long fumbling about,” said 
Brandes, “after many years of aimless 
wanderin Andersen found him- 
self standing, one evening, outside a little 
unpretentious but mysterious door, the door 
of Fairy Tale; he touched it, it few open 
and he saw sparkling inside there in the 
darkness, the little tinder-box which was 
to be his Aladdin’s lamp. He struck fire 
with it and the spirits of the lamp—the dogs 
with eyes like tea-cups, like mill-wheels, 
and like the Round Tower—stood by him, 
and brought him the three huge chests full 
of all the copper money, silver money, and 
gold money. The first fairy tale was there, 
and it drew all the others after it. Happy 
the man who finds the right tinder-box.” 


Andersen visited nearly every 
part of the world; was entertained 
by all the noted people of his time; 
was beloved by peasant and prince; 
he knew the sting of poverty and 
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ridicule for many years; but ful- 
filled his childhood’s plan to “become 
famous,” and a few months previous 
to his death, on his seventieth birth- 
day, the wise woman’s prophecy 
was also fulfilled, for Odense was 
illuminated in his honor. 


*“Deputations came from all parts of 
Denmark to greet him on that day. He 
was presented with a copy of one of his 
tales in thirty-two languages, money was 
raised to erect a statue in Copenhagen and 
to build a home for poor children which 
should bear his name, and on the litt'> 
house where he was born in Odense, ws 
placed a tablet with his name and the date 
of his birth.” 


It was only a few months later 
that he passed quietly out of life. 
Copenhagen was draped in mourn- 
ing, royalty stood bare-headed by 
his bier, flowers and palms were 
heaped about the honored dead, but 
if anything could have made the 
heart thrill once more with pride 
and joy, surely it would have re- 
sponded to the greeting fastened to 
a wreath of laurel from Berlin: 


“Thou art not dead, tho’ thine eyes are 
closed, 

In children’s hearts thou shalt live for- 
ever.” 


There was no wild flower of the 
fields in any clime that Andersen 
did not know and love. From the 
time he could toddle about the 
woods with his father, till he left 
his simple home, there was not a 
day when he failed to deck the 
* From Adams’ “ Dear Old Story-Tellers.” 


house with blossoms. When he was 
taking his last walks in the garden 
of “Rolighed” where he had trans- 
planted wild flowers for years, he 
would bend over them and say: 
“Flowers know very well that I 
love them. Even if I were to stick 
a peg in the ground, I believe it 
would grow.” 

This supersensitive Dane knew 
instinctively just what would appeal 
to the mind of a child, and, when in 
playful mood, he delighted in gather- 
ing a crowd of children about him 
and telling rapidly one fairy story 
after another, indulging meantime, 
in the most comic contortions of the 
face and swaying of the body. He 
never dreamed of printing any of 
these until strongly urged to do so 
by his friends, who perceived the 
uniqueness of his talent. He was 
genuinely surprised at the popular- 
ity his first small book of “Fairy 
Tales as Told to Children” instantly 
won. And though from time to 
time he added to the first edition 
which came out in 1835, he usually 
gave them scant praise, calling them 
“a mere sleight-of-hand with Fancy’s 
golden apples.” While in many 
ways Andersen was the vainest of 
men and delighted in the adulation 
and flattery which, in his old age, 
he received without stint, yet he felt 
aggrieved all his life. His sole am- 
bition was to have been a dramatist 
and the god of gifts had made him, 
instead, the prince of story-tellers. 


AvutnHor’s Note:—In the article on Tufts College in this issue of the New ENc- 
LAND MaGazINg, the author credits the College with having graduated Mr. Robert C. 
Metcalf. This is a mistake, as Mr. Metcalf never attended any college, and has ac- 
quired the place which he now holds in educational circles entirely through his own 
efforts. Tufts, recognizing this, however, is to bestow an honorary degree upon Mr. 


Metcalf this year. 
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The management of the New ENGLAN» 
MAGAZINE congratulates its readers on a 
new and important feature in its publica- 
tion which is to go into immediate effect, 
and which cannot fail to add greatly to its 
interest and value. Mr. A. G. KiIncsBury, 
who has had several years’ experience in 
mining and mechanical engineering, spend- 
ing the last four seasons in the Alaska 
gold fields, will start for Nome and other 
points north of the Arctic circle in June, 
and expects to spend the next winter in 
that region, exploring, prospecting and 
observing its wonderful mineral resources, 
which as yet have hardly been touched. 
Every week is bringing new and interesting 
reports of new discoveries in this remark- 
able region, and reliable information can 
not fail to be of great value. Mr. Kings- 
bury will, during his journey, act as the 
special representative of the New Enc- 
LAND MAGAZINE, and each month some- 
thing of value and importance from his 
pen may be expected in its pages. 

Mr. Kingsbury’s life histury has been 
almost unique, and although he is yet in 
the vigor of middle life he has seen and 
experienced enough to equip a_  story- 
writer with material -for a long series of 
articles. He was born in Francestown, 
N. H., and after study in the local academy 
he learned the trade of a machinist, with 
especial attention to hydraulic and electric 
work. Later he went to Florida, locating 
at DeLand, where for ten years he was 
engaged in installing apparatus for man- 
ufacturing ice and electric light and power, 
and for irrigation purposes, successfully 
combining the three plants in one when 
conditions made it desirable. Under his 
management numerous irrigating plants 
were installed in all parts of the state, he 
being the pioneer there in this important 
agricultural development. 

He then entered the service of a syndi- 
cate of Chicago and St. Louis capitalists 
to introduce similar installations in Mex- 
ico and incidentally buying the products 
of the country, making an especial fea- 
ture of gathering and forwarding vanilla, 
the Mexican product being particularly de- 
sirable. During his three years’ occupa. 
tion there he visited every state in the 
country, and sold and installed numerous 
large mechanical plants for ice, electricity 
and irrigation. 

In March, 1808, he started for the 
Arctic circle, reaching Kotzebue sound, 
Alaska, in August. Lamhe Seattle on 
the ship Jane Gray he was wrecked one 
hundred miles west of Cape Flattery, the 
vessel foundering in a storm in the night, 


only twenty-seven of the sixty-three per- 
sons on board being saved. Mr. Kingsbury 
lost his two years’ outfit, and escaped with 
only scanty clothing and a single nickel 
in his pocket, all his money being unde1 
his pillow Hehad his left shoulder broken 
while floating among the wreckage and was 
picked up by a boat half an hour after 
the wansel went down. His partner, B. D. 
Ranney, was drowned in the wreck. The 
rescued party were in the boat thirty-six 
hours; when they landed at Kouquit, an 
Eskimo Indian village. There they found 
an English sealing schooner, the Favorite, 
and were taken to Victoria, Vancouver, 
and then, through the good offices of the 
American consul, they were forwarded to 
Seattle, where Mr. Kingsbury received his 
first surgical treatment, and secured new 
remittances from the East. 

After a stay of fifteen days at Seattle 
he started again for Kotzebue sound on a 
lumber craft, the steam schooner Grace 
Dollar, and reached there August 17th. His 
errand was to prospect for minerals, and 
he started for a three hundred mile jour- 
ney up the Kobuk river, which point was 
his original destination, on a stern-wheel 
steamer, the Arctic Bird. It had a barge 
in tow, and Mr. Kingsbury also had a 
small boat. He was asked to put his ou 
fit on the barge but declined, and stowed 
part of it on the steamer and the rest in 
his own boat which was also in-tow. This 
was fortunate, for in crossing the Hathan 
Inlet the barge went to the bottom with 
its cargo. This mishap sent the whole 
party back to Kotzebue sound. 

Three days later a fresh start was made 
and it took two weeks to get up the 
Kobuk river three hundred miles. Here 
the Arctic Bird went back, and Mr. Kings- 
bury and partner, with thirteen others, fol- 
lowed up the river in their own boat, the 
Kobuk being navigable for over one 
thousand miles. Their purpose was 
to go up as far as was practicable and 
establish a winter base for the next sea- 
son’s prospecting. While going up, when 
lining their boat among the rapids it was 
overturned in shallow water and only with 
great difficulty they saved it and a part 
of the outfit. This caused eleven days’ 
delay, making repairs and drying out their 
outfit. Then they went on to a point 
about five hundred miles up the river. Mr. 
Kingsbury’s partner got “cold feet” at the 
upset of the boat and took his half of the 
outfit and made winter camp on the shore 
while the rest of the party did the same 
about fifty miles further up the river. 

Here he was alone, but in camp with the 
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others. They found abundant timber and 
he built himself a small cabin of spruce 
logs, and did some prospecting through 
the frozen ground but without any satis- 
factory result. On November 8th his 
cabin was burned with his entire outfit and 
equipment, he escaping only with his bed 
clothing, a thermometer and a hand sled. 
Next day he started alone for the Yukon 
river, up one river, across a divide, and 
down another, a trip of sixteen hundred 
miles. He had made a tin stove while 
prospecting, from five gallon oil cans, and 
this was a great attraction for the natives. 
He gathered more cans, made more stoves, 
and by exchange with the natives he se- 
cured dogs with which to go on. With 
his team he helped other parties alo 
and thus picked up a five hundred poun 
outfit on the way to Yukon. 

His objective point was Bergman, on 
the Koyukuk river, six hundred miles 
above its junction with the Yukon. Reach- 
ing there he worked for a while on a river 
steamer, and, still working down stream, 
he reached Andreska, two hundred miles 
above the mouth of the Yukon, where he 
engaged with the Alaska Commercial 
Company as engineer on a large river 
steamer, making the round trip between 
St. Michael’s and Dawson in about twenty- 


eight da 


On J = 1oth Mr. Kingsbury went down 
the river to Nome, a twenty-four hour 
trip. The now famous gold strike at 
Nome had just occurred and he found this 
“city” born in 1899, a city of tents, and 
of the typical population of such a place, 
all eager for gold and excited by every 
fresh report of luck. He spent the summer 
at Nome, reaching Boston in November 
for a temporary stay. While at Nome he 
had quite satisfactory experiences in pros; 
pecting and mining, so that the net finan- 
cial result of the whole trip was not so 
discouraging as were some of its misad- 
ventures. e has been into the regiou 
for two trips since, spending one entire 
winter there. 

In 1903 Mr. Kingsbuty varied his Arctic 
experiences by a visit to South America, 
Central America and the West Indies, ex- 
ploring and prospecting for minerals. He 
is an indefatigable worker, a close observer, 
and with his varied experiences has a rare 
equipment for securing and ang all 
that may be of value to the readers of the 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE in his next trip 
to the gold fields of the frozen North. He 
keeps a camera near at hand and his snap- 
shots will be a no inconsiderable feature 
in his contributions. 


Honorary degrees, especially that of 
LL.D., have come to be somewhat common, 


instead of being as they once were badges 
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of genuine distinction in the world of let- 
ers. Harvard University is to be credited 
with some portion of the cheapening of 
these honors by its custom of perfunctorily 
conferring them upon every governor of 
Massachusetts, a custom broken, however, 
in the case of Governor Butler. It seems 
as if Tufts College were aiming to secure 
some glory through ing Governor 
Douglas a LL.D. at its approaching com- 
mencement. Governor Douglas is a most 
estimable citizen and an emterprising and 
very successful manufacturer of shoes, and 
every good citizen of the commonwealth 
expects from him an admirable adminis- 
tration of his office as chief magistrate, but 
all this hardly justifies the proposed deco- 
ration. Such honors were once valued 
because they were certificates of special 
acquirements in certain circumscribed 
but well recognized fields. They will be 
the less valued if political success is the 
gauge by which their distribution is gov- 
erned. 

Some interesting figures relative to the 
cotton industry come to us through the 
recently issued bulletin of the Lowell Tex- 
tile school. It says at Fall River a pound 
of raw cotton will make seven yards of 
standard prints; these are quoted in New 
York at 2% cents a yard, giving 20% 
cents a pound for the manufactured goods. 
In contrast with these figures it says a 

und of cotton makes sixteen yards of 
imported Swiss muslin which retails from 
50 cents to one dollar a yard, or from $8 
to $16 pet pound for the manufactured 
goods. ese contrasting figures are sup- 
ported by the data supplied by the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, showing the 
average value of exported cotton s for 
the last fiscal year to be a little over five 
and a half cents a yard, while imported 
cotton goods averaged nearly sixteen cents 
a yard. Do not these figures suggest a 
change in the American processes of man- 
ufacture? The difference in the price of 
domestic and imported cottons is largely 
one of unskilled and skilled labor, and ot 
care in manufacture. Print goods at less 
than three cents a yard cannot be expected 
*to return to the operative as good a wage 
as a fabric selling at sixteen cents. € 
a per is one awaiting the consideration 

th of manufacturers and operatives, and 
it may be that its solution may aid in the 
better comprehension of the real basis of 
labor troubles in the cotton manufacturing 


industry. 


The churches of the tional de- 
nomination that contribute to the treasury 
of the American Board of Commissioners 

Missions seem to be under 


for Foreign 
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some excitement over the fact that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller has given a large 
donation to the treasury of the board. 
They have joined in a formal protest 
against the acceptance of the gift, on the 
round of the donor’s connection with the 
Standard Oil Company whose methods they 
consider “morally iniquitous and socially 
destructive.” They also say: . 

“The church is the moral edu- 
cator and leader of the people, and 
in order to fulfill this calling with free- 
dom and effect it must stand entirely 
clear of any implication in the evil it 
is set to condemn. The acceptance of 
such a gift involves the constituents 
of the board in a relation implying hon- 
or toward the donor, and subjects the 
board to the charge of ignoring the 
moral issues involved.” 

This sounds heroic, but why should this 
ift create this moral spasm? Mr. Rocke- 
eller is a conspicuous adherent and sup- 
porter of a Christian church, and he has 

great wealth in his possession. If any of it 
has come to him wrongfully he could not 
restore it to those he has wronged if he 
would. Is it not more reasonable and 
more Christian to allow him to do good 
with it? Besides: if these good pastors 
should exercise the same scrutiny over the 
conduct of members of their own flocks 
and refuse the contributions of all except 
the “rigidly righteous,” would not their 
own salaries shrink, and the contributions 
of their own churches suffer great reduc- 
tion? That the gift under debate is a 
large one is not the issue; the moral ques- 
tion applies to any contribution suspected 
of selfishness in accumulation. Once a 
country parson received a gift on Monday 
morning of a fine string of fish, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude therefor. “ But, par- 
son,” said the giver, “ rhaps I caught 
those fish yesterday!” «Well ’ replied the 
= “the fish are not to blame!” The 

st of Christians are weak in spots; some 
in failure to be all they should be and 
others in allowing their consciences to 
“work over time.” Who shall discrimin- 
ate? Since this tempest arose tne announce. 
ment that Mr. Rockefeller has given twice 
as large a sum to the benevolent organ- 
izations of the church which counts him a 
member, has been received without any 
rotest from his fellow-members. 

t. Paul’s advice about eating meat that 
had been offered to idols is pertinent— 
“Eat what is set before you, asking no 

questions for conscience’s sake!” 


The world is not so wide as it was. 
Puck’s girdle around the earth was a 
fairy’s fancy, but it is outdone by actual 
twentieth century fact. In the first week 
in May a message was sent from Wash- 


ingon, D. C., to Nome, Alaska, a distance 
of about six thousand miles, and replies 
received at the national capital from Nome 
in less than five minutes. From St. Mich- 
ael, Fort Gibbon, Fort Egbert and North 
Fork replies were received in fifteen mim. 
utes, although the message had to be re- 
peated or relayed six times before it re- 
turned to Washington. It took one-half 
a second to get a message from Wash- 
ington to Seattle, one and seven-tenths sec- 
onds to get it from there to Sitka, and two 
seconds to forward it to Nome. The 
original message would have reached Nome 
from Washington, had it not been three 
times relayed, in four and two-tenths 


seconds. “And the wires were working 
noorly all along the line.” 

* * 


Much doubt has been expressed from 
time to time, as to the obedience of the 
adherents of the Mormon church to the 
behest of Congress against polygamy, and 
there have been many indications that 
obedience was at most only superficial. A 
note from Idaho, however, gives much en- 
couragement to the friends of family 
purity. Its senate recently unanimously 
adopted a bill imposing a fine of from 

to $2que and from six months’ *o five 
years’ imprisonment, ca. conviction for 
polygamy, and penalties about half as large 
on cgpvictign, for adultery. Tie .hoase of 
representactves jg exnectyd, concur. , The 
most striking features in the matter are 
that the bill was introduced by a Mormon 
senator, and that one-third of the Idaho 

voters are Mormons. 

* * 

Women have made their way into most 
of the “learned” professions, and no sur- 
prise is expressed by intelligent people at 
the mention of a woman as minister, law- 
ver or physician. But London is just now 
having a spasm over a proposition to put 
women in the jury box! Popular fancy 
classes her as intuitive rather than reason- 
ing, and the fear is expressed that her “im- 
pressions” might overweigh the evidence 
in a given case. It was one of the late 
Senator Hoar’s pet ideas that the grand 
and final aim of English and American 
civil development was to get twelve “‘good 
men and true” into a jury box! but no 
one who is familiar with the practical 
results of the modern jury system is look- 
ing for the immediate advent of the civic 
millenium. Would matters be better or 
worse if women had a share in jury work? 
That is the question. They are learning, 
it is true, that. the business world into 
which they are: so rapidly entering, de- 
mands a recognition and consideration of 
facts and evidence, rather than a surrender 
to “impressions” and “intuitions.” Is it 
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others. They found abundant timber and 
he built himself a small cabin of spruce 
logs, and did some prospecting through 
the frozen ground but without any satis- 
factory result. On November 8th his 
cabin was burned with his entire outfit and 
equipment, he escaping only with his bed 
clothing, a thermometer and a hand sled. 
Next day he started alone for the Yukou 
river, up one river, across a divide, and 
down another, a trip of sixteen hundred 
miles. He had made a tin stove while 
prospecting, from five gallon oil cans, and 
this was a great attraction for the natives. 
He gathered more cans, made more stoves, 
and by exchange with the natives he se- 
cured dogs with which to go on. With 
his team he helped other parties along 
and thus picked up a five hundred pound 
outfit on the way to Yukon. 

His objective point was Bergman, on 
the Koyukuk river, six hundred miles 
above its junction with the Yukon. Reach- 
ing there he worked for a while on a river 
steamer, and, still working down stream, 
he reached Andreska, two hundred miles 
above the mouth of the Yukon, where he 
engaged with the Alaska Commercial 
Company as engieer on a large river 
steamer, making the round trip between 
St. Michael’s and Dawson in about twenty- 


eight days. 


On July toth Mr. Kingsbury went down 
the river to Nome, a twenty-four hour 
trip. The now famous gold strike at 
Nome had just occurred and he found this 
“city” born in 1899, a city of tents, and 
of the typical population of such a place, 
all eager for gold and excited by every 
fresh report of luck. He spent the summer 
at Nome, reaching Boston in November 
for a temporary stay. While at Nome he 
had quite satisfactory experiences in pros- 
pecting and mining, so that the net finan- 
cial result of the whole trip was not so 
discouraging as were some of its misad- 
ventures. He has been into the regiou 
for two trips since, spending one entire 
winter there. 

In 1903 Mr. Kingsbuty varied his Arctic 
experiences by a visit to South America, 
Central America and the West Indies, ex- 
ploring and prospecting for minerals. He 
is an indefatigable worker, a close observer, 
and with his varied experiences has a rare 
equipment for securing and describing all 
that may be of value to the readers of the 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE in his next trip 
to the gold fields of the frozen North. He 
keeps a camera near at hand and his snap- 
shots will be a no inconsiderable feature 
in his contributions. 


Honorary degrees, especially that of 
LL.D., have come to be somewhat common, 
instead of being as they once were badges 


of genuine distinction in the world of let- 
ers. Harvard University is to be credited 
with some portion of the cheapening of 
these honors by its custom of perfunctorily 
conferring them upon every governor of 
Massachusetts, a custom broken, however, 
in the case of Governor Butler. It seems 
as if Tufts College were aiming to secure 
some glory through making Governor 
Douglas a LL.D. at its approaching com- 
mencement. Governor Douglas is a most 
estimable citizen and an emerprising and 
very successful manufacturer of shoes, and 
every good citizen of the commonwealth 
expects from him an admirable adminis- 
tration of his office as chief magistrate, but 
all this hardly justifies the proposed deco- 
ration. Such honors were once valued 
because they were certificates of special 
acquirements in certain circumscribed 
but well recognized fields. They will be 
the less valued if political success is the 
gauge by which their distribution is gov- 
erned. 


* 


Some interesting figures relative to the 
cotton industry come to us through the 
recently issued bulletin of the Lowell Tex- 
tile school. It says at Fall River a pound 
of raw cotton will make seven yards of 
standard prints; these are quoted in New 
York at 2% cents a yard, giving 20% 
cents a pound for the manufactured goods. 
In contrast with these figures it says a 
pound of cotton makes sixteen yards of 
imported Swiss muslin which retails from 
50 cents to one dollar a yard, or from $8 
to $16 hw pound for the manufactured 
goods. ese contrasting figures are sup- 
ported by the data supplied by the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, showing the 
average value of exported cotton goods for 
the last fiscal year to be a little over five 
and a half cents a yard, while imported 
cotton goods averaged nearly sixteen cents 
a yard. Do not these figures suggest a 
change in the American processes of man- 
ufacture? The difference in the price of 
domestic and imported cottons is largely 
one of unskilled and skilled labor, and ot 
care in manufacture. Print goods at less 
than three cents a yard cannot be expected 
‘to return to the operative as good a wage 
as a fabric selling at sixteen cents. The 

roblem is one awaiting the consideration 

th of manufacturers and operatives, and 
it may be that its solution may aid in the 
better comprehension of the real basis of 
labor troubles in the cotton manufacturing 
industry. 


The churches of the Congregational de- 
nomination that contribute to the treasury 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions seem to be under 
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some excitement over the fact that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller has given a large 
donation to the treasury of the board. 
They have joined in a formal protest 
against the acceptance of the gift, on the 
ground of the donor’s connection with the 
Standard Oil Company whose methods they 
consider “morally iniquitous and socially 
destructive.” They also say: 

“The church is the moral edu- 
cator and leader of the people, and 
in order to fulfill this calling with free- 
dom and effect it must stand entirely 
clear of any implication in the evil it 
is set to condemn. The acceptance of 
such a gift involves the constituents 
of the board in a relation implying hon- 
or toward the donor, and subjects the 
board to the charge of ignoring the 
moral issues involved.” 

This sounds heroic, but why should this 
gift create this moral spasm? Mr. Rocke- 
feller is a conspicuous adherent and sup- 
porter of a Christian church, and he has 
great wealth in his possession. If any of it 
has come to him wrongfully he could not 
restore it to those he has wronged if he 
would. Is it not more reasonable and 
more Christian to allow him to do good 
with it? Besides: if these good pastors 
should exercise the same scrutiny over the 
conduct of members of their own flocks 
and refuse the contributions of all except 
the “rigidly righteous,” would not their 
own salaries shrink, and the contributions 
of their own churches suffer great reduc- 
tion? That the gift under debate is a 
large one is not the issue; the moral ques- 
tion applies to any contribution suspected 
of selfishness in accumulation. Once a 
country parson received a gift on Monday 
morning of a fine string of fish, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude therefor. “ But, par- 
son,” said the giver, “ perhaps I caught 
those fish yesterday!” “ Well,” replied the 
parson, “the fish are not to blame!” The 
best of Christians are weak in spots; some 
in failure to be all they should be and 
others in allowing their consciences to 
“work over time.” Who shall discrimin- 
ate? Since this tempest arose tne announce- 
ment that Mr. Rockefeller has given twice 
as large a sum to the benevolent organ- 
izations of the church which counts him a 
member, has been received without any 
protest from his fellow-members. 

Paul’s advice about eating meat that 
had been offered to idols is pertinent— 
“Eat what is set before you, asking no 
questions for conscience’s sake!” 


The world is not so wide as it was. 
Puck’s girdle around the earth was a 
fairy’s fancy, but it is outdone by actual 
twentieth century fact. In the first week 


in May a message was sent from Wash- 
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ingon, D. C., to Nome, Alaska, a distance 
of about six thousand miles, and replies 
received at the national capital from Nome 
in less than five minutes. From St. Mich- 
ael, Fort Gibbon, Fort Egbert and North 
Fork replies were received in fifteen min. 
utes, although the message had to be re- 
peated or relayed six times before it re- 
turned to Washington. It took one-half 
a second to get a message from Wash- 
ington to Seattle, one and seven-tenths sec- 
onds to get it from there to Sitka, and two 
seconds to forward it to Nome. The 
original message would have reached Nome 
from Washington, had it not been three 
times relayed, in four and _ two-tenths 
seconds. “And the wires were working 
noorly all along the line.” 
* * 
* 

Much doubt has been expressed from 
time to time, as to the obedience of the 
adherents of the Mormon church to the 
behest of Congress against polygamy, and 
there have been many indications that 
obedience was at most only superficial. A 
note from Idaho, however, gives much en- 
couragement to the friends of family 
purity. Its senate recently unanimously 
adopted a bill imposing a fine of from 
$200 to and from six months’ five 
years’ oa. conviction for 
polygamy, | and penalties about half as large 
on ccqnviction for ;2dultery.. .hoase of 
representactves jg exnectyd concur. The 
most striking features in the matter are 
that the bill was introduced by a Mormon 
senator, and that one-third of the Idaho 
voters are Mormons. 

* * 
* 

Women have made their way into most 
of the “learned” professions, and no sur- 
prise is expressed by intelligent people at 
the mention of a woman as minister, law- 
ver or physician. But London is just now 
having a spasm over a proposition to put 
women in the jury box! Popular fancy 
classes her as intuitive rather than reason- 
ing, and the fear is expressed that her “im- 
pressions” might overweigh the evidence 
in a given case. It was one of the late 
Senator Hoar’s pet ideas that the grand 
and final aim of English and American 
civil development was to get twelve “‘good 
men and true” into a jury box! but no 
one who is familiar with the practical 
results of the modern jury system is look- 
ing for the immediate advent of the civic 
millenium. Would matters be better or 
worse if women had a share in jury work? 
That is the question. They are learning, 
it is true, that the business world into 
which they are so rapidly entering, de- 
mands a recognition and consideration of 
facts and evidence, rather than a surrender 
to “impressions” and “intuitions.” Is it 
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not possible that bridging the chasm be- 
tween male and female characteristics, 
which is going on through woman’s en- 
trance into the world of business, may de- 
velop in her a happy combination of the 
especial traits of both sexes which will 
make her an admirable juror? We can 
imagine her service in quite an ample line 
of cases, where her “intuition,” modified 
by business experience, might fit her to see 
quickly and clearly through a tangle of 
contradictory evidence and “sense” the 
truth where a male juror wed be hope- 
lessly confused. The average jury of the 
present day is far from the ideal of Sena- 
tor Hoar. The average could not easily 
be lowered—it might be improved—by the 
swearing in of a proportion of women on 
the panel. In time there might be an im- 
provement in the present hair-splitting 
and dilatory proceedings of the courts, for 
women would be impatient of and resent 
such tactics, and the offending counsel 
might thereby lose his case. Why do not 
the states that have given women full suf- 
frage take the next step and put her in 
the jury box? 


* 


The. re-institution of the whipping-post 
has ali at. once Gero-ne’ live ‘istues Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt hes sugyested some form 
of corporal punishment for wife-beaters, 
and” a bili enacting it was befere thé last 
session of Gongress. broadet has 
heen before the Massachusetts legislature, 
providing the same penalty for assault 
upon any female person. Certainly if the 
wife-beater is to be whipped, the man who 
whips his mother or his daughter should 
not go free. The usual penalty for assault 
and battery is far too lenient for such 
cases. Partial statistics show that in Mas- 
sachusetts, last year 1146 men were charged 
with assaults upon women and 819 were 
convicted. In Pennsylvania 527 cases were 
reported, with 211 convictions. We believe 
that even the knowledge that the whip 
awaits the convicted woman-beater will 
of itself deter him from the offence, in 
a large majority of cases. There is, how- 
ever, another offence, becoming altogether 
too common, which might well be included 
in the whipping-post statute. This is the 
indecent attacks made or attempted upon 
young girls, by mature men. When these 
cases come into court the asual plea 15 
that the offender is mentally weak, and 
not wholly responsible for his revolting 
conduct, and in most cases the complaint 
goes “on file.” A score of lashes well 
laid on would wonderfully strengthen the 
paretic intellect of these men, and others 
who are similarly inclined will receive 
similar intellectual stimulus. There are 
men who do not me dread the 
jail, but the most de praved has a whole- 


some fear of the lash. All this is shock- 
ing to the tender-hearted philanthropist 
who believes that leniency and education 
are the only proper remedial agencies 
against crime, but we are still in the evo- 
lutionary age, and have to deal with some 
very ugly and disgusting phases of human 
nature. Is it not well to use remedies 
that will meet present conditions,—in other 
words “make the punishment fit the 
crime ?” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Russell Sturgis is generally recog- 
nized as one of the foremost American 
writers on art, and anything that he offers 
is always sure of an audience. During the 
season of 1904 he delivered at the Art 
Institute of Chicago a series of six lectures 
which are to be published this spring by 
A. C. McClurg & Company. They will be 
brought out under the general title of “The 
Interdependence of the Arts,” and the vol- 
ume will be most profusely illustrated, 
the result being a most comprehensive and 
useful handbook. 


“Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s books get 
read,” says The Congregationalist. “Not 
only individuals find them out and_ buy 
them, but his ‘Things Fundamental’ is 
now one of the required books of the read- 
ing course of Methodist preachers in this 
country for the coming year; and his book, 
‘Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers,’ has 
been sent forth to every Presbyterian 
preacher in the land, by the evangelistic 
committee of that denomination.” Both 
books are published by Messrs. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company. 


Curiosity regarding the identity of Sid- 
ney McCall, the name that appears on the 
title page of “Truth Dexter,” has been re- 
vived, now that a new book by this author, 
entitled “The Breath of the Gods,” was 
announced for publication last month. On 
this subject the publishers of both books, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., are silent. It 
is announced, however, that “The Breath of 
the Gods” has a strong Japanese coloring 
and that the heroine, Yuki, is as subtle a 
character delineation as was Truth Dexter. 


Professor John Adams of the University 
of London is to deliver a course of lec- 
tures in the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago during the summer 
quarter. Professor Adams has long been 
regarded as one of the most brilliant, as 
well as one of the soundest men engaged 
in educational work in England. In this 
country, he is chiefly known as the author 
of an exceptionally stimulating book upon 
“Herbartian Psychology Applied td? Educa- 
ed . four or five years ago by 

eath & Company. Boston. 


TuroporE THOMAS, A MusIcAL AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY, edited by George P. Upton. 
This generation is not yet aware of its 

obligation to Theodore Thomas. That he 

was a musical genius, and that he also 
possessed executive ability to plan and 
organize, are well known facts. This un- 
sual combination was a strong factor in 
his success, but those who read his auto- 
hiography will also discover that he was 
- wise student of human nature, and that 
his knowledge and perception in this de- 
partment were equally potent in his suc- 
cessful life work. He was able to recog- 
nize and appreciate human needs; he saw 
that in the hurry and absorption of active 

American life there was especial need of 

recreation and relief by the creation and 

cultivation of a counter interest to that 
of the current avocations of the public. 

With this need in view he saw that instru- 

mental music was a favorable agency, and 

he was able to so grasp the situation as 
to attract, hold and impress the public as no 
other modern conductor has done. After 
developing his idea on the concert stage 
in the leading eastern cities he went to 

Chicago to permanently establish his school 

of orchestral music, for the reason that 

there was the maximum of excitement and 
nervous strain which most needed the 
antidote of his works. 

The autobiography is in two handsomely 
executed and illustrated volumes, the first 
of which tells his own story of his life 
work and the ideas which actuated it, and 
besides contains the editor’s estimate of 
Mr. Thomas as a man and his work as a 
musician, and an appendix containing two 
articles on “Music in America” by Mr 
Thomas. The second volume contains a 
series of carefully selected and edited pro- 
grammes, with explanations, and Mr. 
Thomas’s own views on programme making. 
late comers, encores, etc. The work can- 
not be omitted from the library of a 
musician, and it will also interest the 
thousands who have pleasant memories of 
Mr. Thomas’s work. A. C. McClurg & 


Co., Chicago.) 


Srory-WRITING AND JouRNALISM, by Sher- 
win Cody. 

“Of the making of books there is no 
end” is a familiar quotation and even a 
superficial observation of the result em- 
phasizes the idea that this book is greatly 
needed, for it tells, simply and practically, 
but comprehensively, the basic principles 
of successful work in journalism, story- 


writing and book-making. The author is 
an expert not only in theory but also in 
practical work, and experienced writers 
will find in his little book many a hint 
for improvement, while the beginner and 
the amateur will find in it invaluable 
advice, suggestion and information. Writ- 
ing as a profession, the news sense, how to 
write a news story, the magazine or fea- 
ture article, book reviewing, compiling use- 
ful books, juvenile fiction to order, book- 
let writing for advertisers, and literary 
journalism as a training for literature, are 
the subjects of chapters in Part I, and the 
two following parts amplify these captions 
and branch out into the more ambitious 
work of writing essays, verses, novels, etc. 
It is a handbook of an art which is under 
study by thousands of people who greatly 
need and cannot fail to appreciate its guid- 
ance. (The Old Greek Press, Chicago.) 


Port ArtHUR—A Monster Heroism, by 

Richard Barry. 

This is a stirring book, written by “one 
who was there!” The author is one of 
the most famous of war correspondents, 
who was with the Japanese army all 
through the Port Arthur struggle and 
wrote what he saw and experienced, with 
a pen fully inspired by the demands of 
modern journalism. His work has ap- 
peared in letters to many of the most 
conspicuous journals and magazines, not 
only in this country but also in London 
and Paris—sufficient credentials for his 
ability in the strenuous field where he has 
wrought. Naturally the story is strongly 
told, with an occasional sentence whose 
fervid language expresses the excitement 
of the moment rather than a cool after- 
thought, but these really aid in the Port 
Arthur pen-picture of events which even 
exuberant language cannot fully describe. 
As a picture not only of the incidents of 
this most famous campaign, but also of the 
courage, patriotism and persistence of all 
ranks in the Japanese ~-my, the book is 
life-like, and of absorbing interest. Its 
numerous illustrations — pnotogravure. 
from snap-shots on the field, are admirable 
and add much to the interest of the volume. 
Yard & Co, New York. $1.50 
net. 


Justin WINGATE,.RANCHMAN, by John H. 
Whitson, Illustrated from drawings by 
Arthur E. Becher. 

Mr. Whitson has already made his mark 
with the reading public in his volumes— 
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“The Rainbow Chasers,” and “Barbara, a 
Woman of the West,” and in this third 
story of wild western life he has demon- 
strated anew his strength and delicacy in 
depicting various phases of human nature— 
not all of them agreeable—and in supply- 
ing a local color which testifies to close 
observation of the scenes in which the 
story is laid. The struggle for subsistence 
in an arid desert, the success that came 
even from irrigation, the conflict between 
the settlers and the cattle herders who 
claimed universal range; local politics of a 
very lively sort, and the tangled threads 
of two or three love stories, make tip an 
unusually thrilling, life-like and interesting 
picture of rural life in Colorado, which 
will greatly please especially the boys and 
girls of the east whose environment sup- 
plies no such experiences of the strenuous 
a (Little. Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 
net. 


THe HAREM AND OTHER Poems, by Aloy- 
sius Coll. 

Readers of current magazines for the 
last decade have become familiar with the 
work of this author, who has collected his 
fugitives, and added thereto a trio of new 
productions. He has a lively fancy and 
a fluent pen, and sings variously and well. 
The title poem, which he also calls “A 
Quaternion of the Seraglio,” is full of bird 
music, color and love, an extremely warm 
picture of human passion unrestrained. 
The volume before us is meant as an 
edition de luxe, and is number 51 of the 
author’s autograph edition. Its dedication 


is : 
“To the Editor of the New England 
Magazine : 
“A little snatch of song, 
A tiny twig of holly— 
And may your life be long, 
And every minute jolly.” 


Tue FLower or Destiny, by William Dana 
Orcutt. Illustrated and decorated by 
Charlotte Weber. 

. Napoleon III and his love for Eugenie 

de Montijo is the historical basis of this 

story, and Mr. Oreutt has skilfully woven 
the facts into a harmonious fabric of 
imagination and romance. The “young 
bloods” who were the associates of Louis 
in London after his escape from the for- 
tress of Ham, and their wild and reckless 
exploits at “Crookfords,” give a_ lively 
introduction to the story, and high soci- 
ety 4n London which welcomed the fug)- 
tive is well depicted. Baron Rothschild 
and the countess of Blessington are the 
society leaders, and while the love story 
is the main idea the book gives the reader 
clever pictures of high life in London 
which cannot fail of interest, while the 


story of the coup d’ etdt is well told 


The illustrations which are on fine 
Japan silk tissue, are especially well exe- 
cuted, and, with the general typography 
and binding make up an unusually attra- 
tive and desirable volume. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Mawn Limittess, by Floyd B. Wilson. 

The rapidly increasing number of intelli- 
gent people who are waiting for new light 
on the psychical organization and possibili- 
ties of humanity, will find much food for 
thought in this book. Mr. Floyd is a cor- 
poration lawyer and interested in gold- 
mining—occupations not calculated to lead 
one to the study of the occult, but he has 
found time to read widely and to think 
deeply upon life’s greatest mystery. He is 
perhaps in advance of the average thinker 
in some of his assertions and assumptions, 
and he occasionally invests platitudes with 
the aspect of serious thought, but his book 
in the main will prove worthy of feading, 
not necessarily for acceptance of all it de- 
clares, but as an honest effort to make a 
contribution toward a better understanding 
and utilization of man’s inner self. He is 
confident of the basic truth of spiritism, 
and on the certainty of intercommunication 
between this and the spirit world, as in 
harmony with clairvoyance, telepathy, etc.. 
as demonstrated in the human _ sphere. 
All these he classifies as a newly discovered 
force in nature, and urges that its investi- 
gation be fearlessly pursued. He says: 
“When we find a new force m nature that 
can be made useful, whether it be electri- 
city, telepathy or suggestion, let us learn 
how to use it for our good. Let us leave 
definitions to those who make dictionaries. 
Be it ours to prove the wide application 
and use of these forms, and the lexicog- 
rapher will learn later how to define them. 
Belief in the continuity of life is fast re- 
conciling man to accept progression now 
and evermore as endless evolution.” (R. 
F. Fenno & Co., New York. $1.25.) 


THe WayBAcKERS. by Joe Cone.  Illus- 
trated by Eliot Keen and Horace Dum- 
» mer. 

The Waybackers are the residents of 
Narrowville, half a century ago. It was 
a typical New England community, and 
included a dozen or more “characters” 
a well wrought dialect story. Winter and 
summer experiences, rural jests and quaint 
character sketches are all given’ with 
genuine flavor. Some exciting episodes 
give variety to the story, and there is a 
love-making which is well worked up. The 
book has received warm commendation 
from lovers of tales of New England life, 
and will make more friends wherever it is 
read. (The Colonial Press, Inc., Boston.) 
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A POPULAR ROUTE TO SARATOGA. 


“Tue RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL.” 

Travel to Saratoga from Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island and a large part of 
Connecticut naturally finds its conven- 
ience over the Boston & Albany railroad, 
whose management, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is now merged with that of a 
great trunk line, is still alert in providing 
for its shorter trip patrons, and during the 
entire summer season maintains a through 
service of parlor cars, without change to 
Saratoga, connecting at Albany with the 
Delaware and Hudson road, thus giving the 
seekers of health, pleasure and rest an 
ideal journey, unsurpassed for comfort, 
interest and speed by any vacation route 
in the east, and making tne “going and 
coming” not an irksome necessity but a 
real part of the vacation delight. No rail- 
road in this country has been more prompt 
and efficient in meeting the advanced re- 
quirements of travellers, which advance 
is due to greater desire for ease, com- 
fort and safety, and to the rapid develop- 
ment of public taste and appreciation for 
picturesque scenery and attractive sur~ 
roundings. Its train equipment and ser- 
vice is of the best; but what is especially 
noteworthy in this connection js_ the 
intelligent, systematic and comprehensive 
advance which the road has made in re- 
moving or concealing all perilous and un- 
sightly features of railroad travel. For 
safety and speed nearly every grade cross- 
ing along the line has been eliminated, and 
every feature of track, bridge, and ap- 
proved construction is brought to a point 
as near perfection as is possible. 

In cultivating the agreeable and the 
picturesque the management has gone far 
beyond any other railroad system, so that 
incomplete as the work is at present, n 
shows a wide promise of pleasure to the 
traveller. All along the line the crude, 
rough and unattractive stations and their 
surroundings are giving place to artistic 
and pleasing structures, and the planting 
and training of lawns, shrubbery and trees 
about them, so that the old-time monotony 
and repulsive features are replaced by 
those which justify the poetic designation 
—The Railroad Beautiful. 

“Summer Homes on the Boston & AI- 
bany Railroad,” is the title of an illustrated 
and descriptive folder containing a com- 
plete list of the hotels and summer board- 
ing houses along the line of that raad. It 
is richly illustrated with half-tone cuts of 
mountains, lakes, waterfalls, stage-roads, 
etc., and all prospective summer tourists 
will find it most interesting. A copy may 
be secured by addressing A. S. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 


PALACES ON WHEELS. 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY SOON TO 
PLAcE IN Service Two Pacatiat New 
TRAINS. 

With the opening of the summer sea- 
son the Central Vermont Railway will 
place in service between Boston and Mon- 
treal and Springfield and Morntreal two 
new trains, now being built to order, and 
natrons of this line then will have the 
pleasure of travelling through the bear 
tiful Green Mountain region of Vermont 
on trains wunexcelled fu. eyuipment and 
appointments, surrounded with every com- 
fort and’ luxury that money and brains 
can furnish. The equipment ordered in- 
cludes two baggage and express cars, two 
smoking cars, four first class day coaches, 
and two parlor-cafe observation § cars 
Each of the parlor-cafe cars will have a 
large observation room at one end entirely 
enclosed in plate glass. Besides there will 
be a parlor, smoking room, ladies’ toilet 
room, men’s saloon and a complete pantry 
outfit. The interior finish will be of highly 
polished Mexican mahogany. The day 
coaches will have an interior finish of 
mahogany and will be as luxurious and 
comfortable as ordinary parlor cars. The 
smoking cars are of the same genera, 
design as the coaches, and the seats will 
be upholstered in leather. The baggage 
and express cars will be of the blind end 
type and built to conform to the rest of 
the train. Every precaution has been taken 
to make the cars as near danger proof as 
possible. Without question the two new 
trains will be the finest running out of New 
England. 


CAMP KINEO. 

We take pleasure in commending Mr. 
Sears’s vacation camp for boys, at Camp 
Kineo, Harrison, Maine, which will open 
its third season Tune 29. Water, fiela, 
forest and mountain are combined in the 
location, and all the equipment of the place 
is arranged for healthful and happy enjoy- 
rent. Mr. Sears has been among boys 
all his life, and knows their best needs. 
He has been very successful in the past, 
and is prepared to organize and conduct 
his “happy family” this season im a man- 
ner which can not fail to satisfy parents 
and guardians. Full particulars may 
had of F. D. Sears, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 


THE YOUNGEST BABY 

can readily digest and assimilate Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. because the 
casein, which is in ordinary cow’s milk, 
undergoes physical alteration in the process 
of condensation, which makes it digestible. 
It brings the result which every parent is 
looking for, viz., strong and healthy 
children. 
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PLEASUREABLE OCEAN TRIPS. 


A most enjoyable and invigorating trip 
can be had via the Plant Line of steamers, 
— leavé Union Wharf, Boston, every 

esday and Saturday for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. Every- 
Wing is done that is possible for the com- 
fort of its passengers. 


ALASKA AND THE YELLOWSTONE. 


In no part of the world is there so much 
wild gratdeur encompassed in a journey 
of equal duration as in Alaska. The Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb trip to Alaska is justly 
world famous. Time is allowed for landing 
and sight-seeing, and everywhere tourists 
will have opportunities for observing the 
wonderful scenery, and for studying the 
quaint and primitive native life. This is 


one of the two grand tours planned by the | 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company for the 
spring and summer. The other is a jour- 
ney through the Great Lakes, a visit to 
the Yellowstone National Park, with its 
marvellous natural wonders. 

The tours and methods of the Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company are well known to 
the American public. It has been their 
studied purpose to meet every reasonable 
demand of experienced and discriminating 
travellers and to provide comforts and 
facilities practically unattainable by indi- 
vidual tourists. ore than a score of 
years’ experience in catering to the best 
class of the travelling public in a wide and 
broadening field, has not only given them 
a thorough knowledge of the business and 
its needs, but also placed at their command 
special facilities for properly carrying out 
its details. Rooms at hotels and on 
steamers, the arrangement of carriage 
drives and other details, are matters of 
previous adjustment, so that the wishes 
of those who are desirous of being placed 
together, or in contiguity, are regarded to 
as great an extent as possible. In long 
journeys where sleeping cars or drawing 
room cars are employed, persons are en- 
sured the same places in a manner which 
would be simply impossible in ordinary 
travelling. A little party of friends thus 
secure accommodations collectively or to- 
gether, without encroaching in any way on 
the rights and comforts of others. Parties 
are always under charge of competent con- 
ductors. who superintend all business ar- 
rangements. Hotel accommodations are 
arranged in advance and in other particu- 
lars the members of the party are relieved 
of many petty cares and annoyances in- 
separable from ordinary travel. 

There will be grand summer tours to 
Alaska, the first party going through the 
Great Lakes and over the Northern Paci- 
fic Railway, including a visit to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, returning over 


the Canadian Pacific Railway with visits 
at Glacier or Banff Springs, in the Cana- 
dian National Park, passing through the 
magnificent scenery of the Selkirks and the 
Canadian Rockies. The parties will leave 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia July 
8th and aist. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Tours have been ac- 
knowledged to be’ the best arranged, best 
conducted and most satisfactory of all, be- 
cause the policy has been, not to see how 
cheap they could be made, but how good. 
There is an entire absence of the “per- 
sonally conducted” phase of travel which 
most people don’t care for particularly, and 
yet every detail which the independent 
traveller would have to attend to himself 
is carefully looked after by the competent 
representative of the Company who ac- 
companies the party. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“Curly” is the title of a romance of the 
Arizona “Desert, which was brought out 
last month by Little, Brown & Co., Bostou. 
The author, Roger Pocock, is familiar with 
the scenes he has painted so vividly and 
the story is said to have been told with a 
vivacity that recalls Bret Harte. 


“The Weird Picture,” the new novel by 
John R. Carling (author of “The Shadow 
of the Czar”), which was published last 
month by Little, Brown & Co.. is said to 
be an ingenious modern romance of the 
havoc wrought by a frenzied artist in love 
with the heroine of the story. Mr. Carling 
particularly excels in maintaining a mystery 
until the close of his novel. 


Elizabeth H, Spalding, whose teaching 
in the Department of English in the 
Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, New York, 
has led to results so gratifying, has put 
into book form her course in the “Princt- 
ples of Rhetoric,” with constructive and 
critical work in composition. This book 
will make it possible for teachers of 
rhetoric in high schools to pursue a course 
embodying the best modern methods and 
adapted to the needs of pupils of high 
school age. The book will be published 
in May by D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
ton. 


Professor O. B. Super, of Dickinson Col- 
lege, having frequently felt the need of a 
collection of short and easy stories and 
anecdotes to serve as a basis for conversa- 
tion, dictation, sight reading and reading 
aloud in the class, has now prepared one 
under the title of Anecdotes Faciles, which 
is to be issued by D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Publishers, Boston, 
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Truth will Come Out 


Under Pressure. 


Some (many) men and women lie to themselves— 
“ Coffee doesn't hurt me” —smother over the daily wound, 
charge the aches and ails and growing disease to thisor § 
that but stick to the coffee. 

Old Dame Nature strikes back a little harder each 
week. She is patient under the daily attacks of coffee, 
but she will keep hitting harder and harder until nervous 
prostration or worse appears. 

The truth wilt come out when you finally con- 
clude to test it and leave off coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


There’s a reason. 
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SOCIETY EMBLEMS 


For Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Eagles, 
Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanums. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue and Agents proposition. 
Lister Supply Co., Box 2605, Clinton, Mass. 


FREE FOR 


MONTHS 
THE MINING HERALD Leading minin 


and financial 

paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil industries, 
incipal companies, best dividend paying stocks, and showing 

ew immense profits may be made on absolutely safe investments. 

vo for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New 
ork. 


(FOV'T Sia AY Bannerman: $79 
B’way,N.Y. Large illustrated 15c catalogue m’l’d 6c stamps. 
YSELF CURED 
MON 
ome Cure. 
Mrs. M. O. Baldwin. Box 1212, Chicago. 


The AMERICA 
PRINTING CO. 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE 1172-2 OXFORD 


MAKING MONEY 


I was born on a farm. I have made some grea 
in greatest Co-operation 
took $1,600 capital, supplied by Farmers, omen, 

Physicians, Olerks, Clergymen, etc., in Belfast, Mai 
aan rofitabie busin earned 

id them th BELFAST NATIONAL BANK, $5,000 is 

dividends in the first six months, $25, 
tvidends within the next year, and in 18 m 

them in round numbers $330,000.00 CASH. 


Every $1 Earned $220.00, 
~— is is HISTORY. 
fine a fairy tale b: 
T U m 
people righ. They helped 
me earn the riche- 


had $1,500. ‘ irned 
and paid my stockh > 
$330,000 


months. Every stock 
holder got their share, 
That's my way of doing 


co-operation, learn: | 
to make money fast inan 
honest, profitable busi- 
ness from which miilions 

made every yeur. 
now have a new busi- 
ness of the same kind, 
only my fleid is the world, 
y plan one of extended 
ion. Stockhold. 
ers everywhere wh. can 
ive me infermation and 
fend their INFLUENCE. 
e divi must be 


2. 

already have 4,000 

stockholders in the U. 8., England, Cuba, Mexico, 

Sandwich Islands, Gibraltar, etc. I want a few more, 
he shares are gol fast. You can invest $1! or $100 


treated on the pavers. I 


rou. Bank Business M 
: ou wan erences, ers, Bus e 
rch and ic etc. Bend your address po 
@ postal I send a 24-page book, 


“A Guide to Full Pockets,” 


FREE. " the e Don't be “A Brother to 
the your head long enough to 
mo te prove entin this ad. is is your 
y, don’t miss it. Don't wait if you want some 
ng better than you have 

M 141, Madison 8t., Chicago, DL 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


7 Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGIA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Window's Soothing Syrup,” 
| ‘bnd take go other kind. Twenty-five ct« n hott!- 
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ITAB 


HENRY BHYVDE 
FUCUNDER 


TIME AND 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 
_ Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 
At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 
An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 


Send this coupon for particulers or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY anes UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 
from 


Tapestry 
Paintings 


38 Artists 
Employed 


SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before tho 
Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating the 


Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY —— 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 
ART CRETONS 

The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


DRAPERIES 

Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—meu who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. e propriety of our prices 


irtistic bome Decoration 
ught of, and at moderate 
sent to All Parts of 


everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — St 
Posters. 


prices, too. Write for 
the World to execute 
country in Color Harmony. We supply 

Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 


of the Doutaitt 

6 vou apes 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has mn made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the pring rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


} Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
guente pages filled with full-page colored 
illustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price If you want 


to 
this 


keep up in decoration send $2.00 for 
4 worth $50.00. 
SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we ere six 3-hour 
lessons for only —, e sell complete 


Printed Instructions mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of studies, 50 cents. 
| This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not ex 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 

We manufacture Tapestry Material for 


painting upon, superior to foreign good 
and half the price. Book of sanipion, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 


will astonish you. 


or of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 


attention is given to ence, and our Color Experts will answer ° 
to Furnishing and Decorating the Home. A full line of Posters by Riven, 
Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


h F D hi “The Douthitt Building’’ 
273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 
John F. Douthitt /ENUE (Near 30th Street) 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHETLEC money tn advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and al! other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ tria] in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


and how to tell good from bad. 


name is ‘‘The 


PIANO, with prices, terms of 


WING & SON 


354-384 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 1905 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, jast giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- ?. 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
payment, ete., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. &. 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musica! colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
Our catalogue contains names and ad- 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Ba 

The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental! Attachment. is improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Pianco—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different varts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together. what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge vf 
tone, action, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
k of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. Al! you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist Route between Boston, 
all New England Points and 


QUEBEC 


Through Pullman cars and coaches Boston 
to Quebec without change, via Boston & 
Maine R. R., Sherbrooke and Quebec 
Central Railway 


For Tourist literature and folders apply to 


J. H. Walsh, 


General Pass. Agent, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


P. R. Neill, 
Trav. Pass. Agent, 


Boston, Mass, 


Room 80, North Depot, 


“Across the Islands 
and Beyond® 


is the title of the handsomely illustrated 
Summer book published by the 


Rutland Railroad 


descriptive of the most noted 


Summer Resorts of Vermont 


Sent by the Passenger Department of the 
Rutland Railroad, Rutland, Vt., on receipt 
of ten cents in postage. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


New York Boston to Montreal, Ottawa 
and Quebec. Through Pullman Buffet Cars. 
Information can be procured from District 
Passenger Agencies :—298 Washington Si., 
Boston; 355 Broadway. New York; 22 
Washington Sq., Worcester and 141 St. 
James St., Montreal, or from any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada 
GEO. T. JARVIS, A. NIMMO, 
General Manager Gen. Pass. Agt, 
Rutland, Vt. 


— 


Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 


Twilight 


HE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 
daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A. SCAANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich, 


Why not 
She; 


to 


Apmo ONDACKS, 


Through Pullman parlor 
and sleeping-cars from 
New York without 
change via the new stan- 
dard-guage route . . 


Delaware & Hudsoa 


R. R. to Saranac Lake, 
Lake Placid and inter- 
mediate Adirondack Mt. 
points. Cafe cars on 
day trains. 
La Weekly through 
ing-cars from BOS- 
TOR to LAKE PLACID 
and SARANAC LAKE. 


Anthracite coal — no 
smoke no dust, no cin- 
ders. (Oiled road-bed. 
Sead a two-cent stam 
for ‘‘ The Adirondacks,”’ 
a unique and beautiful 
illustrated fulder. 
cents postage for “A 
Summer Paracise”’ to 


A. A Hearp Gen. Passenger Agent, Aluu.y, N.Y. 


J. W. Burpick, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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and back 


(from Chicago) 
this 
Summer 


California 


Cross the continent on the luxurious California 
Limited, along the historic Santa Fe Fe Trail. 


For a few dollars extra you may visit Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and the Portland Exposition. | 
The way lies through New Mexico and Arizona, | 
- a mile and more above the sea, where it is cool 


in summer. 


Harvey serves the meals. 


Write to Pom 4. cig F. 
cago t facts ae. 
ted b ** Te Cc lif O the 
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From Chicago, 
with correspond- 
ingly low rates from 
other points, via the 
Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. Choice of routes 
via Omaha,Cheyenne and Granger, 


ap ak via St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


through the mountain scenery of 
< Colorado, via Yellowstone Park, through 
PA the Lake Mc Donald Country or the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Return via California at 


slight increase in rate. 
Oa py ( A great opportunity to visit one of the greatest grain and fruit 


faising countries, the largest fishing and lumbering indus- 
T \\ Nhe tries, and some of the most aggressive, rich and growing 
P cities in the world. 


These low rates are in effect daily, May 23 to Sept. 

Full particulars in regard to the exposition an 

descriptive of the Pacific Northwest sent toany 

» Wi; 7 address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


B. KNISKERN, 
Traffic 
CHICAGO. 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA, 


The grandest trip in America for health 
and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Mant ; Quebec and the famed faguena 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity” 
and ‘*Rternity.” 

Send Ge. postage for iliustrated guide to 
THos. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Canada. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


That is what thousands of sportsmen 
are doing these long winter evenings. 

They are planning their trips for next 
summer and fall. 

All who are inclined to take time by the 
forelock and get everything ready before 
the time to go should write to the under- 
signed for maps, descriptive matter, etc. 

The hundreds of lakes and rivers 
reached by the Grand Trunk Railway 
System are well stocked with fish, and 
the great Canadian forests penetrated by 
this line abound in deer, moose and 
smaller game. 

“Temagami’’—the peerless fishing and 
hunting region of New Ontario is now at- 
tracting the lover of rod and gun. Hand- 
some new publication just issued and 
sent free on application. Full informa- 
tion on all these subjects may be had by 
addressing 

G. T. BELL 


| General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Grand Trunk 


Railway System, Montreal 
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SPEND 


YOUR 
OUTING 


IN CANADA 


The greatest variety from which to 
select. A vacation menu, varying 
from CAMPING IN VIRGIN WILDS 
to luxuriating at PALATIAL 
HOTELS by SEASHORE, LAKES, 
RIVERS, GLACIERS, MOUNTAINS. 


Describe briefly the sort of vacation 
you wish to enjoy, and we will cheerfully 
iurniso§ detailed information, including 
hotel rates, etc., and descriptive pamphlets 
pertaining thereto. 


C4N4DIAN PACIFIC RY. 
Robt. Kerr, Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Nontreal 


a stormy day 


& A 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


The Alton’s Celebrated 
Fencing Girl Calendars 


will be promptly mailed upon receipt of 25 
cents. Geo. J. Chariton, General Passen- 
ger Agent, C. & A. Railway, Chicago, Il. 
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Split Bamboo Calcutta 


Standard 
Fishing Rod 
Company 


\\ EST BROOKFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Over Five Hundred different 
~ wW Styles and Grades of # 


FISHING RODS 


SOLC MAKERS OF THE CELEGRATED 
“Grover Cleveland’’ Fly and Bait Rods 


CATALOG MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Greenheart 


Lancewood 


Buzzarps Bay, Masé., 
August 6, 1903 
“It is by far the best and lhandsomest rod I 
ever owned, and | don’t see how it can be 
improved.” Grover CLEVELAND. 
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ustrated descriptive pamphicest 


EASTERN & NORTHE Coy ( containing complete maps) 
NEW ENGLAND adi been issued under the following, 
and will be mailed upon receipt 

IME PROVINCES fin stamps for each book_oco 
Reached by-the | ORE - AMONG tae MOUNTAINS 


REAMS - FISHING aw HURTING 
- SUNAPEE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mountains or New ENGLAND 
SEASHORE or NEw ENGLAND 
RIVERS or New ENGLAND 

LAKES or New ENGLAND 
CTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND 


Will be sent rece 


Senton receipt of for each 


FLANDERS, GENTE PASSR & TICKET AGENT 
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| UMMER Tourist Book | 
Giving list of Tours and Rate: 


S@” Don’t fail to read the important articles now running in Field and Stream, en itled: ‘‘ Campinc ann Woopcrart”® 
and “‘ Game Preserves in America,” both by noted authorities. 


The Works of 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Our Sportsman President 


FREE to Subscribers of FIELD ann STREAM 
The Wilderness Hunter (1 vol.) 


—e by a mighty hunter, also a naturalist as well as a sportsman, a close observer as well as a sure 
ot.” 


Hoenting the Grisly and Other Sketches (1 vol.) 


_“One of those distinctively American books which ought to be always welcomed as contributing 
distinctly to raise the literary prestige of the country all over the world.” 


Henting Trips of a Ranchman (1 vol.) 


Covering ranching in the Bad Lands and hunting large game and waterfowl. 


Henting Trips on the Prairie and in the Wilderness (1 vol.) 


“These sketches are not merely interesting as graphic pictures of hunting life, but have a historic 
value in describing a condition of things now rapidly passing away in the region of the prairics and 
the Rocky Mountains.” 


American Ideals (1 vol.) 


“These essays are written on behalf of the many men who do take an actual part in trying practically 
to bring about the conditions for which we somewhat vaguely hope.’’—From the Prejace. 


Admintstration— Civil Service (1 vol.) 


“The essays in this volume possess a —a interest for the voters of to-day, in that they set forth 
the author’s theories of ctizenship and of administration.’”’ 


The Winning of the West (6 vols.) 


“The six volumes presented in this history, while each is complete in itself, comprise together a 
picturesque and comprehensive narrative of the early history of great States of the Middle West 
and of the Southwest.” 


The Naval War of 1812 (2 vols.) 


Or, the History of the United States Navy during the last war with Great Britain. To which is appended 
an account of the Battle of New Orleans. s 


OUR OFFER.—-The subscription price of Fre:p anp Stream is $1.50 per year. This price represents 
much greater value to the sportsman or out-door lover than is offered by any other similar publication 
Most readers of Freup AaNnp BEAM find its monthly visit like a draught of pure air. Once a subscriber, 


means to remain so year after year. © magazine is interesting and healthfully inspiring to every member 
of the family circle or fireside. The timely articles on the ‘How, When and Where” of sport with Rod, 
un, Dog, Canes. Canoe, etc., are invaluable alike to novice or expert. 
very man, woman and youth of red blood wants Fieip aANv STREAM after reading one or more numbers, 

and a. reader of Freup anp Stream will want at least some of the above books. Tury Can Be Hap Frer. 

Fac ar’s subscription, renewal, or continuation of subscription, costing $1.50, entitles the sender 
to a free choice of any one volume: two years and $3.00 to two volumes, and so on up to any number 
wish the complete set without prolonging ir own term of subscription for fou ~-- a safe an 
profitable lavestusent. however. or wouring other new subscribers to make up the desired number of 
volumes, we give the following options: 


The complete set of 14 volumes and three years’ (erm of subscription, . . . $10 
“ “ “ eight “ “ — 


These books are published by one of the highest class firms in America and are exceedingly neat and 
compact in form, 16mo, cloth bound, with frontispiece. All are uniform in size and binding. We guar- 
antee that they will please our readers or money refunded. All postage or express charges prepaid by us. 

We will only furnish these books with above subscription offer. 


THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! DO NOT DELAY! 
FIELD ano STREAM, 33 West 2ist St , New York 


*‘ America’s Magazine for Sportemen.”’ 15 Cents a Copy on Att News Sranps. 
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New Gazetteer of the World 


IT IS UP-TO-DATE AND RELIABLE 


RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 
2380 Quarto Pages 
Editor in Chief, W T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 


New Biographical Dictionary 


Chief Justice MELVILLE W. FULLER, U. S. Supreme Court, has fittingly said: | regard the International as of 
the utmost value in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorough. 


REGULAR EDITION, size 7 x 10 x 2% inches. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
1116 pages. 
DE LUXE EDITION, size 5% x 8% x1i¢inches. Printed from same plates, on bible paper. Two bindings. 


1400 illustrations. Three bindings. 


FREE, Dictionary Wrinkles."’ 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
GET THE BF.ST 


Also illustrative pamphlets. 


Let Me Do Your 
COOKING 


7 Why worry, watch and fret over 


a how stove when you can put 


your meat, vegetables, custards, 


-—in short, ihe whole meal for 
_ | 


was or can be cooked .. an 
other way, over ONE BURNE 
<i stove, range, gas, gasoline or 
oi) stove? No watching; no bast- 
ing; nothing overdone nor under 
done. Iam the 


IDEAL 


| COMBINATION 


STR A COOK ER 
and BAKER 
made of heavy tin; with 
ALL COPPER seamless 
drawn tank; seamless 
tep. No sharp corners 
on me to catch the cloth- 
| come round aod ing or hands or tore tain 
shapes—bo ng have whisties- ease and dirt. 
Prices $2.00, $2.30, 3.00, |MY WHISTLE 20min- 
$4.50 aed up. utes before water needs 
replenishing; never go on a strike nor talk back. I CUT THE 
COST OF FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and 
wear and tear on your temper and vocabulary. I hold 12 one- 
wart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
FREE BO K 48 peges. It tells you all about 
me. Gives full details; letters from 
people all over the land who would not do without me for ten 


the whole family, into my ample 
shelves and cook it,as food never 

ONIONS 


COPPER 


times what I cost. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk 50, Toledo, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Time is short in 
which to DESIGN, 


EXECUTE and 
ERECT WORK 


MARBLE, STONE, 
MOSAIC, CARVED WOOD, METAL, 
Etc. 

IMMEDIATE CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 
Send for 
PHOTOGRAPHS of new DESIGNS 


of Memorials for CHURCH or 
CEMETERY 


sq CARMINE ST. 


NEW YORK 
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HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


Established for many years as one of Atlantic 
City’s most popular and prosperous hostelries. 


Noted for its Refined Patronage 
and Liberal Management. 


Atlantic City affords every 
popular pleasure and pastime, 


Golf, Yachting, Bathing, Automobiling, Fishing, 
Driving, Horseback riding, delightful social 
features, high class musical entertainments 
during the seasons, best of theatrical attractions. 


HADDON HALL 


_ | is always open, and contains every known 
| modern hotel appointment. w 


Write for booklet and rates. 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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Chalfonte 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


225% mit 


| 


Pile and Concrete Foundations, Steel. Frame; . 
Brick and Terra Cotta Walls; Concrete Floors; 
Tile Roof; Plaster and Asbestos Partitions. 


Chalfonte 


js an up-to-date City Hotel, located on the Boardwalk 
midway between the Piers. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Chalfonte is Always Open Write for Folder and Rates 


RESERVATIONS MADE NOW FOR THE SUMMER 
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THE HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


offers its guests the pure bracing, pine-laden air of the Adirondacks, superb | 
views from its commanding location on the shore of Lake Champlain, and 
ideal conditions of service and social environment. The healthy outdoor 
life has made it a favorite social center for the younger set. 


Golf, an :18-hole course — with one exception the oldest in America — kept in 
championship form. Professional in charge. 


Best Turf Tennis Courts in New York State. Splendid 
roads for automobiling and coaching. Fully equipped boat, living and | ath- 
houses and sardy beach. 


Hotel Champlain: is located on the main line of the Delaware & 
Hudson R R., three miles from Plattsburg, N.Y., and is reached in through 
Pullmans. 


Descriptive booklet sent on application. Address 
k. L. Brown, Manage.. 


New York Office (until July 1st) 
234 Fifth Avenue, cor. 27th Street. 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
AT CELEBRATED POLAND 


py be opened for the season on June 24th by the manager 


be a feature of this new summer resort 
The Summit Spring Hotel is perfectly 


appointed and with every 
for teat to be Gdund ta of 
palatial up-to-date city hotels. 


basting, form of outdoor recreation. Climate 
and scenery unequalled = 


For reservations, illustrated booklet, and other particulars 
ALFRED 8S. AMER 


Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
Representative, 3 Park Place, New York City 
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NLY thirty minutes from Boston. Is delightfully 
situated on the famous Puritan Road, the oldest 


hotel On the State Road in America (1629). The most elegantly 
appointed hotel on the New England coast. Spacious 

—- 4 and beautiful public rooms, 240 sleeping-rooms, sixty 
Shore private baths. Magnificent bathing beach, fine boat- 
4 ing and fishing. Delightful carriage and auto roads. 


Golf, croquet, and tennis. Send for our handsome 
illustrated brochure. Address (until June 15) 


AINSLIE &@ GRABOW, 
147K SuMMwER STREET, BOSTON, Mase. 
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All Summer cated on the most picturesque and charming peninsula of 
Pastimes .° the Massachusetts coast, overlooking on one side Glouceste: 
o"e harbor, on the other, the ocean. 

Unique facilities for recreation including an ideal harbor 
with private landing float, strf-and still water bathing and a 
GOLF reighborhood of exquisite New England beauty, distinguishes 
it from the typical coast resort. 


T a COLONIAL ARMS is a delightful hotel superbly lo- 


TENNIS | 
is the meeting place of a select clientele who appreciate outdoor 
BATHING life under the most agreeable conditions, accompanied by the con- 
veniences of a high class modern hostelry. 
AUTOMOBILING Seventy-five suites with private bath; all sleeping apartments 


have an unobstructed water view and intercommunicating tele- 
phone connection. 
Orchestra, Automobile Garage, Boat and Carriage livery. 
The Colonial Arms is under the proprietorship of H. W. 
are to be enjoyed Priest & Co. Mr. Priest is well known as proprietor of Hotel 
Preston at Beach Bluff, Mass., and as Manager of The Pinehurst 
in their perfec- Hotel System, Pinehurst, 
The management of The Colonial Arms will be in the hands 
tlon at THE of Mr. J. A. Sherrard, a hotel man of wide experience who for a 
number of years has been associated with Mr. Priest at Hotel 
COLONIAL ARMS Preston, and as manager of the Pinehurst hotels. 


For rates, diagrams of rooms and all detailed 
information address until June rst 
J. A. SHERRARD, MANAGER, 
Care of International Hotel and Tourist Bureau, 
147 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


(on Superb roads) 


After June 1st— 


The Colonial Arms, Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 
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THE BAY VIEW HOUSE 


ON BEAUTIFUL CONANICUT °* 


JAMESTOWN, the most delightfully located seashore resort on the New England coast, com)ines 
the beauties of seashore and country, with the advantages of city and the life and many attrac- 
tions that are linked with the word Newport, being located within twenty minutes’ sail of the 
latter city,, reached on a commodious ferry boat which makes thirty-minute trips. ; 

LOCATION. Jamestown is situated on the ocean extremity of Conanicut Island, an island cight 
and one-half miles in length and one mile wide. Owing to this exceptional situation it is need- 
less to state the fact that Jamestown is continually swept by ocean breezes and must ccnse- 

uently enjoy a most refreshing season, free from mosquitoes and malaria. 

BATHING. The still water bathing along the shore is unexcelled, and indulged in freely by 
children as well as the older visitor. The number of expert swimmers among the frequenters 
of this attractive resort is a matter of remark from the newcomer. - 

GOLF. Lovers of this sport will find ‘the grounds and club house of the Jamestown Golf and 
Country Club ideal in every respect. The club was organized in the summer of Igor, and 
the grounds laid out by the professional golfer, Mr. A. H. Findlay of Boston. Connected 
with the grounds are tennis courts, croquet grounds, bowling green and a baseball field 
ratyer i Prag most beautifully situated pleasure field in New England, overlooking the water 
on all sides. 

BOATING. The rare sailing waters of Narragansett Bay is before the lover of life on the water. 
A few minutes’ sail from the Conanicut Yacht Club pier and you are on the broad Atlantic, 
or sailing in a northerly direction Narragansett Bay is yours to enjoy, an inland sail of 
twenty miles. The Conanicut Yacht Club here have a commodious club house, and give 
lively races for small craft every week during the summer. 

FISHING. The ae ee about Conanicut are noted among the sportsmen who know. Fish- 
ing parties every day wend their way toward Beaver Tail, the ocean end of the island, re 
turning with strings of blackfish, bluefish or stories of wonderful catches. Children cast their 
lines off the piers, running down from the Bay View House, and enjoy the excitement of 
smaller fishing quite as much as their elders. 

THE BAY VIEW HOUSE. One of the largest hotels on the island, occupies an ideal location, 
overlooking the harbor, with Newport in the distance, one minute from the ferry, has ample 
accommodations for 300 people. 

HOPS are held at frequent intervals during the summer, when the commodious dining-room of 
the Bay View is transposed into a magnificent ball room, and the evenings of dancing spent 
here are remembered with pleasure by the guests as well as the cottagers. 

THE CUISINE is unexcelled. Vegetables, fruit and dairy products are supplied from a farm 
owned by the proprietor of this hotel. The purest of spring water and the choicest cuts of 
meat are always served. 

JAMESTOWN is reached from New York via the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and by the steamers 
of the Fall River line. By the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. from Boston, and a day line sail from 
a. Is twenty minutes’ sail fromNewport, one hour from Narragansett Pier and 
Block Island. 

OPENS ON JUNE ist AND WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER rst. 


For rates and other details address, 


JOSEPH C. ATKINSON, Treas. CHARLES T. KNOWLES, Mgr., Jamestown, R. 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


New Magnolia 


MAGNOLIA #” MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


AGNOLIA HOTEL is situated on a commanding elevation at Mag- 
nolia, only 28 miles from Boston. It has many private baths, a 


yi magnificent bathing beach, good music, delightful drives, and a rare 
combination of seashore and couutry attraction. ‘| Rates—For cir- 


cular and diagram of rooms address f 
ines | 
trac- 
CHARLES H. MOWRY, Manager 
cight INT. HOTEL AND TOURIST BUREAU 
| 
nse- 
“ | 147 Summer Street, oa BOSTON, Mass. 
liters _ — — 
and HAMPTON BEACH, N 
a | Leavitts’ Hampton Beach Hotel, LEAVITT BROS.’ Propnicrone 
ected The Hampton Beach Hotel is situated on a bluff extending one-half mile into the ocean, with a bay on each side, so giving the 


field, HB house the advantage of a sea breeze by any direction of the wind. Acknowledged to be the coolest place on the coast The shore is 
lined both north and south with a smo ih, hard beach, twu miles in length. The house, with its large, airy rooms, is remarkably 
located. and every window commands a view of the ocean. From the floor of the broad twu-story piazza, which extends around the 
house, there is an unobstructed view of the various inland and ocean scenery. The hotel is within fifty feet of the open ocean. Withia 
yater, two minutes’ walk is that famous sarf-bathing beach, for which Hampton is so well noted. 


THE BLUFF, SHOWING HAMPTON BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES 


SPECIAL RATES from June 20 to July 15 


For booklet and particulars address at once LEAVITT BROS., Hampton, N. H. 
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AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
WATER 


The Saratoga Lincoln 


This water is a saline-alkaline, very agreeab'e to the taste, and acts with the best result: on 
the kidneys, stomach and bladder. The lithia it contains is valuable in kidney and blader 
troubles; and the magnesia serves to regulate the stomach, which may be disturbed by indives- 
tion or other harmful causes. 

The Lincoln Spring Water is a great blood purifier, and has a soothing, quieting effect on 
the system, producing influences which promote sleep and rest and tone up the system. It »os- 
sesses several valuable chemical properties which are disclosed in the analysis and which are com- 
bined in such a manner as to give the most agree -ble and favorable effects. The water acts isa 
tonic when imbibed in small quantities, and will also serve as a cathartic when taken hali an 
hour before the breakfast meal. 

It is bottled only at the famous spring, and f:om this is s!.ipped to all parts of the country, 
giving sufferers from diabetes and kidney troubles a cure at home. 


LINCOLN SPRING COMPANY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


“” House 


J. F. THAYER, Prop. 


The famous Saratoga Lake Resort 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. || FISH and Game Dinners 


dn Have you ever tasted a Saratoga 
Lake Black Bass, cooked by Ben 

97 Rooms (no inside rooms) Riley ? 
4000 Square Feet of Piazza , 
Modern Plumbing 


If not, when you go to Saratoga 


Springs, visit 
Extensive Grounds 
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SARATOGA SPRI 
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CONGRESS HALL 

has been purchased by a syndicate and twenty-five thousand dollars has been spent this year 
putting in electric lights, new sanitary plumbing,bath rooms, new carpets, in fact all that can be 
done before its opening on July 15. It has 600ro0oms and will accommodate 1,000 guests. 


Special rates for July and September. 
H. S$. CLEMENT, Manager 


= The New Columbian... 


Opposite Congress Spring Park and 
Convention Hall, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Our Cuisine is the Best. 


This Commodious Hote! 


has the best location in Saratoga 
Springs. It fronts on 
great th r ughfare of Saratoga, and 
from its spacious piazza one can see 
the endl-ss flow of the brilliant sum- 
mer life of the greatest and most 
famous watering place in A merica, 


This Grand Hostelry 


has accommodations for 250 Guests 
in larve, well lighted, and well venti- 
lated Suites and Apartments. 


Rates: $3.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Special Rates for June, July 
and September. 


"Bus Meets all Trains. 


Open from May to October. E. C. QUINLAN, Owner and Proprietor, 


ARARA? 


on its musi fashionable promenade. z 
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THE HEWLETT Butabianed 1660 


534 Broadway 
James H. Riley's, Saratoga Lake 
“THE LAKESIDE” 


Fish and Game Dinners 


THE HEWLETT is centrally located, five 
minutes walk from leading hotels. 


Strictly first class in every respect; accom- 


modations for fifty; stabling. Live Brook Trout always on hand. 
Rates, $2 to $3 per day. Special rates for Beautiful Drive. Ideal View of J.ake 
June and September. : Lonely from veranda. 


JESSIE H. FOSTER, Prop. | Telephone Connection. 


. ! The Brooklyn If you desire a Superb Home in a beai tiful 


North Broadway village, or a Splendid Real Estate 
a Saratoga Springs, Investment, write to 


‘. SHIPMAN, Prop. N. Y. JAM ES D. McNULTY d 


_— A select family hotel formerly the Balch 
— House Redecorated and newly furnished. 


Finely located, central to Springs and points ‘Real Estate Broker... 


of interest. 


7 Two dollars and upward per day. Special per | 14 TOWN HALL, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


week or season. 


| Avalon House |F: 
Che SARATOGA BATHS 


owing to location of the famous Putnam Mineral 
Spring famed for its wonderful cures, the visitor, 
in addition to the usual Turkish, Russian and 
other baths, may take a healing plunge in Sara- By Lake Maranacook 
toga’s famous waters 

FRESH FROM MOTHER EARTH 


The Avalon is delightfully located ; 
five minutes’ walk to village post- 


office and short ride to station. 


‘ h | "4 | i fi i "4 i a Famous fishing for trout, bass, 


pickerel and perch. Stimulating 
air; no asthma or hay fever. New 


| | NOT THE BIGGEST house, perfect sanitation. Open 
¥ i NOR THE BEST | | from May to November. Send for 
— BUT THE COOLEST HOUSE IN TOWN illustrated booklet and terms. 

— NO BAR 


GEO. W. CARSON, 


Rates $8.00—$I4.00 per week 
Readfield, Me. 


$2.00 per day 
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tains. 


commodations for 140 guests, open 
Private cottages for rent. 


LEON H. CILLEY, 


& The Maplewood Hotel and Cottages # 


Principal radiating point to all places of interest in the White Moun- 
Beautiful Walks and Drives, magnificent Views, from the hotel 
piazzas, eighteen-hole Golf course, Tennis, Casino, Orchestra, Hay 
Fever Unknown. The Social and Scenic Center of the White Mountains 
Maplewood Hotel, a high-class house, with all the accessories of a most 
delightful summer resort, opens July 6th. Maplewood Cottage, with ac- 


For booklet and information address, 
Manager, 


June to September. 


Maplewood, N. H. 


(> 


Dar , LINE Ocean Trips 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward 
Island or Newfoundland 4 4 
‘“‘One Night at Sea” or Six Days Cruise 1400 miles for $18.00 
From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 

12 noon, for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 

board. Cheapest rates. 
ing. Beautiful scenery. This don’t half tell it. 
booklet, maps, etc. 


Best trout and salmon fishing and shoot- 
Send stamp for 


A. W. PERRY. GENERAL MANAGER, Union Wharf, Boston 


he Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England Villages. 
PIRST CQLASS TABLE 


supplied in part from our own farm, large, 
comfortable rooms. 


Beautiful shady drives, golf, tennis, etc. 


E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Zz 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A modern, high-class and conven- 
lent stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
pleasure of transient guests. 

te prices. | 

Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. | 


Clinton House 
The Principal Hotel in Clinton 


Renovated throughout. Gas, Steam Heat, 
Baths, Electric Light, Telephones, 

Dining Room large, bright, airy, 

Sample Rooms. 


TABLE AND SERVICE PERFECT 
Rooms and Board by the Day or Week. 
Special Attention to Commercial Travelers. 


Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per Day 
P. H. Morrison, Prop. 


MARSTERS VACATION TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


April 29 and May 20, OLD PoINT COMFORT, 
WASHINGTON and PHILADELPHIA. 

May 26 and June 30, NIAGARA FALLS, including 
MAUCH CHUNK and the SWITCHBACK R 

INDEPENDENT Tours daily to ATLANTIC 
WASHINGTON, GETTYSBURG, OLD POINT COMFORT, 
NIAGARA FALLS, and all resorts. Itinerariss arranged 
and rates quoted covering hotel and other expenses. 

SHoxT SEA Trips to PHILADELPHIA, NORFOLK, 
BALTIMORE, CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, etc. 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
Tickets and Tours 


298 Washington Street BOSTON 
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ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


"Broadway and 77th St., New York 


Hotel Belleclaire 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED Rooms 


for permanent and transient — 
at moderate prices. . . . 


ORCHESTRA OF SOLO Puavens, 
6p.m. tillra.m . . « « 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND 
CaFE, gems of artistic perfection 
Cuisine and service really delightful. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE IS OUR AFTER- 


BILLIARD PARLOR FOR LADIES is 
another pleasant feature, . . . 


Our Gallery of Beautiful Paintings, 
valued at $50,000, is open evenings 
to visitors. . . 
Affability and guaranteed 
from every BELLECLAIRE employe. 


MILTON RORLEE, - Proprieter 


Te ALLEN 
Successor to E L & F S. Rovtins 
Custom Window Shades 
: AND BRASS RODS 
23 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE MAIN 25T1 
Measures Taken and Estimates Given 


SMITH & McCANCE 


Booksellers...and...Importers 


NEW AND ANTIQUE BOOKS 


A Fall Line of Foreiga and American 
Magazines and Periodicals 


38 Bromfield Street. Boston 


Cents 


Per Day 


Will Secure for You 
a Policy of 


Accident 
and 


Health 


Insurance 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 
GIVING AGE AND 
OCCUPATION 


The Massachusetts 


Mutual Accident Association 
Incorporated 1883 


161 Devonshire Street 
Address Dept. F. BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE STANDARD 
VISIBLE WRITER 


What Blackstone is to Law— 
What the Press is to Education— 
What the Telephone is to Business— 
What Steam is to Transportation— 
What Electricity is to Illumination 
and to Transmission of Thought— 
What Energy, Invention and Explo- 
ration are to Progress— 


the OLIVER Typewriter 


Is to Modern Business Methods 
and to Every Written Character, 
Word, Phrase and Sentence 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
69-71 Federal Street, Boston 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN COST 


Che American 


$50 
Typewriter 


has no wabbly bearings—a simple 
rigid construction which saves 
twelve hundred parts and $50. This 
feature is the exclusive patent of 
the new American standard $50 
typewriter. Maximum efficiency 
with minimum exertion. Universal 
keyboard, ball bearing carriage, 
printing from ribbon with inter- 
changeable steel type, unlimited 
speed. “The American Way” mailed 
on request. 


If you want your correspondence on an up-to-date 
business-like basis at small cost we have a practical 
typewriter for #10. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
33 HACKETT BLDG. NEW YORK 


VISIBLE 


WRITER. 


The Strongest and MOST Durable machine 
built, Powerful Manifolder, Permanent 
\lignme’t. Send for Catalogue and Ten 
days Free trial. No home or office is com- 
plete without a WELLINGTON. Money 
cannot buy a better machine. Made to 
wear—not repair. 

Opposite the ‘‘OLD SOUTH CHURCH” 


QUILTED 
Mattress Pads 


THREE SCORE and TEN 
YEARS is a long life, yet about 
THIRTY YEARS of it is spent in 
bed. Then why not make your bed 
as comfortable as it can be made. 

Quilted Mattress Pads will not 
only make it comfortable, but as they 
are spread over the mattress, they 
will protect it, and will keep your 
bed or baby’s crib in a perfect Sani- 
tary condition. 

Quilted Mattress Pads wash 
perfectly, and are as good as new 
after laundering. 

They are sold in all sizes by Dry 
Goods dealers. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 
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Water 
Supply! 


Nothing so eco- 


geod windmill. STAMP COMPANY _ 


For fifteen years 


9 
mic DO You Collect Stamps 
2 has been proving It is both amusing ana mistructive and 
" { its value on New appeals to all ages. An ideal evening refuge 
| England farms. from business cares. 
4 Strongest and We will send 50 different foreign stan. ps) 
4 jj) most efficient free including unused Servia, etc. This ‘or 
N windmill made. an introduction. 
ih A complete stock If you are already a collector state the? 
_ of water supply size of your collection. 
—T ¥- goods always on We sell 150 varieties foreign 10c; 300) 


hand. Send for a varie‘ies 50c; 1000 gummed hinges ‘Sc; 
catalogue. o‘hers 30c and up. 


We also send approval sheets 50 per cent_ 
NEW ENGLAND commission. Price list free. Largest stock 


TANK & TOWER of rare stamps in America. 
(OMPARY: - - NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 


\ 110 High Bt. 33 Washington Pui'dirg. Boston, Mass. 
Boston INCORPORATED 1693 


THE NEW ENGLAND New England 
FRUST COMPANY w Country Homes» 


85 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000.00 | 
Deposits may be made at any time, and We have a list of country places 
interest will be allowed on daily balances of in various locations in New England. 
five hundred. dollars and upward. And on | 


Camping grounds with hunting 


time deposits as agreed. fishi imited 
and fishing privileges unlimited. 
| OFFICERS. 
HENRY N. MARR, Secretary. We also have a list of private 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Asst. Sec. and Treas. summer homes where one may find 
.| good food, clean service, and cheer- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. ful surroundings—economy and 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. health 
Chas. H. Dalton, Vice-Pres. 
‘Chas F. Cho: te, Vice-: r. 6. 
J. Lewis Stackpole, Vice-T'r: s. Write for information 
Wa ter C. Baylies Wiliam F .rosworth 
Alfred Bowditch Frederick . Fish 
Alexander Cochrane Morris Gray 
Edmund D. Codman George 8. Silsbce WH ITE & Wil LLEY 
T. Jeffcrson Coolidge Lawreace M. Stocktun 
George Dexter James J. Storrow 355 WASHINGTON STREET | 
Philip Dexter Nathaniel Thayer 
George Wigglesworth BOSTON, MASS 
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HETHER one have much or 
little to expend in beautify- 
ing the home it should be put to 
good purpose, spent for effective 
things. Artloom Tapestries sim 
plity the furnishing of a new house 
or an old one, of one room or many. 
The Artloom supply artistic Cur- 
tains, Couch Covers, or Table 
Covers; beautiful Draperies for 
Windows or Doors, for Parlor or 
Hall, Library or Living Room, 
Bedroom, Den, or Cosy Corner. 
This is the only American make 
equal to foreign manufacture in 
appearance, quality, and wear. 


French Stripe Curtains 
$4.00 the Pair 


The French Stripe Curtain illus- 
trated on this page is made in most 
effective colorings, 50 inches wide 
by 3 yardslong. A French. Nov- 
elty design, done in combinations 
of Red and Green, Green and 
Olive, and Green and Red. 

artloom production. 


Write, giving the name of your d 

dealer or department store, for Style Book 
“L,”’ printed in colors, with Artloom sugges- 
tions for every room in the house. Maile 

free on lequest. Or cut out this coupon 4! d 
enclose with ten cents and your dealer's 
name, and we will send you a plush velour 
square, in red or green, that can be used for 
centre piece or mounted for pillow top. It 
would cost fifty cents in any store and the 

are made exclusively by us. om 
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Seven . Hair Grower 
Sutherland and 
Sisters ScalpCleaner 


are the standard hair praparations.; The hair gfower posse*tses wonder’ ul 

vitalizing powers. It grow | air Wherever irfe’exists atthe roots. Tie 

= cleaner makesa delightful shampoo. It completely eradicates all d:n- 
ru i 


and scale. Try them — you will nut be disappoiuted. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
should * 
 atways Its the Hair-not the Hat 


Lt -reme That makes a woman attractive 


THE SOFTEST AND EASIESC RIDING CAREIAGE 
‘ IN THE WORLD. STEADY, RELIABLE, WITH 
WONDERFUL CARRYING CAPACITY. ; 


The BAILEY 


THE WIRE WHEELS AND PNEUMATIC TIRES USED OF 
THE BAILEY WAGON HAVE NO EQUAL AND AR 
GUARANTEED. THINK IT OVER. FREE CATALOGUE 


S. R. Bailey & Co. Amesbury, Mam 


THE FOUR GREATEST NEW YORK HITS! Ml 


To prove the superiority of PERFECTION # 
PERFORATED MUSIC for all principal players 


we shall mail to any person who sends us 50 cents and tellg 
us the name of his piano-player — the largest sample ever gives 
in Perforated Music—a 4 piece portfolio roll-of the following 
P—23;00—Le Petit Caporal, from the Duchess of 
Dantzic; Let’s All Go Up to Maud’s; Absinthe 
Frappe, from It Happeued in Nordland; Game 
of Love, from Higgledy-Piggiledy. 

Perfection is the best Perforated Music—paper is full 
width and tracks perfectly —guaranteed not to clog or injure 
your player—flanges nailed and glued, will not twist or come 
off -permanert end fastener—handsome durable boxes— 
and a library of 10,000 selections. 


THE PERFORATED MUSIC ROLL CO. 
25 WEST 23n0 STREET. New YORK City, N. Y, 


New 
land 
Agents 
MENDELSSOHN 
MUSIC CO. Mun g 


172 State St. Boston 


dn 
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Ready for Another Day. 


Is this the way you wake up—rested, refreshed, eager for the coming 
day? If you do, ten chances to one you sleep on a springy 


Ostermoor Mattress 


If you don’t, get one at once. 
to avuid the bump that catches you in the small of the back, or clinging desperately to the side 
of a sagging hollow—is just so much energy subtracted from your next day's work. Only one 


thing worse—exposing yourself to disease germs that may lurk in unclean animal hair, so often 
used for mattress stuffing. 


The OsTERMOOR is restful and hygienic, not on theory, but because of the way it’s built. 


Every night you spend on a horse-hair mattress trying in vain 


That’s the secret. It is built—not stuffed like the old-fashioned hair mattress, Instead of 
unclean animal hair—pure, damp-proof, germ-proof OstermMoor hand-laid sheets. You can 
learn all about the OstxxMoOoR Mattress in our beautifuliy illustrated 136-page booklet, 


“The Test of Time”—Sent Free 


Not a mere catalogue, but an artistic volume on the interesting subject of sleep, its relation to 
life and health—insomnia, its causes and cure. Illustrated history of the evolution of beds 
and bedsteads, valuable collection of Lullaby verse. Printed at a cost of over $15,v00, yet 

sent free on request We are equally liberal in our mattress offer. We give you 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. If after sleeping on an OsteERMOOR for that length 
of time you are dissatisfied in any way, 
we refund your money immediately. 
STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES. Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the 


as-good”™ kind. Ask h 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. °8.35 andl ens mart 


3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 sewn on the end. Show them you can’t 


and won’ be fooled. “Jt must be Oster- 


ren ft. 6 in, wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 same day check received 
4 ft wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 mates on cushions and samples of cover- 


ings by return mail. 


118 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Expres Charges Prepaid 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., 
10 any place 
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Our latest edition is 


Stone" 


The “SUMMIT” 
reached and the 
“POST OF HONOR” 


_held by the ed as a lining in ff ; 
provision chamber, ama 
this lining has. onal 

“met with phenomer 
White : 
Refrigerators 
Sanitary | 
ALL STYLES Attractive 
ALL SIZES Economical 
ALL PRICES Cold 


WRITE “ STONE WHITE’ FACTS 


Maine Manufacturing Company @ 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. g 


BOSTON OFFICE, 84 CANAL STREET 


THE MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES AND DIVIDES 


By Simply Pressing the Keys. It will save you enough time and labor in a year | 
to more than pay for itself. Let us send you one on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


It is the only comput- 
ing on the market 
fitted with Two Sets 
of Dials. The up- 
per set enables the 
operator to prove his 
work as fast as tt 
is done and shows 
the place in case 


Its positive and 
simplex action, 
perfect steel con- 
struction, fine 
adjustment and 
excellent work- 
manship makes it 
the most Durable 
and Accurate com- 
of interruption. puting machine on 
Write for Free Trial Offer and Circular “ N” the market. 


MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT COMPANY 
8-I6 Warren Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Practical Life Insurance 


SAVING 
Combining INVESTMENT is er in the 
PROTECTION 


FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Issued. by 


The Prudential 


The Premium is Low. 

No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or Oc- 
cupation. 

Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first vear, that 
is, if Premium is not paid the Policy is kept 
in force for a time specified in the Contract. 

Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after 

Ph three years (two years on Endowments). 

STRENGTHOF ts Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions : 


GIBRALTAR * Automatically Extended Insurance, 
Cash Surrender Values, 
All guaranteed in the Policy. ane 
Policy provides for a Life Income to Coupon 


Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be giad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 


Beneficiary (if an Endowment, 
to the Insured while living and 
Beneficiary afterwards) 


ioned hs 
Cash Dividends Five Year 


Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce 
: Premium, or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated asa Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office,Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres, 


Dept.14 


Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment now 
is desired , specify instead of “ Whole Life.’ 


= 


